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HE A CUE EO 


IN KO DUN. 
(r.) EFORE we enter on the examination | 
of our hiſtorical ſketch, it may be | 
proper to remark, that by the word 
tablature (for which we have yet no 


name in Eugliſh, beſides the general one of piure) [! 
we denote, according to the original word TABULA, | 
a work not only diſtinct from a mere portraiture, [ 


but from all thoſe wilder forts of painting which | 
are in a manner abſolute, and independent ; ſuch 
as the paintings % Vreſes upon the walls, the ceil- | 
| ings, the ſtair-caſes, the cupolo's, and other re- | 
markable places cither of churches or palaces. 
(2.) ACCORDINGLY We are to underſtand, that 
it is not merely the ſhape or dimenſion of a cloth, | 

or board, which denominates the piece, or tabla- 10 
ture; ſince a work of this kind may be compos'd I} 
of any colour'd ſubſtance, as it may of any form; 1? 
whether ſquare, oval, or round. But tis then that | 

in painting we give to any particular work the name | 
of tablature, when the work is in reality, “ 4 1 

«« ſiugle piece, comprehended in one tzeav, and lj 
form'd according to 922 /ingle intelligence, mean= 
ing, or deſign; which conſtitutes a real WHOLE, | 
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& by a mutual and neceſſary relation of its parts, 
e the ſame as of the members in a natural body.“ 
So that one may ſay of a picture compos'd of any 
number of f1gures differently rang'd, and without 
any regard to this correſpondency or union deſcrib- 
ed, that it is no more a real pzece or tablature, than 
a picture wou'd be a man's pidture, or proper pore 
traiture, which repreſented on the ſame cloth, in 
different places, the legs, arms, noſe, and eyes of 
ſuch a perſon, without adjuſting them according to 
the true proportion, air, and character which be- 
long'd to him, 

(3.) Tuts regulation has place even in the in- 


feriour degrees of painting; ſince the mere flower- 


painter is, we ſee, oblig'd to ſtudy the form of 
/eftons, and to make uſe of a peculiar order, or 
architecture of vaſes, jars, canniſters, pedeſtals, 
and other inventions, which ſerve as Machine, to 
frame a certain proporu.. nate aſſemblage, or unit- 
ed maſs; according to the rules of perſpective; and 
with regard as well to the different ſhapes and ſizes 
of his ſeveral flowers, as to the harmony of co» 
lours reſulting from the whole: this being the 
only thing capable of rendering his work worthy the 
name of a compo/ttion or real piece. 

(4.) So much the more, therefore, is this regu- 
lation applicable to Vi- painting, where not on- 
ly men, but 9anmers, and human paſſions are repre» 
ſented. Here the unity of deſign mult with more 
particular exactneſs be preſerv'd, according to the 
juſt rules of poctick art; that in the repreſentati- 
on of any event, or remarkable fact, the probatil;e 
1A, or ſeeming truth (which is the real truth of art) 
may with the higheſt advantage be ſupported and 
advanc'd: as we ſhall better underſtand in the ar- 
gument which follows on the hiſtorical Tablature 
of the judgment of HERCULES ; who being young, 
and retir d to a folitary place, in order to delibe- 
rute on the choice he was to makc of the different 
ways of life, was accoſted (as our hiſtorian relates) 
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of HERCULES, 


by the two Goddeſſes, VI R TuE and PLEASURE, Ch, x, 
Tis on the iſſue of the controverſy between theſe Lay 


tabo, that the character of HErcuLEs depends, 
So that we may naturally give to this piece and hi- 
ſtory, as well the title of The education, as the 
choice or judgment of HERCULES, 


CHAP. I. 


Of the general conſtitution or ordonnance of the 
Tablature, | 


:)'T HIS fable or hiſtory may be variouſly 


repreſented, according to the order of 
time : 

Either in the inſtant when the two Goddeſſes 
(Vic ru and PLEASURE) accoſt HercuLEs ; 

Or when they are enter'd on their diſpute ; 

Or when their diſpute is already far advanc'd, 
and ViRTUE ſeems to gain her cauſe, 

(2.) AccorDiNG to the % notion, Her cu- 
LES muſt of neceſſity ſeem ſurpriz'd on the firſt ap- 
pearance of ſuch miraculous forms. He admires, 
he contemplates; but is not yet ingag'd or inte- 
reſted. According to the /ecord notion, he is in- 
tereſted, divided, and in doubt. According to the 
third, he is wrought, agitated, and torn by con- 
trary paſſions. *Tis the laſt effort of the vitious 
one, ſtriving for poſſeſſion over him. He agonizes, 
and with all his ſtrength of reaſon endcavours to 
overcome himſelf: 


Et premitur ratione animus, vincique laborat, 


(3.) Or theſe different periods of time, the lat- 
ter has been choſen; as being the only one of the 
three, which can well ſerve to expreſs the grand 
event, or conſequent reſalution of HERCULES, and 
the choice he actually made of a life full of toil 
and hardihip, under the conduct of Visrue, for 
the deliverance of mankind from tyranny and op- 
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preſſion. ' And 'tis to ſuch a piece, or Tablature, 
as repreſents this iſſue of the ballance, in our pon- 
dering hero, that we may juſtly give the title of 
the deciſion or judgment of HERCULES, 

(4.) Txt ſame hiſtory may be repreſented yet 
according to a /ourih date or period; as at the 
time when HERCULES is intirely won by Virtue. 
But then the ſigns of this reſolute determination 
reigning abſolutely in the attitude, and air of our 
young hero; there wou'd be no room left to repre» 
ſent his agony, or inward conflict, which indeed 
makes the principal action here ; as it wou'd do in 
a poem, were this ſubject to be treated by a good 
poet, Nor wou'd there be any more room left in 
this caſe, either for the perſuaſive rhetorick of 
VisTUuE (who mult have already ended her diſ- 
courſe) or for the inſinuating addreſs of PLEASURE, 
who having loſt her cauſe, muſt neceſſarily appear 
diſpleas'd, or out of humour: a circumſtance which 
wou'd no way ſute her character. 

(5.) Ix the original ſtory or fable cf this ad- 
venture of our young HERCULES, tis particularly 
noted, that PLEASURE advancing haſtily before 
V1KTUE, began her plea, and was heard with 
prevention; as being firſt in turn, And as this fa- 
ble is wholly p-i/o/2phical and moral, this circum- 
{tance in particular is to be conſider'd as eſſential. 

(6.) In this rd period therefore of our hi- 
ſtory (dividing it, as we have done, into four ſuc- 
ceſſive dates or points of time) HERCULES being 
auditor, and attentive, ſpeaks not. PLEASURE 
has ſpoken. VIE ru is ſtill ſpeaking. She is 
about the middle, or towards the end of her diſ- 
courſe; in the place where, according to juſt rhe- 
torick, the higheſt tone of voice and ſtrongeſt aCti- 
on are employ d. 

(7.) Tis evident, that every maſter in painting, 
when he has made choice of the determinate date 

or point of time, according to which he wou'd re- 
preſcnt his hiltory, is atterwards debar'd the tak- 
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ing advantage from any other action than what is Ch. 1. 
immediately preſent, and belonging to that ſingle C4 
inſtant he deſcribes. For if he paſſes the preſent 
only for a moment, he may as well paſs it for many 
years, And by this reckoning he may with as good 
right repeat the ſame figure ſeveral times over, 
and in one and the ſame picture repreſent HER c u- 
LES in his cradle, ſtruggling with the ſerpents; and 
the ſame HercuLEs of full age, fighting with the 
Hydra, with Auteur, and with Cerberus which 
wou'd prove a mere confus d heap, or knot of 
pieces, and not a ſingle intire piece, or tablature, 
of the hiſtorical kind. 

(8.) IT may however be allowable, on ſome oc- 

cations, to make uſe of certain en/2matical or em— 
blematical deviſes, to repreſent a future time: as 
when He RCULES, yet a mere boy, is ſeen holding 
a ſmall club, or wearing the ſkin of a young lion. 
For ſo we often find him in the belt antiques, And 

tho hiſtory had never related of HrzxcuLzs, that 
being yet very young, he kill d a lion with his 
own hand; this repreſentation of him wou'd ne— 
vertheleſs be entirely conformable to p-etick truth; 
which not only admits, but neceſſarily preſuppoſes 
prophecy or progugſtication, with regard to the acti- 
ons and lives of heroes and great men. Beſides that 
as to our ſubject, in particular, the natural genius 
of HERCUL+s, even in his tendereſt youth, might 
alone anſwer for his handling ſuch arms as theſe, 
and bearing, as it were in play, theſe carly tokens 
of the future hero. 

(9.) To preſerve therefore a juſt conformity 
with hi/torical truth, and with the unity of time 
and action, there remains no other way by which 
we can poſſibly give a hint of any thing future, or 
call to mind any thing paſt, than by ſctting in view 
ſuch paſſages or events as have actually ſubſiſted, 
or according to nature might well ſub ſiſt, or hap- 
pen together in one and the ſame inſtant. And this 
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Ch. 1. is what we may properly call the rule of conjift- h 
ec. 

(10.) How is it therefore poſlible (ſays one) to j 
expreſs a change of paſſion in any ſubject, ſince 
this change is made by ſucceſſion; and that in this 
caſe the paſſion which is underſtood as preſent, will 9 
require a diſpoſition of body and features wholly 
different from the paſſion which is over, and palt ? 
To this we anſwer, That notwithſtanding the a- 
ſcendency or reign of the principal and immediate | 
paſſion, the artiſt has power to leave ſtill in his ſub- 
ject the tracts or footſteps of its predeceſſor : ſo 
as to let us behold not only a riſing paſſion together 
with a declining one; but, what is more, a ſtrong 
and determinate paſhon, with its contrary already 
diſcharg'd and baniſh'd. As for inſtance, when 
the plain tracks of tears new fallen, with other 
freſh tokens of mourning and dejection, remain (till 
in a perſon newly tranſported with joy at the fight 
of a relation or friend, who the moment before had 
been lamented as one deceas'd or loſt. 

(11.) AGAIN, by the ſame means which are 
employ'd to call to mind 7he paſt, we may antici- 
pate the future: as wou'd be ſeen in the caſe of an 
able painter, who ſhuu'd undertake to paint this 
hiltory of HERCULES according to the third date 
or period of time propos'd for our hiſtorical tabla- 
ture, For in this momentary turn of action, Hx R- 
CULES remaining {till in a ſituation expreſſive of 
ſuſpence and doubt, wou'd diſcover nevertheleſs 
that the ſtrength of this inward conflict was over, 
and that Victory began now to declare her ſelf 
in favour of Virtue. This tranſitions, which ſcems 
at firſt ſo myſteriou a performance, will be caſily 
comprehended, if one conſiders, that the body, 
which moves much flower than the mind, is eaſily 
out-ſ{trip'd by this latter; and that the mind on a 
ſudden turning it-ſelf ſome new way, the nearer 
ſituated and more ſprightly parts of the body (ſuch 
as the eyes and mulcles about the mouth and fore- 
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head) taking the alarm, and moving in an inſtant, Ch, x, 
may leave the heavier and more diſtant parts to ad- 


Juſt themſelves, and change their attitude, ſome mo- 
ments after. 

(12.) Tuis different operation may be diſtin- 
guiſh'd by the names of anticipation and repeal. 

(13.) Ir by any other method an artiſt ſhou'd 

pretend to introduce into this piece any portion of 
time future or paſt, he mult either fin directly a- 
gainſt the law of truth and credibility, in repre- 
ſenting things contrary and incompatible; or againſt 
that law of unity and /emplicity of defign, which 
conſtitutes the very being of his work. This par- 
ticularly ſhews it-ſelf in a picture, when one is ne- 
ceſſarily left in doubt, and unable to determine rea- 
dily, <vhich of the diſtin ſucceſhve parts of the hi- 
ſtory or action is that very-one repreſented in the 
deſign. For even here che caſe is the ſame as in 
the other circumſtances of poetry and painting: 
“ That what 1s principal or chief, ſhou'd immedi- 
« ately ſhew itſelf, without leaving the mind in 
% any uncertainty,” 

(14.) AccoRDING to this rule of the unity of 
time, if one ſhou'd aſk an artiſt, who had painted 
this hiſtory of /he zudgment of HERCULES ,*** Which 
e of theſe four periods or dates of time above pro- 
« pos'd he intended in his picture to repreſent ;?? 
and it ſhou'd happen that he cou'd not readily an- 
ſwer, 'Twas this, or that: it wou'd appear plainly 
he had never form'd a real notion of his workman- 


If the ſame queſtion concerning the inſtantaneous 
action, or preſent moment of time, were apply'd to ma- 
ny famous hiſtorical paintings much admir'd in the 
world, they would be found very defective: as we may 
learn by the inſtance of that ſingle ſubject of Ac T EON, 
one of the commonelt in painting. Hardly is there any 
where ſeen a deſign of this poetical hiſtory, without a 
ridiculous anticipation of the metamorphoſis. The horns 
of ACTEON, which are the effect of a charm, ſhou'd 
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Ch. 2. ſhip, or of the hiſtory he intended to repreſent. 80 
WwwYYN that when he had executed even to a miracle all 


thoſe other beautys requilite in @ piece, and had 
fail'd in this ſingle one, hie wou'd from hence alone 
be prov'd to be in troth not y-parnier, or artiſt 
in the kind, wlio anderitood not fo much as how 
to form the real delign of a hi/torical piece. 


CHAP. II. 
Of the firlt or principal figure. 


(1.) O apply therefore what has been ſaid a- 

bove to our immediate deſign or tabla- 
ture in hand; we may obſerve, in the firlt place, 
with regard to HERCULES, (the fr/? or principal 
figure of our piece) that being plac'd in the middle, 
between the two Goddeſſes, he ſhou'd by a ſkiltul 
maſter be ſo drawn, as even ſetting aſide the air 
and features of the face, it ſhou'd appear by the ve- 
ry turn, or poſition of the body alone, that this 
young hero had not wholly quitted the ballancing 
or pondering part, For in the manner of his 
turn towards the worthier of theſe Goddeſſes, 
he ſhou'd by no means appcar ſo averſe or ſeparate 
from the other, as not to ſuffer it to be conceiv'd 
of him, that he had ever any inclination for her, 
or had ever hearken'd to her voice, On the con- 
trary, there ought to be ſome hopes yet remain- 
ing for this latter Goddeſs PLEaAsuURE, and ſome 
regret apparent in HERCULES, Otherwiſe we 


naturally wait the execution of that act in which the 
charm conſiſts, Till the Goddeſs therefore has thrown 
her caſt, the hero's perſon ſuffers not any change. E- 
ven while the water flies, his forchead is ſtill ſound. 
But in the uſual deſign we ſee it otherwiſe. The 
horns are already fprouted, if not full grown; and the 
Goddeſs is ſeen watering the ſprouts, 
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32 
0 | ſhou'd paſs immediately from the z4ird to the Ch. 2. Il 
I 3 fourth period: or at leaſt confound one with the ð 
id | other. 14 
e 3 (2.) HencvurLrs in this agony deſcrib'd, may ap- | 
its : pear either ſitting or ſtanding : tho it be more ac- [ 
* | cording to probability for him to appear ſtanding ; (} 


in regard to the preſence of the two Goddefles, and 
by reaſon the caſc is far from being the ſame here 
as in the judgment of Paris; where the intereſt- 
ed Goddeſles plead their cauſe before their judg. 
Here the interc{t of HrrcvuLE s hiniſelt is at ſtake. 
Tis his own cauſe which is trying. He 1s in this 


a- reſpect not ſo much e zudg, as he is in reality the 
7. party judg'd. 
e, (3.) Tur ſuperiour and commanding paſſion of if 
al HERCULES may be expreſs' d either by a for on ad- 
le, miration, or by an admiration which holds chicily 1 
ul of love. 10 
air Ingenti perculſus amore. | | 
e- | q* 
Uis (4.) Ir the latter be us'd, then the reluctant | 
ng paſſion, which is not yet wholly overcome, may [1 
Nis ſhew itſelf in pity and tenderneſs, mov'd in our hero | 
es, by the thought of thoſe pleaſures and companions [i 
Ute of his youth, which he 1s going for ever to aban- [} 
„4 don. And in this ſenſe HERCULES may look either li 
er, on the one or the other of the Goddeſſes, with this bj 
n. difference; that if he looks on Pleaſure, it ſhou d | 
bn. be faintly, and as turning his eyes back with pity; | 
* having ſtill his action and geſture turn'd the other 1 
* way towards Virtue. If, on the contrary, he looks 0 
on Virtue; it ought to be carneſtly and with ex— i 
PR treme attention, having ſome part of the action of 
1 his body inclining ſtill towards Pleaſure, and dil- 
: covering by certain features of concern and pity, | 
ep intermix'd with the commanding or conqueriug pal. $4 
rhe ſion, that the deciſion he is about to make in fa- 1 
he your of Virtue, colt him not a little. * 
(F.) IF it be thought fit rather to make uſe of | | 
admiration, mercly to expreſs the commanding pul- ö 
Vor. IV. 1 
| 4 
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Ch. 2. ſion of HER cULESs: then the rel/udtant-one may 


I diſcover it: ſelf in a kind of horrour, at the thought 


of the toil and labour, to be ſuſtain'd in the rough 
rocky way apparent on the fide of Virtue, 

(6.) AGain, HERCULES may be repreſented 
as looking neither towards Virtue nor Pleaſure, 
but as turning his eyes either towards the moun— 
tainous rocky way pointed out to him by / zrtze, 
or towards the flowry way of the vale and mea- 
dows, recommended to him by Pleaſure. And to 
theſe different attitudes may be apply'd the ſame 
rules for the expreſhon of the turn or balance of 
judgment in our penſive hero. 

(J.) WHATEVER may be the manner choſen 
for the deſigning of this figure of HERCULES, ac- 
cording to that part of the hiſtory in which we have 
taken him; 'tis certain he ſhou'd be ſo drawn, as 
neither by the opening of his mouth, or by any 
other ſign, to leave it in the leaſt dubious whether 
he is ſpeaking or ſilent, For 'tis abſolutely requi— 
ſite that //ence ſhou'd be diſtindtly characteriz'd in 
HERCULES, not only as the natural effect of his 
ſtrict attention, and the little leiſure he has from 
what paſſes at this time within his breaſt ; but in 
order withal to give that appearance of majeſty and 
ſuperiority becoming the perſon and character of 
pleading Virtue; who by her cloquence and other 
charms has c'er this made herſclt miſtreſs of the 

hcait of our enamour'd hero : 


* 


Pendetgue iterum narrantis ab ore. 


This image of „e ſublime in the diſcourſe and 


manner of Virtue, wou'd be utterly loſt, if in the 


inſtant that ſhe cmploy'd the greateſt force of acti-— 
on, ſhe ſhould appear to be interrupted by the ill- 
tim'd ipcech, reply, or utterance of her auditor, 
Such a deſign or repreſentation as this, wou'd prove 
CUntrary to order, contrary to the hiltory, and to 


* \Virg. AXneid. lib. 4. ver. 19. 
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the decorum, or decency of manners. Nor can one Ch. 3. 


well avoid taking notice here, of that general ab- 


ſurdity committed by many of the eſteem'd great 
maſters in painting; who in one and the ſame com- 
pany, or aſſembly of perſons jointly employ'd, and 
united according to the hittory, in one lingle or 
common action, repreſent to us not only 7s or 
three, but ſeveral, and ſometimes all ſpeaking at 
once. Which muſt naturally have the ſame effect 
on the eye, as ſuch a converſation wou'd haye 
upon the car, were we in reality to hear it, 


r . 


Of the ſecond figure, 


3 FTER what has been ſaid on the ſub- 
jet of HxRcULEs, it appears plainly 
what the attitude mult be of our iccond figure, 
Virtue; who, as we have taken her in this par- 
ticular period of our hiſtory, mult of neceility 
be ſpeaking with all the force of action, fuch as 
wou'd appear in an exc:ljent orator, when at the 
height, and in the moſt affecting purt of his diſcourſe, 
(2. ) SHE ought therefore to be Urawa /fanding ; 
ſince tis contrary to all probable appearance, and 
even to nature it-ſelf, that in the very heat and 
higheſt tranſport of ſpeech, the ſpeaker thou'd be 
ſeen fitting, or in any poiturc which might expreſs 
repoſe, 

(3.) SHE may be Falited either as an Au Az o, 
with the helmet, lance, and in the robe or velit 
of PALLAsS; or as any other of the Virtues, God- 
deſſes, or Heroines, with the plain original crown, 
without rays, according to genuine antiquity, Our 
hiltory makes no mention of a helmet, or any other 
armour of /Virtue. It gives us ny to underitand 
that ſhe was dreis'd neither nec ligently, nor with 
much ſtudy or ornament. If we iullow this latter 
method, we need give her only in her hand the 
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Ch, 3. imperial or * magiſterial ſword ; which is her true 
nd characteriſtick mark, and wou 4 ſufficiently diſtin- 


guiſh her, without the helmet, lance, or other mi- 
litary habit. And in this manner the oppoſition 
between herſelf and her rival wou'd be ſtil} more 
beautiful and regular, — “ But this beauty, ſays one, 
* wou'd be diſcoverable only by the learned.“ — 
Perhaps ſo. But then again there wou'd be no loſs 
for others: ſince no-one wou'd find this picce the 
leſs intelligible on the account of this regulation. 
On the contrary, one who chanc'd to know little 
of antiquity in general, or of this hiſtory in partt- 
cular, wou'd be ſtill further to ſcek, if upon ſceing 
an arm'd woman in the prece, he ſhou'd repreſent 
to himſelf ether a PALLAS, a BELLONA, or any 
other warlike form, or deity of the female kind, 
(4.) As for the ſhape, countenance, or perſon 
of Virtue; that which is uſually given to PALLAS 
may ſitly ſerve as a model for this dame; as on the 
other ſide, that which is given to VExus may ſerve 
in the ſame manner for her rival, The hiſtorian 
whom we follow, repreſents Virtue to us as a lady 
of a goodly form, tall and majeſtick. And by what 
he relates of her, he gives us ſufficiently to under- 
ſtand, that tho ſhe was neither lean, nor of a tan- 
ned complexion, ſhe muſt have diſcover'd however, 
by the ſubſtance and colour of her fleſh, that ſhe 
was ſufficiently accuſlom'd to exerciſe, Pleaſure, 
on the other hand, by an exact oppolition, is re- 
preſented in better caſe, and of a ſoftneſs of com- 
plexion; which ſpeaks her manners, and gives her 
a middle character between the perſon of a VRN vs, 
and that of a BaccHinal Nymph. 
(J.) As for the potion, or attitude of Virtue; 
tho in a hiſtorical piece, ſuch as ours is deſign'd, 
*twou'd on no account be proper to have immediate 
recourſe to the way of lem; one might, on this 
occaſion, endeavour nevertheleſs by ſome artifice, 


* Parazonium, 
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to give our figure, as much as poſſible, the reſem- Ch. 3. 


blance of the lame Geddeſi, as the is ſeen on me- LW 


dals, and other antient emblematick pieces of like 
nature. In this view, ſhe ſhou'd be fo deſign'd, 
as to ſtand firm with her full poife upon one foot, 
having the other a little advanc'd, and rais'd on a 
broken piece of ground or rock, inſtead of the hel- 
met or little globe on which we fee her uſually ſet- 
ting her foot, as triumphant, in thoſe pieces of the 
emblematick kind. A particular advantage of this 
attitude, ſo judicioully aſhign'd to Virtue by antient 
maſters, is, that it expreiſes well her aſpiring ef- 
fort, or aſcent towards the ſtars and heaven, as her 
victory and ſuperiority over fortune and the world, 
For ſo the poets have, of old, deſcrib'd her : 


* Ne egata ftentat iter via. 


Tt Virtutiſque viam deſerit ardue, 


And in our piece particularly, where the arduous 
and rocky way of Virtue requires to be empharical- 
ly repreſented ; the aſcending poſture of this figure, 
with one foot advanc'd, in a ſort of climbing acti- 
on, over the rough and thorny ground, mult of 
neceſlity, if well executed, create a due effect, and 
add to the ſublime of this antient poetich work. 
(6.) As for the hands or arms, which in real 
oratory, and during the ſtrength of elocution, muſt 
of neceſſity be active; tis plain in reſpedt of our 
Goddeſs, that the arm in particular which the has free 
to her- ſelf, and is neither encumber'd with lance 


* Horat. lib. 3. od. 2. + Idem ibid. od. 24. 
+ As autient as the poet HES10D: mWhich appears by 
the following verſes, cited by our hiſtorian, as the fſaundatie 
on, or firſt draught of this HER CUL EAN tablature, 
Tu wtv Yap a Of A/ 8 xt . 
"Pridiog* Atin wev sg, wana 41. —.— „des. 
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Ch. 3. or ſword, ſhou'd be employ'd another way, and 


come in, to ſecond the diſcourſe, and accompany it, 


with a juſt emphaſis and action. Accordingly, /7r- 
ue wou'd then be ſcen with this hand, turn d ei— 
ther upwards to the rocky way mark'd out by her 
with approbation; or to the ſky, or ſtars, in the 
ſame ſublime ſenſe : or d5-wrxwards to the flowery 
way and vale, as in a deteſting manner, and with 
abhorrence of what paſles there ; or laſt of all (in 
a diſdainful ſenſe, and with the ſame appearance of 
deteſtation) againſt Pleaſure her- ſelf. Each man- 
ner wou'd have its peculiar advantage. And the 
beſt profit ſhou'd be made of this arm and hand at 
liberty, to expreſs either the di/approbation or the 
applauſe propos'd, It might prove, however, a 
conſiderable advantage to our figure of Virtue, if 
holding the lance, g4;jmperial ſword, ſlightly, with 
one of her hands ſtretch'd downwards, ſhe cou'd, 
by that very hand and action, be made to expreſs 
the latter meaning; opening for that purpoſe ſome 
of the lower fingers of this hand, in a refuſing or 
repelling manner; whilſt with the other arm and 
hand at liberty, ſhe ſhou'd expreſs as well ihe form- 
er meaning, and point out to HERCULES the way 
which leads to honour, and the juſt glory of he- 
roick actions. 

(J.) FROM all theſe circumſtances of hiſtory, 
and action, accompanying this 1mportant figure, 
the difficulty of the deſign will ſufficiently appear, 
to thole who carry their judgment beyond the mere 
form, and are able to conſider the character of the 
paſſion to which it is ſubjected. For where a real 
charaQer 1s mark'd, and the inward form peculi- 
arly deſcrib'd, tis necsſſary the outward ſhou'd give 
place. Whoever thou d expect to ſœe our figure 


of Virtue, in the exact mein of a fine talker, curi—- 


ous in her choice of action, and forming it accord- 
ing to the uſual decorum, and regular movement 
of one of the fair ladys of our age, wou'd certain- 
Iy be far wide of the thought and genius of this 
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piece. Such ſtudy'd action and artificial geſture Ch. 4. 
may be allow'd to the actors and actrices of the 


{tage. But the good painter mult come a little near- 
er to TRUTH, and take care that his action be not 
theatrical, or at ſecond hand; but original, and 
Now altho in the 
ordinary tenour of diſcourſe, the action of the par- 


ty might be allow'd to appear fo far govern'd and 


compos'd by art, as to retain that regular contraſte 
and nice ballance of movement which painters are 
apt to admire as the chief grace of figures ; yet in 
this particular caſe, where the natural eagerneſs of 
debate, ſupported by a thorow antipathy and ani- 
moſity, is join'd to a fort of euthuftaſtick agitation 
incident to our prophetick dame, there can be little 
of that faſhionable mein, or genteel air admitted, 
The painter who, in ſuch a ce as we deſcribe, 
is bound to preſerve the heroick (tile, will doubtleſs 
beware of repreſenting his heroine as a mere /cold, 
Yet this is certain; that it were better for him to 
expoſe himſelf to the meanneſs of ſuch a fancy, and 


paint his lady in a high rant, according to the com- 


mon weakneſs of the ſex, than to engage in the 
embelliſhment of the mere arm, and forgetting the 
character of ſeverity and reprimand belonging to 
the illuſtrious rival, preſent her to us a fair ſpeci- 
ous perſonage, free of emotion, and without the 
leaſt bent or movement which ſhould expreſs the 
real pathetick of the kind. 


H. 
Of the third figure. 


(1.) ONCERNING Pleaſure there needs lit- 
& tle to be ſaid, after what has been alrea- 
dy remark'd in relation to the two preceeding fi- 
gures. The ttuth 6 rppearance, that of hbi/tory, 
and even the decoru .. {elf (according to what has 
been explaia'd above) require evidently that in this 
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Ch. 4. period or inſtant deſerib'd, Pleaſure ſhou'd be 
found ſilent, She can haveno ther language allow'd 


her than that merely of V And *twou'd be 
a happy management for her in the deſign, if in 
turning her eyes to meet thoſe of HERCULEs, ſhe 
ſhou'd find his head aud face already turn'd fo 
much on the cc..trary ſide, as to ſhew it impoſſible 
for her as yet to difcuver the growing paſhon of this 
hero in favour of her rival. By this means the might 
{till with good right retain her fond airs of dalli- 
ance and courtihip ; as having yet diſcover'd no 
reaſon the has to be diſſatisfy d. 
(2.) SHE may be drawn either landing, lean- 
ing, ſitting, or lying ; without a crown, or crown'd 
either with roſes, or with myrtle; according to the 
painter's fancy. And ſince in this ird figure the 
painter has ſo great a liberty left him, he may make 
good advantage of it for the other #ws ; to which 
this latter may be ſubjected, as the laſt in order, 
and of leaſt conſequence, 

(3.) Tua which makes the greateſt difficulty 

in the diſpoſition or ordonnance of this figure P/ea- 
ſure, is, that notwithſtanding the ſupine air and 
character of eaſe and indolence, which ſhou'd be 
given her, ſhe muſt retain ſtil] ſo much life and ac- 
tion, as is ſufficient to expreſs her perſuafroe efort, 
and manner of indicutien towards her proper paths; 
thoſe of the flowery kind, and vale below, whi- 
ther ſhe wou'd willingly guide our hero's ſteps. 
Now ſhou'd this ert be over- ſtrongly expreſs'd ; 
not only the ſupine character and air of indolence 
wou'd be loſt in this figure of Pleaſure; but, 
what 1s worſe, the figure wou'd ſeem to ſpeak, or 
at leaſt appear ſo, as to create a double meaning, 
or equivocal ſenſe in painting: which wou'd deſtroy 
what we have eſtabliſn'd as fundamental, con- 
cerning the abſolute reign of Silence thro- out the 
reſt of the piece, in favour of ViRTVE, the ole 
ſpeaking party at this inſtant, or third period of 
Our hiſtory. 
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(4.) ACCORDING to a computation, which in Ch. 5. 
this way of reaſoning might be made, of the whole Cw 


1:5tion or action to be given to our figure of Plea- 


ſure; ſhe ſhou'd ſcarce have he #/74 reſerv'd for 


that which we may properly call a&ive in her, and 
have already term'd her perſuaſive or indicative 
effort, All beſides ſhou d be employ'd to expreſs 
(if one may ſay fo) her zation, her ſupineneſs, effe- 
minacy, and indulgent eaſe. The head and body 
might intirely favour this Jatter paſſion, One hand 
might be abſolutely reſign'd to it; ſerving only to 


ſupport, with much ado, the lolling lazy body.“ 


And if the other hand be requir'd to expreſs ſome 
kind of geſture or action towards the road of plea- 
ſures recommended by this dame; the geſture 
ought however to be {light and negligent, in the 
manner of one who has given over ſpeaking, and 
appears weary and ſpen- 

(5.) Fox the /hape, the perſon, the complexion, 
and what elſe may be further remark'd as to the 
air and manner of Pleaſure ; all this is naturaily 
comprehended in the oppoſition, as above ſtated, 
between her-/elf and Virtue, 


CHAP. . 


Of the ornaments of the piece: and chiefly of the 
drapery, and perſpective. 


(1.)9 IS ſufficiently known, how great a liber- 

ty painters are us'd to take, in the co- 
louring of their habits, and of other draperys be- 
longing to their hiſtorical pieces. If they are to 
paint a Roman people, they repreſent 'em in dif- 
ferent dreſſes; tho it be certain the common peo- 
ple among 'em were habited very near alike, and 
much after the ſame colour. In like manner, the 


Egyptian, Fews, and other antient nations, as we 
may well ſuppoſe, bore in this particular their re- 
ſpective likeneſs or reſemblance one to another, as 
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Ch. 5. at preſent the Spaniards, Italiant, and ſeveral o- 
ther people of Europe. But ſuch a reſemblance as 


here that the þ//torical truth mult of neceſſity in- 
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this wou'd, in the way of painting, produce a very 
untoward effect; as may caſily be concciv d. For 
this reaſon the painter makes no ſcruple to intro- 
duce philoſophers, and even apo/?les, in various co- 
lours, after a very extraordinary manner. Tis 


deed give way to that which we call Poetic, as 


being govern'd not ſo much by reality, as by pro- 
bability, or plauſible appearance. So that a pain- 
ter, who uſes his privilege or prerogative in this 
reſpect, ought however to do it cautiouſly, atid 
with diſcretion, And when occalion requires that 
he ſhou'd preſent us his p4/o/7phers or apo/tlcs thus 
variouſly colour'd, he mult take care at Jealt ſo to 
mortify his colours, that theſe plain poor men may 
not appear, in his piece, adorn'd like ſo many lords 
or princes of the modern garb, 

(2.) Ir, on the other hand, the painter ſhou'd 
happen to take for his ſubject ſome ſolema entry 
or triumph, where, according to the truth of Vu, 
all manner of magnificence had without doubt been 
actually diſplay'd, and all forts of bright and daz- 
ling colours heap*d together and advanc'd, in emu- 
lation, one againſt another; he ought on this oc- 
caſion, in breach of the 7 Norical truth, or truth 
of fact, to do his utmoſt to diminiſh and reduce the 
exceſſive gayety and ſplendour of thoſe objects, 
which wou'd otherwiſe raiſe ſuch a confuſion, op- 
pugnancy, and riot of colours, as wou'd to any 
judicious eye appear abſolutely intolerable, 

(3.) Ir becomes therefore an able painter in 
this, as well as in the other parts of his workman- 
ſhip, ro have regard principally, and above all, to 
the agreement or correſpondency of things. And 
to that end tis neceſſary he ſhou'd form in his 
mind a certain note or character of unity, which 
being happily taken, wou'd out of the many co- 
lours of his piece, produce (it one may lay ſo) 5 
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different airs (ſuch as /oratas, entrys, or ſaraband;s) 
there are different and diſtinct ſpecies ; of which 
we may ſay in particular, as to each, * That it has 
« jts own proper character or genius, peculiar to 
« it-ſelf.” 

(4.) Tuus the harmony of painting requires, 
« That in whatever ey the painter begins his piece, 
« he ſhou'd be ſure to finiſh it in the ſame.” 

(J.) Tuis regulation turns on the principal f- 


gure, or on the two or three which are eminent, 


in a tablature compos'd of many. For if the pain- 
ter happens to give a certain height or richneſs of 
colouring to his principal figure ; the reſt mult in 
proportion neceſſarily partake this genius. But if, 
on the contrary, the painter ſhou'd have chanc'd 
to give a ſofter air, with more gentleneſs and ſim- 
plicity of colouring, to his principal figure ; the 
reſt muſt bear a character proportionable, and ap- 
pear in an extraordinary ſimplicity ; that one and 
the ſame ſpirit may, without conteſt, reign thro 
the whole of his deſign, 

(6.) Our hiſtorical draught of HercuLEs will 
afford us a very clear example in the caſe. For 
conſidering that the hero is to appear on this occa- 
ſion retir'd and gloomy ; being withal in a manner 
naked, and without any other covering than a lion's 
ſkin, which is it-ſelf of a yellow and duſky co- 
lour; it wou'd be really impracticable for a pain- 
ter to repreſent this principal figure in any extraor- 
dinary brightneſs and luſtre, From whence it fol- 
lows, that in the other inferiour figures or ſubordi- 
nate parts of the work, the painter muſt neceſſarily 
make uſe of ſuch {till quiet colours, as may give to 
the whole piece a character of ſolemnity and ſim- 
plicity, agreeable with it-ſelf. Now ſhou'd our 
painter honeſtly go about to follow his hiſtorian, 
according to the literal ſenſe of the hiſtory, which 
tepreſents VHirtue to us in a reſplendent robe of the 
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Ch. 5. pureſt and moſt gloſſy white; 'tis evident he mul 

WY after this manner deſtroy his piece. The g 
painter in this, as in all other occaſions of like na- 
ture, muſt do as the good poet; who undertakingf 
to ticat ſome common and known ſubject, re fuſes 
however to follow {trifly, like a mere copyiſt c- 
trapſlator, any preceeding poet or hiſtorian ; but 
ſo orders it, that his work in it-felt becomes really 
new and original, 


Publica materies privati juris erit, fi | 
Nec circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem 
Nec verbum derbe curabis reddere fidus 
Jnterpres. 
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(7.) As for what relates to the perſpedive ot 
ſcene of our hiſtorical piece, it ought ſo to preſent 
it-ſelf, as to make us inſtantly conceive that 'tis in 
the country, and in a place of retirement, ncar 
ſome wood or foreſt, that this whole action paſſes. 
For *rwou'd be impertinent to bring architecture or 
buildings of whatever kind in view, as tokens offf 1 

| 


company, diverſion, or affairs, in a place purpoſcly 
choſen to denote ſolitude, thoughtfulnefs, and pre- 
meditate retreat. Beſides, that according to the] 


poets (our guides and malters in this art) neither f 
the Goddeſſes, nor other divine forms of whatever! 
kind, car'd ever to preſent themſelves to human 
ſight, elſewhere than in theſe deep receſies, And, 
tis worth obſerving here, how particularly our phi- I 
"$i loſophical hiſtorian affects to ſpeak, by way of pre- 
ö vention, of the ſolitary place where HzrcuLEs 
1 was retir'd, and of his thoughtfulneſs preceding 
[5 this apparition : which from theſe circumſtances may Þþ F 
|! bc conltru'd hence-forward as a mere dream ; but / 
as ſuch, a truly rational, and divine - one. p 
(8.) As to the fortreſs, temple, or palace of 
$i Virtue, ſituated on a mountain, after the emble- . 
| 1 


f * Hor. de Art, Poet. v. 131. 
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matical way; as we ſce repreſented in ſome pieces 
_ d upon this ſubject; there is nothing of this kind CS 


xpreſs'd by cur hiſtorian, And ſhou'd this or any 
8 of a like nature preſent it-ſelf in our deſign, 
it wwu'd ful the mind with foreign fancys, and my- 
ſterious views, no way agreeable to the talle 
and genius of this picce, Nor is there any thing, 
at the ſame time, on PLEA $URz's tide, to anſwer, 
by way of oppoſition, to this palace of Virrur 
which, if expreſs d, would on this account deſtroy 
the juſt ſimplicity and correſpondency of our work. 

(9.) ANOTHER reaſon againſt the per/pective- 
part, the architecture, or other ſtudy'd ornameats 
of the at kind, in this particular picce of ours, 
is; that in reality there being no occaſion for theſe 
appearances, they wou'd prove a mere incumbrance 
to the eye, and wou d of neceſſity diſturb the hight, 
by diverting it from that which is principal, the 
hiſtory and fact. Whatſoecver appears in a hiſto- 
rical deſign, which is not eſſential to the action, 
ſerves only to confound the repreſentation, and per- 
plex the mind: more particularly, if thele epi/odict 
parts are ſo lively wrought, as to vie with the prin— 
Cipal ſubject, and contend for precedency with the 
A juit deſign, or tablarure, 
ſhou'd, at firſt view, diſcover, What nature is 
delign'd to imitate; what %, whether of che 
higher or lower kind, it aims chicfly to repreſent. 
The piece mult by no means be equivocal or du— 
bious ; but mult with eaſc diſtinguiſh it ſelf, either 
as hiſtorical and moral, or as perſpedttye und mere- 
ly natural. If it be the lutter of theſe be: aurys, 
which we deſire to ſee delineated according to its 
perfection, then zhe farmer mult give place. The 
higher life muſt be allay'd, and in a manner diſ- 
countenanc'd and obſcur'd; whillt the Jab nr diſ- 
plays it-ſelf, and is exhibited as principal. Even 
that which according to a term of art we common- 
ly call /11-1;f+, and is in reality of the laſt and 
loweſt degree of painting, mult have its ſuperiori- 
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ty and juſt preference, in a tablature of its own 
pecies, Tis the ſame in animal-pieces; where 
beaſts, or fowl are repreſented, In /and/kip, in- 
animates are principal: *tis the carth, the water, 
the ſtones, and rocks which live. All other life 
becomes ſubordinate. Humanity, ſenſe, manners, 
mult in this place yield, and become inferiour, 
Tvouꝭ d be a fault even to aim at the expreſſion of 
any real beauty in this kind, or go about to ani- 
mate or heighten in any conſiderable degree the ac- 
companying figures of men, or deitys which are 
accidentally introduc'd, as appendices, or orna- 
ments, in ſuch a piece. But if, on the contrary, the 
human ſpecies be that which firlt preſents it- ſelf in 
a picture; if it be the intelligent life, which is ſet 
to view; 'tis the t r ſpecies, the other life, which 
mult then ſurrender and become ſubſervient. The 
merely natural muſt pay homage to the hi/torical 
or 915ral, Every beauty, every grace mult be ſa- 
criſie d to the real BEAUTY of this firſt and higheſt 
order. For nothing can be more deform'd than a 
confuſion of many beautys : and the confuſion be- 
comes inevitable, where the ſubjection is not com- 
pleat. 

(10.) By the word moRAL is underſtood, in 
this place, all forts of judicious repreſentations of 
the human paſſions; as we ſee even in battle pieces ; 

xcepting thoſe of diſtant figures, and the diminu- 

tive kind ; which may rather be conſider d as a ſort 
of {:nd/kip. In all other martial pieces, we ſee 
expreſs'd in lively action, the ſeveral degrees of 
valour, magnanimity, cowardice, terrour, anger, 
according to the ſeveral characters of nations, 
and particular men. 'Tis here that we may ſee 
teroes and chic/5 (ſuch 1s the ALEXANDERsS and 
CoxSTANTINES) appear, even in the hotteſt of 
the action, with a tranquillity and ſedateneſs of 
mind peculiar to themſclves: which is, indeed, 
in a direct and proper ſenſe, profoundly moral. 

(11.) BUT as the ral part is differently treat- 
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ed in a cem, from what it is in V%, or in a Ch, 5. 


philspphic al work ; 
ing be far differently t treated, from what it natu- 
rally | is, either in the 4i/tory, or poem. For want 
of a right underſtanding of this maxim, it often 
happens that by cndeavouring to render a piece 
highly u and learned, it becomes thorowly ri- 
diculous and impertinent. 

(12.) For the ordinary works of sc TRE, 
ſuch as the /2ww-relieves, and ornaments of columms 
and ed:/fces, great allowance is made. The 2 
rules of perſpective are here wholly revers'd, 
neceſſity requires, and are accommodated to Fx 
circumſtance and genius of the place or building, 
according to a certain axconomy or order of à par- 
ticular and diſtin kind; as will caſily be obſerv'd 
by thoſe who have thorowly ſtudy d the TRAIAN 
aud ANTONINUS-þi{lars, and other relieve- works 
of the antients. In the ſame manner, as to pieces 
of ingrav'd work, medals, or whatever thews it- 
ſelf in one {ubſtance (as braſs or ton c) or only by 
made and light (as in ordinary drawings, or 
ſtamps) much alſo is allow'd, and many things ad- 
mitted, of the tio, miraculous, or 2 Herösli— 
cal kind, Tis here, that we have free {+ pe: y With 
al for whatever is learned, emblematic 5 or c11/9- 
matick, But for the compleatly imitative and 1 l. 
lufive art of PAIN TI NSG, whoſe character it is to 
employ in her works the united force of chitzrent 
colours; and who, ſurpaſing by fo many degrees, 
and in ſo many privileges, all other human fiction, 
or imitative art, aſpires in a directer manner to- 
wards deceit, and a command over our very ſenſe; 
ſhe muſt of neceſſity abandon whatever is over- 
learned, humorous, or aui; to maintain her- 
ſelf in what is natural, credible, and wins „ 
our aent : that ſhe may thus acquit her-iclt of 
what is her chief province, the fpecious appearunce 
of the objects ſhe repreſents, Otherwiſe we ſhall 
naturally bring againſt her the juſt criticiim of Ho- 
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Ch. 5. RACE, on the ſcenical repreſentation ſo nearly al- 
ly'd to her: 


Ducdcungue eflendis mihi fic, incredulus odi. 


(13.) WE are therefore to conſider this as 2 
ſure maxim or obſervation in painting, ** That a 
« /i/inrical and moral piece mult of neceſſity loſe 
much of its natural ſimplicity and grace, if any 
« thing of the emblcmatical or enigmatick kind be 
0 viſibly and directly intermix d.“ As if, for in- 
ſtance, the circle of the * zoadiack, with its twelve 
ſigns were introduc'd. Now this being an appear- 
ance which carrys not any manner of ſimilitude or 
a colourable reſemblance to any thing extant in real 
| nature; it cannot poſſibly pretend to win the ſenſe 

Or Zain belief, by the help of any poetical enthuj:- 

al, relivinus hiſtory, or faith. For by means of 

theſe, indeed, we arc eaſily induc'd to contemplate 

(1 as realitys thoſe divine perſonages and miraculous 
| 1 forms, which the leading painters, antient and mo- 
dern, have ſpecioufly deſign'd, according to the 
1 particular doarine or theology of their ſeveral reli- 
| 210u5 and national beliefs. But for our tablature 
in particular, it carrys nothing with it of the mere 
e11b/2:natical or enigmatick kind: ſince for what 
rclates to the double way of the vale and moun- 
| tain, this may naturally and with colourable appear- 
| ance be repreſented at the mountain's foot. But 


[ 

| if on the ſummit or higheſt point of it, we ſhou'd 
| I | place the fortreſs, or palace of Virtue, riſing above | 
14 the clouds, this wou'd immediately give the enig- 
(B18 matical myſterious air to our pidre, and of ne- 
Silt. ceſſity deſtroy its perſuaſive ſimplicity, and natural! 
Wit: appcarance. | 
10 * This is what RAPHAEL himſelf has done, in his 
| famous deſign of the judgment of PARIS, but this piece 
id |: having been never painted, but deſign'd only for Marc | * 
9 Ih. ANToON1o's engraving, it comes not within our cen- 
| | ſure; as appears by what is ſaid in the r juſt 
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.) Ix ſhort, we are to carry this remem- Ch. 6. 
* {till along with us, “ That the fewer tage, 


objects ar C, beſides thoſe which are abſolutely 
« neceſſary in a piece, the caſier it is for the eye, 

by one ſimple act and in one view, to compre— 
« hend the ſ%% or while,” The multipication 
of ſubjects, tho ſubaltern, renders the ſubordinati» 
on more difhcult to exccute in the ordonnance or 
compoſition of a work. And if the /ub2r {in1tinr 
be not perfect, the rde (which makes the beau— 
ty) remains imperfect. Now the ſubordinaiion can 
never be perfect, Expt „ hen the ordonnance 
js {uch, that the eve not only runs over with eaſe 
« the ſeveral parts of the delign, (reducing till its 
% view each moment on the principal jubject on 
e which all turns) but when the fame eve, with- 
« out the lealt detainment in any of the particular 
« parts, and reſting, as it were, immoveable in the 
« middle, or center of the tablature, may {ce at 
once, in an agrecable and perfect correſponden— 
&* Cy, all which is there exhibited to the fight 


C5 AP, VI. 


Of the caſual or independent ornaments, 


(1.) HERE remains for us now to conſider 

only of the ſeparate ornaments, inde- 
pendent both of figures and perſpective; fuch as 
the F machine-work or divinitys in the ſky, the 
winds, cupids, birds, animals, dogs, or other looſe 
pieces which are introduc'd without any abſolute 
neceſhty, and in a way of humour. But as theſe 


* This is what the Grecian maſters ſo happily ex- 
preſ/d, by the ſingle word 'EuourorrToy. See Charaftes 
riſticts, VOL. I. p. 96, &c. 

+ This is underſtocd of the machine-work, when it zs 
merely ernameutal, and not eſſential in the piece 3 by mak 
ing part of the biſtary, er fable it-ſelf, 
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' Ch. 6. belong chiefly to the ordinary life, and to the co- 


T 
WY mict, or mix'd kind; our tablature, which on the t 
contrary is wholly epic#, heroick, and in the tr y- t 
1 gick ſtile, wou'd not fo caſily admit of any thing c 
ll 1: in this light way. i1 
"f (2.) We may beſides conſider, that whereas the 0 
9 mind is naturally led to fancy myſtery in a work of i 
1 ſuch a genius or ſtile of painting as ours, and to 5 
Si confound with each other the two diſtinct kinds of t 
| the emblematick and merely hi/tzrical or poetick ; n 
il we ſhou'd take care not to afford it this occaſion of 'f 

N error and deviation, by introducing into a piece of 
fl ſo uniform a deſign, ſuch appendices, or ſupple- | a 
400 mentary parts, as, under pretext of giving light to fi 
| the hiſtory, or characterizing the figures, thou'd t 


ſerve only to diſtract or diſſipate the ſight, and con- c 
found the judgment of the more intelligent ſpecta- a 


tors. | 0 

| (3.) © WILL it then (ſays one) be poſſible to | < 

1 % make out the ſtory of theſe two dame in com- ir 
0 e pany with HERCULES, without otherwiſe di— n. 
| e {linguiſhing them than as above deſcrib'd? tl 
We anſwer, it is poſſible; and not that only, but 1 


certain and infallible, in the caſe of one who has | tt 
the leaſt genius, or has ever heard in general con- p. 
cerning HERCULES, without ſo much as having Þ 1 
ever heard this hiſtory in particular, But if not- in 
1 withitanding this, we wou'd needs add ſome exte- g. 
| riour marks, more declaratory and determinanve J vi 
of theſe two perſonages, VIKkKTUE and PLEASURE; | in 
it may be perform'd, however, without any neceſ- 
ſary recourſe to what is abſolutely of the emblem 
kind. The manner of this may be explain'd as fol- J i. 
lows th 
(4.) Tur energy or natural force of Virtue, ac- 187 
cording to the moral philoſophy of higheſt note a- 
mon che antients, was expreſs'd in the double ef- I A 
fect of © / rvearance and tudurance, or what we 
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may otherwiſe call re/rainment and ſupport. For 
the former, /e bit or bridle, plac'd ſomewhere on 
the ſide of Virtue, may ſerve as emblem ſuffici- 
ent; and for the ſecond, the helmet may ſerve 
in the ſame manner: eſpecially ſince they are 
each of them appurtenances eſſential to Heres (who, 
in the quality of warriors, were alſo ſubduers or 
* managers of horſes) and that at the ſame time 
theſe are really portable inſtruments, ſuch as the 
martial dame, who repreſents Virtue, may be well 
ſuppos'd to have brought along with her. 

(5.) ON the fide of PLEASURE, certain vaſes, 
and other pieces of imbols'd plate, wrought in the 
figures of /atyrs, fruns, and Bacchanals, may ſerve 
to expreſs the debauches of the table-kind, And 
certain draperys thrown careleſly on the ground, 
and hung upon a neighbouring tree, forming a kind 
of bower and couch for this luxurious dame, may 
ſerve ſufficiently to ſuggeſt the thought of other 
indulgences, and to ſupport the image of the effe- 
minate, indolent, and amorous paſſions. Beſides 
that for this latter kind, we may reſt ſatisfy'd, tis 
what the painter will hardly fail of repreſenting to 
the full. The fear is, leſt he ſhou'd overdo this 
part, and expreſs the affection too much to tie life. 
The appearance will, no doubt, be ſtrongly wrought 
in all the features and proportions of this rd f- 
gure; which is of a reliſh far more popular, and 


vulgarly ingaging, than that other oppos'd to it, 


in our hiſtorical deſign. 


iu the emblematick moral phil: phy of the antients. TWhence 


that known precept, Arx Y 'ATtxy, SUSTINE & AB» 
STINE. | F 

* CasTOR, Por.LUX; all the heroes of HoMER; 
ALEXANDER the Great, Cc. 
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CONCLUSTO M. 
(I.) W E may conclude this argument with a 


general reiieftion, which ſeems to ariſe 
naturally from chat has been {id on this ſubject in 
particular; * That in a rea »//ory-painter, the 
„ ſame knowledg, the fame tudy, and views, are 
“ requir'd, as in a real pct.” Never can the poet 
(whilſt he juſtly holds that name) become a rela- 
tor, or hiſtorian at large. He is allowed only to 


deſcribe a ſingle action: not the actions of a ſingle 


man, or people. The painter is a hiſtorian at the 
ſame rate, bat itil] more rarrowly conſin d, as in 
fact appears; ſince it wou'd certainly prove a more 
ridiculous attempt to comprehend two or three 
diltint actions or parts of hiſtory in nue picture, 
than to comprehend ten times the number in one 
and the /ame poem. 

(2.) Pis well known, that to each ſpecies of 
poetry, there are natural proportions and limits aſ- 
ſign d. And it wou'd be a grols abſurdity indeed 
to imagine, that in a poem there was nothing which 
we cou d call meaſure or number, except merely 
in the verſe. An elegy, and an epigram have each 
of 'em their meaſure and proportion, as well as a 
tragedy, or epick poem. In the ſame manner, as 
to painting, ſculpture, or ſtatuary, there are parti- 
cular meaſures which form what we call a pzece : 
as for inſtance, in mere portraiture, a head, or 
Lu; the former of which mult retain always the 
whole, or at leaſt a certain. part of the neck ; as 
the Jatter the ſhoulders, and a certain part of the 
breaſt, If any thing be added or retrench d, the 
piece is deſtroy d. Tis then a mangled trunk, or 
diſmember'd body, which preſents it-ſelf to our 
imagination; and this too not thro uſe merely, or 
on the account of cuſtom, but of neceſſity, and by 
the nature of the appearance: fince there are ſuch 
and {uch parts of the human body, which are na- 
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+turally match'd, and muſt appear in company: the 


ſection, if unſkiitully made, being in reality horrid, 

and repreſenting rather an amputatic? in ſurgery, 
than a ſeemly divi/zon or ſeparation according to 
And thus it is, that in general, thro ali the 
plaltick arts, or works of imitation, “ Whatſo- 
« ever is drawn from nature, with the intention of 


e raiſing in us the imagination of the natural ſpe- 


« cies or object, according to real beauty and 
te truth, ſhou'd be coinpriz'd in certain compleat 
« portions or diſtricts, which repreſent the corre- 


fſpondency or union of each part of nature, with 


«© intire NATURE fer jelf.” And tis this natu— 
ral apprehenſion, or anticipating ſenſe of unity, 
which makes us give even to the works of our 
inferiour artizans, the name of picces by way of 
excellence, and as denoting the /-/7ne/5 and truth 
of work. 

(3-) In order therefore to ſucceed rightly in the 
formation of any thing truly beautiful in this higher 
order of deſign; 'twere to be wiſh'd that the ar- 
tilt, who had underitanding enough to comprehend 
what a real piece or tablature imported, and who, 
in order to this, had acquir'd the knowledg of a 
whole and parts, wou'd aſterwards apply himſelf 
to the ſtudy of 12zral and poetick truth: that by 
this means the thoughts, ſentiments, or manners, 
which hold the fiiit rank in his hiſtorical work, 
might appear ſutable to the higher and nobler ſpe- 
cies of humanity in which he practis'd,. to the ge- 
nius of the age which he deſcribd, and to the 
principal or main action which he choſe to repre- 
ſent. He wou d then naturally learn to reject thoſe 
falſe ornaments of affected graces, exaggerated paſ= 
frons, byperbalical and prodigious 9 ms ; Which 

equally with the mere capricious and groteſque, de- 
ſtroy the juſt /mplicity, and unity, eſſential in a 
PIECE, And for his c-/zuring; he wou'd then 
ſoon find how much it became him to be reſcrv'd, 
ſevere, and chaite, in this particular of his art; 
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where luxury and libertiniſm are, by the power 9 
faſhion and the modern taſte, bæcome ſo univerſally 
eſtabliſh d. | 
(4.) Tis evident however from reaſon 1r-ſelf, 
as well as from * hiſtory and experience, that no- 
thing is more fatal, either to painting, architecture, 
or the other arts, than this /al/e re/7/h, which i 
govern'd rather by what immcdiately {trikes the 
| | ſeuſe, than by what conſequentially and by re- 
4 | | flection pleaſes the mind, and fatisſies the thought 
11 and reaſon, So that whilit we look on þcairrti;; 
| with the ſame eye, as we view commonly the ric b 
| ſtuffs, and colour'd {i]ks worn by our ladys, and 
$14} admir'd in dreſs, equipage, or farnithre; we muſtf 
of neceſſity be effeminate in our taſte, and utterly 
ſet wrong as to all judgmeat aud Knowledg iu the D 
kind. For of this z7tative art we Way jullly lay; 
| « That tho it borrows. help indeed from colours, 
| « and uſes them, as meas, to execute its deſigns; 
« [It has nothing, however, more wide of its real 


I . o * o 

| « aim, or more remote from its intention, than 
lll to make a /hew of colours, or from their mix- 

| « ture, to raiſe a f /eparate and /attering pleas 


| &« ſure to the SENSE,” 


* ee ViTRUVIVUS and PLINY. 

+ The plesfure is plaialy foreign aud ſeparate ; as Þbav- M 
ing no conccru or FOG in the priper delight or eternal 
meat which naturally ariſes from the ſubject, and workmone 
ip it=/elf. For the ſuljed, in refpeit of pleaſure, as wei 
as feience, 15 abſalutel- compleated, when the eig is exe- 

0 cuted, aud the propos'd imitation once actonpiify'd.”* Aud 
i thus it «lwavs is the beſt, when the cclours are moſi ſ#*%» 
du'd, and made ſubſervient. 
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CONCERNING 


. 


My Lo Rp, 


HIS letter comes to your Lordſhip, ac- 

company'd with a ſmall writing intitled 

A NOTION : for ſuch alone can that 

piece deſervedly be call d, which aſpires 

no higher than to the forming of a proc, and that 

too in ſo vulgar a ſcience as painting. zut what- 

ever the ſubject be, if it can prove any way enter- 

taining to you, it will ſufficiently anſwer my detign. 

And if poſſible it may have that good ſucceſs, I 

ſhou'd have no ordinary opinion of my project; 

ſince 1 know how hard it wou'd be to give your 

Lordſhip a real entertainment by any thing which 
was not in ſome reſpect worthy and uſeful, 

Ox this account I mult, by way of prevention, 
inform your Lordſhip, that after I had conceiv'd 
my vo rio ſuch as you ſee it upon paper, I was 
not contented with this, but fell directly to work; 
and by the hand of a ma{ter-painter brought it 
into practice, and form d a real dn. This Was 
not enough, 1 reſoly d afterwards to {ce What 

VOL, IV. D 
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effect it wou'd have, when taken out of mere black. 


and-white, into colours: and thus a ſketch was} 


afterwards drawn. This pleas'd ſo well, that be- 


ing incourag'd by the virtus//, who are fo emi- 
nent in this part of the world, I reſolv'd at lat 
to engage my painter in the great work, Immedi. 
ately a cloth was beſpoke of a ſutable dimenſion, 
and the figures taken as big or bigger than the 
common life; the ſubject being of the heroick 
kind; and requiring rather ſuch figures as ſhou'l 
appear above ordinary human ſtature, 

Tuus my NOTION, as light as it may prove in 
the treatiſe, is become very ſubſtantial in the wort. 
man/hip. The piece is ſtill in hand; and like to 
continue ſo for ſome time. Otherwiſe the fir] 
draught or deſign ſhou'd have accompany'd the 
treatiſe; as the treatiſe does this letter. But the 
deſign having grown thus into a ſketch, and the 
ſketch afterwards into a picture; I thought it fi 
your lordſhip ſhou'd either ſee the ſeveral pieces to- 
gether, or be troubled only with that which was 
the belt ; as undoubtedly the great one mult prove, 
if the maſter I cmploy ſinks not very much beloy 
himſelf, in this performance, 

Far ſurely ſhou'd I be, my Lord, from con- 
ceiving any vanity or pride in amuſements of ſuch 
an inferior kind as theſe ; eſpecially were they ſuch 
as they may naturally at firſt fight appear. I pre- 
tend not here to apologize either for em, or for 
-y-ſelf. Your Lordihip however knows, I have 
naturally ambition enough to make me deſirous of 
employing my-ſelf in buſineſs of a higher order: 
ſince it has been my fortune in publick affairs to 
act often in concert with you, and in the ſame views, 


on the intereſt of Eu R oOorEH and mankind. Ther 
was a time, and that a very early one of my lite 


when I was not wanting to my country, in thi 
reſpect. But after ſome years of hearty labour 
and pans in this kind of workmanſhip, an unhap* 
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y breach in my health drove me not only from 
the ſeat of buſineſs, but forc'd me to ſeck theſe 
foreign climates; where, as mild as winters gene- 
rally are, I have with much ado liv'd out this 
latter-one; and am now, as your Lordſhip finds, 
employing my ſelf in ſuch eaſy ſtudys as are molt 
ſutable to my ſtate of health, and to the genius of 


the country where I am conſin d. 


TH1s in the mean time I can, with ſome aiſu— 
rance, ſay to your Lordſhip in a kind of foitir of 
prophecy, from what I have obſery'd or the riling 
genius of our nation, That if we live to ice a peace 
any way aaſwerable to that generous ſpirit with 
which this war was begun, and carry'd on, for our 

zun liberty and that of Euzxore : the figure we 
are like to make abroad, and the increale of 
knowledg, industry and ſenſe at home, will render 
united BRITAIN the principal ſet of arts; and 
by her politeneſs and advantages in this kind, will 
ſhew evidently, how much ſhe owes to thute coun» 
ſels, which taught her to exert herſelf ſo rclolute- 
ly in behalf of the common cauſe, and that of her 
own liberty, and happy constitution, neceſiarily 
included. 

| can my: ſelf remember the time, when, in re- 
ſ>c&t of Musick, our reigning ta'te was in many 
degrees inferior to the French, Che long reign 
of luxury and pleaſure under hg CHARLES the 
ſecond, and the foreign hehe nd ttudy'd advan- 
tages given to mufrok in 4 foowng en, con 4 
not raiſe our genius the icaii in this repeat. bat 


when the ſpirit of the nation was grown inne 
free, tho engag d at that time in ty fob th ar, 
and with the molt donbtiul ſuccets, e wo Goa 
er began to turn our-ſclves towards rift, wall 


enquire what ITALY in particular rogge, than 

in an inſtant we outitrip'd our neighbours Us 

FRENCH, enter'd into a genius far beyond Uhcis, 
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end rais'd our · ſelves an ear, and judgment, not in. 
feriour to the beſt now in the world, 

Ix the ſame manner, as to PAINTING, Tho 
we have as yet nothing of our own native growth in 
this kind worthy of being mention'd ; yet ſince the 
publick has of late begun to expreſs a relifh for 
ingravings, drawings, copyings, and for the ori- 
ginal paintings of the chief Italian ſchools, (ſa 
contrary to the modern French) I doubt not that, 
in very few years, we ſhall make an equal pro- 
greſs in this other ſcience. And when our hu- 
mour turns us to cultivate theſe deſigning arts, 
our genius, I am perſuaded, will naturally carry 
us over the ſlighter amuſements, and lead us to 
that higher, more ſerious, and noble part of ta- 
tian, Which relates to hiſtory, human nature, and 
the chief degree or order of BEAUTY ; I mean that 
of the rational life, diſtin from the merely ve- 
getable and /znjeble, as in animals, or plants; ac- 
.cording to thoſe ſeveral degrees or orders of paint- 
ing, which your Lordſhip will find ſuggeſted in this 
cxtemporary notion J have ſent you. 

As for ARCHITECTURE, 'tis no wonder if ſo 
many noble deſigns of this kind have miſcarry'd a- 
mongſt us; ſince the genius of our nation has 
hitherto been ſo little turn'd this way, that thro 
ſeveral reigns we have patiently ſeen the nobleſt 
publick buildings periſh (if 1 may ſay ſo) under the 
hand of one ſingle court- architect; who, if he 
had been able to profit by experience, wou'd long 
ſiace, at our expence, have prov'd the greateſt ma- 
iter in the world. But I queſtion whether our pa- 
tience is like to hold much longer. The devaſta- 
tion ſo long committed in this kind, has made us 
begin to grow rude and clamorous at the hearing 
of a new palace ſpoilt, or a new deſign committed 
to ſome raſh or impotent pretender. 

Tis the good fate of our nation in this parti— 
cular, that there remain yet two of the nobleſt 
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ſubjects for architecture; our prince's palace, and 
our houſe of parliament, For | can't but ſanſy 
that when Hhitehall is thought of, the neighbuur- 
ing Lords and Commons will at the fame time be 
plac'd in better chambers and apartments, than at 
preſent ; were it only for majeſty's ſake, and as 
a magnificence becoming the perſon of the prince, 
who here appears in full ſolemnity. Nor do I fear 
that when theſe new ſubjects arc attempted, we 
ſhou'd miſcarry as groſly as we have doac in others 
before. Our ate, in this reſpect, may prove per- 
haps more fortunate than our church, in having 
waited till a national taſte was form'd, before theſe 


- edifices were undertaken, But the zeal of the na- 


tion cou*d not, it ſeems, admit ſo long a delay in 
their eccleſiaſtical ſtructures, particularly their e- 
tropolitan. And ſince a zeal of this ſort has been 
newly kindled amongſt us, tis like we ſhall fee from 


afar the many ſpires ariſing in our great city, with 


ſuch haſty and ſudden growth, as may be the oc- 
caſion perhaps that our immediate reliſh ſhall be 
hereafter cenſur'd, as retaining much of what ar- 
tilts call the Gothic kind. 

HARDLY, indeed, as the publick now ſtands, 
ſhou'd we bear to ſee a Whztehall treated like a 
Hampton · Court, or even a new cathedral like St, 
PauL's. Almolt every-one now becomes con- 
cern'd, and intereſts himſelf in ſuch publick ſtruc- 
tures, Even thoſe pieces too are brought under 
the common cenſure, which, tho rais'd by private 
men, are of ſuch a grandure and magniſicence, as 
to become national ornaments. The ordinary man 
may build his cottage, or the plain gentleman his 
country-houſe according as he fanſys: but when 
a great man builds, he will find little quarter from 
the pubhck, if inſtead of a beautiful pile, he raiſes, 


at a vaſt expence, ſuch a falſe and counterfeit piece 


of magnificence, as can be juſtly arraign'd for its 
deformity by ſo many knowing men in art, and by 
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the whole people, who, in ſuch a conjuncture, rea- 
dily follow their opinion, 

Ix reality the people are no ſmall partys in this 
cauſe, Nothing moves ſucceſsfully without 'em. 
There can be no pvBL1ICk, but where they are 
included. And without a publick voice, knowing- 
ly guided and directed, there is nothing which can 
raiſe a true ambition in the artiſt ; nothing which 
can cxalt the genius of the workman, or make him 
emulous of after- ſame, and of the approbation of 
his country, and of poſterity, For with 72heſe he 
naturally, as a freeman, mult take part: in Hehe 
he has a paſhonate concern, and intereſt, rais'd in 
him by the ſame genius of /iberty, the ſame /aws 
and goyvernment, by which this property, and the 
rewards of his pains and induſtry are ſecur'd to 
him, and to his generation after him. 

EvERY thing co-operates, in ſuch a /fate, to- 
wards the improvement of art and ſcience. And 
for the de/igning arts in particular, ſuch as archi- 
tecture, painting, and ſtatuary, they are in a man- 
ner link'd together. The taſte of one kind brings 
neceflarily that of the others along with it. When 
the /ree ſpirit of a nation turns it- ſelf this way, 
judgments are form'd ; criticks ariſe; the publick 
eye and ear improve; a right taſte prevails, and in 
a manner forces its way. Nothing is ſo improving, 


nothing ſo natural, ſo congenial to the liberal arts, 
as that reigning liberty and high ſpirit of a people, 
which from the habit of judging in the highelit 


matters for themſelves, makes 'em freely judg 
of other ſubjects, and enter thorowly into the cha- 
racters as well of zen and manners, as of the 
produdts or works of men, in art and ſcience, So 
much, my Lord, do we owe to the excellence of 
our national conſtitution, and legal monarchy 3 hap- 
pily fitted for us, and which alone cou'd hold to- 
gether lo mighty « people; all ſharers (tho at fo 
jar a diſtauce from cach other) in the government 
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of themſelves ; and meeting under ove head in one 
valt metropolis ; whole enormous growth however 
cenſurable in other reſpects, is actually a cauſe that 
workmanſhip and arts of fo many kinds ariſe to 
ſuch perfection. 

WHAT encouragement our higher powers may 
think fit to give theſe growing arts, 1 wil! nat pre- 
tend to gueſs. "This I know, that 'tis ſo much 
for their advantage and interelt ro make them- 
ſelves the chief partys in the cauſe, that I wiſh no 
court or miniſtry, beſides a truly virtuons and wiſe 
one, may ever concern themſelves in the affair, 
For ſhou'd they do ſo, they wou'd in reality do 
more harm than good; fince 'tis not the nature of 
a court (ſuch as courts generally are) to improve, 
but rather corrupt a ta/fe, And what is in the 
beginning ſet wrong by their example, is hard- 
ly ever afterwards rccoverable in the genius of a 
nation, 

CONTENT therefore I am, my Lord, that BRI. 
TAIN ſtand: in this reſpect as the now does. Nor 
can one, methinks, with juſt reaſon regret her hav- 
ing hitherto made no greater advancement in theſe 
affairs of art. As her con/?/?4ti9n has grown 
and been eſtabliſh'd, ſhe has in proportion firted 
her-ſelf for other improvements. There has been 
no anticipation in the caſe. And in this ſurely ſhe 
mult be eſteem d wiſe, as well as happy; that ere 
fhe attempted to raiſe her ſelf any other taſte or 
relith, the ſecur'd her ſelf a right one in povern- 
ment, She has now the advantage of beginning 
in other matters, on a new foot, She has her 
n:d:ls yet to ſeck, her ſcale and tandard to form, 
with deliberation and good choice, Able enough 
ſhe is at preſent to ſhift for herſelf; however aban- 
don d or helpleſs ſhe has been left by thoſe whom 
it became to aſſiſt her. Hardly, indeed, cou'd 
ſhe procure a ſingle academy for the training of 
her youth in excrciſes, As good ſoldiers as ws 
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are, and as good horſes as our climate affords, 
our princes, rather than expend their treaſure this 
way, have ſuffer'd our youth to paſs into a foreign 
nation, to learn to ride, As for other academys, 
ſuch as thoſe for painting, ſculpture, or architec- 
ture, we have not ſo much as heard of the propoſal; 
whilſt the prince of our rival nation raiſes acade- 
mys, breeds youth, and ſends rewards and pen- 
ſions into foreign countrys, to advance the intereſt 
and credit of his own. Now if, notwithſtanding 
the indultry and pains of this foreign court, and 
the ſupine un-concernedneſs of our own, the nati- 
onal taſte however riſes, and already ſhews it-ſelf in 
many reſpects beyond that of our ſo highly- aſſiſted 
neighbours ; what greater proof can there be of 
the ſuperiority of genius in one of theſe nations a- 
bove the other ? 

'Tis but this moment that I chance to read in 
an article of one of the gazettes from PAR Is, that 
tis reſolv'd at court to eſtabliſh a new academy 
for political affairs. © In it the preſent chict- 
« miniſter is to preſide ; having under him fix aca- 
« demiſts, doutz des talens neceſſaires No 
« perſon to be receiv'd under the age of twenty- 
« five, A thouſand livres penſion for each ſcho- 
«. lar Able maſters to be appointed for teach- 
« ing them the neceſſary ſciences, and inſtructing 
them in the treatys of peace and alliances, which 
© have been formerly made The members 
« to aſſemble three times a week C'eſt de ce 
« ſeminaire (ſays the writer) qu'on tirera les ſe- 
« cretaires d'ambaſſade ; qui par degrez pourront 
« monter d de plus hauts emplois.“ 

I musT confeſs, my Lord, as great an admirer 
as I am of theſe regular inſtitutions, I can't but 
loox upon an academy for miniſters as a very ex- 
traordinary eſtabliſhment ; eſpecially in ſuch a mo- 
narchy as FRANCE, and at ſuch a conjuncture as 
the preſent. It looks as if the miniſters of that 
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court had diſcover'd lately ſome new methods of 
negotiation, ſuch as their predeceſſors Ricilitu 
and MAZARINE never thought of ; or that, on the 
contrary, they have found themſelves ſo declin'd, 
and at ſuch a loſs in the management of this pre— 
ſent treaty, as to be forc'd to take their leſſon from 
ſome of thoſe miniſters with whom they treat: a 
reproach, of which, no doubt, they muſt be high- 
ly ſenſible. 

Bur tis not my deſign here, to entertain your 
Lordſhip with any reflections upon politicks, or the 
methods which the FrxzxcH may take to raiſe 
themſelves new miniiters, or yew generals; who 
may prove a better match for us than hitherto, 
whilſt we held our . I will only ſay to your 
Lordſhip on this ſubject of academys; that indeed 
I have leſs concern for the deficiency of ſuch a one 
as this, than of any other v hich cou'd be thought 
of, for ENGLAND ; and that as for a ſeminary of 
ſtateſmen, 1 doubt not but, without this extraor- 
dinary help, we ſhall be able, out of our od ſtock, 
and the common courſe of buſineſs, conſtantly to 
furniſh a ſufficient number of well-qualify'd perſons 
to ſerve upon occaſion, either at home, or in our 
foreign treatys ; as often as ſuch perſons accord- 
ingly qualify'd ſhall duly, honeſtly, and bona fide 
be requir'd to ſerve, 

I RETURN therefore to my virtus/s-ſcience ; 
which being my chief amuſement in this place and 
circumſtance, your Lord{hip has by it a freſh inſtance 
that I can never employ my thoughts with fſatiſ- 
faction on any ſubject, without making you a party. 
For even this very NOTION had its riſe chiefly 
from the converſation of a certain day, which 1 had 
the happineſs to paſs a few years ſince in the coun- 
try with your Lordihip, *Twas there you ſhew'd 
me ſome ingravings, which had been ſent you 
from ITALY. One ia particular I well remember 
of which the ſubje& was the very ſame with that 
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of my written noT1oN inclos'd. But by what 
hand it was done, or after what maſter, or how 
executed, I have quite forgot, Twas the ſum. 
mer-ſcaſon, when you had receſs from buſineſs, 
And I have accordingly calculated this epi/?/e and 
project for the ſame receſs and leiſure, For by 
the time this can reach ENGLAND, the ſpring will 
be far advanc'd, and the national affairs in a man- 
ner over, with thoſe who are not in the immediate 
adminiſtration. 

WERE that indeed your Lordſhip's lot, at pre. 
ſent; I know not Whether in regard to my coun- 
try I ſhou'd dare throw ſuch ainuſements as theſe 
in your way. Yet even in this caſe, I wou d ven- 
ture to ſay however, in defence of my prozed, 
and of the cauſe of painting ; that cou d my young 
hero come to your Lordſhip as well repre{2ntec as 
he might have been, either by the hard of a 
* MARAT or a JORDANO, (the maiters who were 
in being, and in repute, when I firlt travcl'd here 
in ITALY) the iure it-felf, whatever the 7rea- 
tiſe prov'd, wou'd have been worth notice, and 
might have become a preſent worthy of our court, 
and prince s palace; eſpecially were it fo bleſs d 
as to lodge within it a royal iſſue of her majeſty's. 
Such a piece of furniture might well fit the galle- 
ry, or hall of exerciſes, where our young princes 
ſhou'd learn their uſual leſſons. And to ſce Vik- 
TUE in this garb and action, might perhaps be no 
flight memorandum hereatter to a royal youth, who 
ſhou'd one day come to undergo this trial himſelf: 
on which his own happineſs, as well as the fate of 
EUROPE and of the world, wou'd in ſo great a 
meaſure depend, 


* Carlo Marat was yet alive, at the time this let- 
ter was written ; but had been long ſuper-annuated, and 
incapable of any conſiderable performance, 
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Tuis, my Lord, is making (as you ſee) the 
molt J can of my projed, and ſetting off my amuſe- 
ments with the beſt colour I am able; that I ma 
be the more excuſable in communicating them 6 


your Lordſhip, and expreſſing thus, with what 
zeal J am, | 


My Lox, 


Your Lord/hip's 


Naples, March 6. 
N. 8. 1712. 


meſt faithful 
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ACCEPT kindly the offer of your corre- 

ſpondence, and chiefly, as it comes from you 

with heartineſs, and (the belt of characters) 

SIMPLICITY, When this diſpoſition of 
heart attends our ſearches into learning aod philo- 
ſophy; we need not fear being vainly puff d up, 
or falling into that falſe way of wiſdom, which the 
ſcripture calls vain philoſophy, When the improve- 
ment of our minds, and the advancement of our 
reaſon, is all we aim at; and this only to fit us 
for a perfecter, more rational, and worthier ſer- 
vice of GoD ; we can have no ſcruples, whether 
or no the work be an acceptable one to him. But 
where neither our duty to mankind, nor obedience 
to our CREATOR, is any way the end or object of 
our ſtudies or exerciſes; be they ever ſo curious or 
exquiſite, they may be juſtly (tiled va, and often 
the vainer, for carrying with them the falſe {ew 
of excellence and ſuperiority, 

Ox this account, tho” there be no part of learn- 
ing more advantageous even towards divinity, than 
logicks, metaphyſicks, and what we cull univer/7- 
ty-learning; yet nothihg proves more dangerous 
to young minds unforewarn'd, or, what is worte, 
prepoſſeſs'd, with the excellency of fuch learn- 
| ing; as if all wiſdom lay in the ſolution of thoſe 
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riddles of the ſchool-men, who, in the laſt ages of 
the church, found out an effectual way to deſtroy 
religion by philoſophy, and render reaſon and phi- 
loſophy ridiculous, under that garb they had put 
on it, If your circumſtances or condition ſutfer 
you to enter into the world by a univerſity ; well 
is it for you, that you have prevented ſuch pre- 
policihon, 

HowEveER, I am not ſorry, that I lent you 
Mr. LockEt's eay of human under/tanding ; Which 
may as well qualify for buſineſs and the world, as 
for the ſciences and a univerſity. No one has done 
more towards the recalling of philoſophy from 
barbarity, into uſe and practice of the world, and 
into the company of the better and politer ſort; 
who might well be aſhamed of it in its other dreſs, 
No one has opened a better or clearer way to rea- 
ſoning. And above all, I wonder to hear him 
cenſur'd ſo much by any church of ExGLaxD» 
men, for advancing reaſon, and bringing the uſe 
of it ſo much into religion; when it is by this on- 
ly that we fight againſt the c,,, and repcl 
the great enemies of our church, Tis by this 
weapon alone that we combat thoſe vi/ronarics, 
who in the laſt age broke in ſo toully upon us, and 
are now (pretendedly at leaſt) eltcemed fo terrible 
and dangerous, 

Bur tho' I am one of thoſe, who in theſe truly 
happy times eſtecm our church as wholly cut o 
danger; yet ſhould we hearken to thoſe men, who 
diſclaim this uſe of reaſon in religion, we mult lay 
our ſelves open afreſh to all phanaticks, For wiat 
elk: is PHANATICiSM? Where does the ſtreſs of 
thei” cauſe lie? Are not their unintelligible mo- 
tions of the Spirit; their unexprettible pretended 
feelings, apprehent:ons, and lights within ; their 
inſy irutious in prophecy, extempore prayer, preach- 
ing, Cc. are not cheſe, I ſay, the foundations, on 
which they build their cauſe ? Arc not our c 
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dead reaſonings, (as they call them,) a reproach Let. 1. 
and ſtumbling block to them; if you will believe 
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their leaders, who are inſtantly cut off from all 
their pretences to gifts and ſpirits, and ſupernatu- 
ral graces ; if they are once brought to the teſt 
of cool reaſon and deliberate examination? And 
can we thus give up our cauſe, by giving up rea- 


ſon? Shall we give them up our TiLLoTSONS, 


our BARROWw-S, our CHILLINGWORTHS, our 


HammonDs ? For what leſs is it to give up this 
way of reaſon ſo much decrycd by thoſe condem- 
ners of Mr. Locke: ? But ſuch is the ſpirit of 
ſome men in controverſial matters. A certain not- 
ed clergy-man of learning and ability, and great 
reputed zeal, a great enemy of Mr. Lockk, has 
(as I am lately told) turn d rigid Calvini/?, as to 
all the points of predeftination, free-grace, &c. 
and not only this clergyman, but ſeveral more in 
the univerlity of that H party, who ran as high 
in oppolition to CALVINISM but one reign or 
two jince, The reaſon of this is but too obvious. 
Our biſhops and dignity'd church-men, (the moſt 
worthily and jultly dignify'd of any in any age,) 
arc, as they ever were, inclinable to modeiarion 
in the high Calvin!/7ic* points, But they arc alſo 
inclinable to moderation in other points. 


Hinc ille lachryme. 


Tux are for toleration, intiglable toleraticn ; 


(as our QUEEN nobly and Chri/tianly ſaid it, in 


ber ſpeech a year or two ſince :) and this is it- ſolf 
intolcrable with our high gentlemen, who deſpiſe 


te pentleneſs of their lord and maſter, and the 


ect mild government of our QU=EN, preferring 
rather that abominabie blaſphemous repreſenta- 
tive of church power, attended with the worſt of 


temporal governments, as we fee it in perfection 
of cach kind in FRANCE, From this, and from 
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Let. 1. its abettors of every kind and in every way, | 

WV pray Gop deliver us, whillt we are duly thankfi 
for what in his providence he has alrcady don 
towards it, and to the happineſs and glory of ou 
excellent QUEEN and country, So farewel, | 
am your good friend to ſerve you, 
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4 May 10th, 1707. 


INCE your diſpoſition inclines you ſo ſtrong- 

ly towards univerlity-learning ; and your 
ſound exerciſe of your reaſon, and the integrity of 
your heart, give good ailurance againſt the nar- 
row principies, and contagious manner of thole 
corrupted places, whence all noble nd Fo? princt- 
ples ought rather to be propagartcd ; I thail not be 
wanting to you on my part; when I faall ſec the | 
| fruit of your fludies, life, and converſation, aaſ- | 
werable to thoſe good ſeeds of principles you ſcem 1 
to carry in you. N | 
| 


x 
i 


I Au glad to find your love of reaſon and free 

| thought, Your piety and virtue, I know, you will 
always keep; eſpecially ſince your deſires and na- 
tural inclinations are towards fo ſerious a liation | 
in life, which others undertake too ſlightly, and | 
without examining their hearts. | 

' Pray Gop direct you, and confirm your good | 
beginnings, and in the practice of virtue and re- 6 | 
ligion ; aſſuring your ſelf, that the highelt princi- it 
ple, which is the /ove F Gop, is belt attained not : 
by dark ſpeculations and 99nki/h philoſophy, but | 
by moral practice, and love of mankind, and a | 


ſtudy of their interefts : the chief of which, and that "A! 
which only raifes them above the degree of brutes, 11 
is freedom of reaſon in the learned world, and 110 
good government and Iiberty in the civil world. il 


Tyranny in one is ever accompanied, or ſoon fol- | 
lowed, by tyranny in the other. And when ſlave- 147 
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Let. 2. ry is brought upon a people, they are ſoon reduc. 
WY ed to that baſe and brutal ſtate, both in their un, 
derſtandings and morals, 

Tur zeal therefore for God, or religion, mul} + ; 
be ſapported by real love for mankind : and loye 
of mankind cannot conſiſt but with a right knoy- 
ledge of man's great intereſts, and of the only way 
and means, (that of liberty and freedom,) which 
Gon and nature has made neceſſary and effential 
to his manly dignity and character. They there. 
fore, who betray theſe principles, and the rights 
of mankind, betray religion, even ſo as to make it 
an inſtrument againſt it-ſelf, 

Bur I muſt have done, and am your good 
fricnd to ſerve you, 
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November 19th, 1707. 


FMRULY, if your heart correſpond intirely 

with your pen; and if you thoroughly feel 
hoſe good principles you have expreſs'd ; I can- 
t but have a great increaſe of kindneſs and eſteem 
jr you. 

.. not, that I ſuſpect you of ſo mean a 
ing, as hypocriſy or affected virtue: I am fully 
tisſied you mean and intend what you write. But 
as the misfortune of yourh, and not of youth 
rely, but of human nature, is ſuch, that it is a 
jouſand times eaſter to frame the higheſt ideas 
virtue and goodneſs, than to practiſe the leaſt 
rt, And perhaps this is one of the chief reaſons, 
y virtue is ſo ill practiſed; becauſe the impreſ- 
ns, which ſeem ſo ſtrong at firſt, are too far re- 
d on, We are apt to think, that what appears 

fair, and ſtrikes us ſo forcibly, at the firſt view, 
| ſurely hold with us. We launch forth into 
ulation ; and after a time, when we look back, 
dice how ſlowly practice comes up to it; we are 
: ſooner led to deſpondency, the higher we had 
ned our views before. 

REMEMBER, therefore, to reſtrain your ſelf 
hin due bounds; and to adapt your contempla- 
n to what you are capable of practiſing. For 
re is a ſort of ſpiritual ambition: and in read- 
| thoſe truly divine authors, whom you have 
netimes cited to me, I have obſery'd many to 


| 
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Let. 3. have miſcarried by too fervent and eager a purſuit 
3 * 3 P 
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thoſe ſouls, whom you converſe with, and ſce: 


. 
* 


ol ſuch perfection. a" 
GLAD I am, however, that you are not onc oF, © 
thoſe dull ſouls, that are incapable of any {piitvl Fe: 
refinement, I rejoice to ſee you raiſe your tf ou 
above the rank of ſordid and ſenſual ſpirits, who !“ 
tho ſet apart and deſtin d to /pirituals, under'tun 7 
not, that there is any thing preparatory to it, be. heir 
yond a little ſcholarſhip and knowledge of /9rm:,l 33 
rejoice to ſee, that you think of other preparations well 
and another diſcipline of the heart and mind, tha ine | 
what is thought of amongſt that indolent and ſupine 3 
race of men. "= 
You are ſenſible, I perceive, that there is a tot 
other fort of ſtudy, a profounder meditation, which Ge 
becomes thoſe, who are to ſet an exumple LO mas- way 
kind, and tit themſelves to expound and teach that durſuc 
ſhore and ſummary precepts, and divine laws, de uy 
liver'd to us in poliave commands by our /acrei Fe yo 
LEGISLATOR. los 
'T1s our buſineſs, and of all, as many as a, 1. 
raiſed in knowledge above the poor 1lliterat Peppi. 
and laborious vulgar, to explain, as far as posible * 
tlic reaſons of thoſe laws ; their conſent with the bf yo. 
law of nature; their ſuitableneſs to ſociety, and 
to the pci c, happineſs, and enjoyment of out 
ſelves. *Tis there alone that we have need of re 
courſe to fire and brimſtone, and what other pu: 
niſhments the divine goodneſs (for our good) his 
condeſcended to threaten us with; where the 
force of theſe arguments cannot prevail. 
Our buſineſs within our ſelves, is to ſet ol 
ſelves free, according to that perfect law 4% liber 
ty, which we are bid 2% loc into. And I am de 
lighted ro read theſe words from you, v/s. th 
we are made to cantemplate and love Gon # 
tirely, and with a free and voluntary love 
But this, you well ſee, is a myſtery too deep fo von 
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is to combat with their appetites and ſenſes, 
They think themſelves ſufficiently juſtify'd, as 
den; and ſufficiently qualified, as holy nen, and 
teachers o/ RELIGION ; if they can compaſs mat- 
ters, by help of,circumſtances and outward fortune, 
b as happily toyreſtrain theſe luſts and appetites of 
meirs within the bounds of ordinary human laws. 
Hence thoſe allurements of external objects (as you 
well remark) they are ſo far from declining, that 
"they rather raiſe and advance them by all poſſible 
means, without fear of adding fuel to their in- 
flam'd defires, in a heart, which can never burn 
towards God, till thoſe other fires are extinct. 
GoD grant, that. ſince you know this better 

way, this chaſte and holy diſcipline, you may till 
purſue it, with that juſt and pious jealouſy over 
Four own heart, that neither your eyes, nor any 
of your ſenſes, may be led away to ſerve them- 
elves, or any thing, but that CREATOR, who 
Fade them for his ſervice, and in whom alone is 
Happineſs and reſt, 

* WIs n you well, and ſhall be glad to hear ſtill 
of you, 


OLEEEES 
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ound you. They have ſcarce heard of what it Let. 3. 
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April 2d, 1708, 


HAVE received yours every week, and an 
highly ſatisficd with your thoughts; not doubt. 
ing but they are truly your own and natural, 2 


well as your manner of expreſſing them: for u 


this I would have you keep an intire freedom, and 
deliver your ſentiments ſtill nakedly, and without 


art or Ornament. For it is the heart I look for: 


and tho” the ornaments of {tile are what you are 
obliged to ſtudy and practiſe on other occaſions; 
the leſs you regard em, and the greater /mplicit 
you diſcover in writing privately to my ſelf, the 
greater my ſatisſaction is, and the more becoming 
the part you have to act. 

I was particularly pleas'd with your thoughts 
and reaſonings on CHRISTIAN LIBERTY, and the 
zeal you ſhew for that noble principle, by which 
we ceaſe to be ſlaves and drudges in religion; and, 
by being reconciled to our duty, and to the excel. 


lence of thoſe precepts and injunctions, which tend 


abſolutely to our good ard happineſs in every te. 


ſpect, we become /iberal ſervants and children if 


GO. ä 

A MIND thus releaſed and ſet at liberty, if it 
once ſees its real good, will hardly be deprived af 
it, or diſhearten'd in the purſuit, whatever if 
couragement ſurrounds it, Tis the inward ene: 
my alore can ſtop it, For when a mind, ſet free 
tiom oluntary error, and [el/-darkening conceih 
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aſpires to what is generous and deſerving; nothing, Let. 4. 
but what is vile and (laviſh from within, can dead WW 


en it: nothing, but a baſe love of inward ſlavery, 
and an adherence to our vices and corruptions, is 
able to effect this. 
Is ſome, who are horridly degenerate, this ſub- 
miſſion is wholly voluntary. Self- intereſt Icads them 
whether it be a private one of their own; or in ſo- 
ciety and confederacy with ſome action or .party, 
off to the ſupport of rexporaul ends, In this caſe it 
carries a ſpecious ſhew of prub/ict gord ; whether it 
aul be in CHURCH, or 5TATE, And thus it is often 
br. the occalion of an open denyal of reuſon, and of a 
bare-fac'd oppolition to the glorious ſearch of” 


a3 
TRUTH, 
nab} 1s others 'tis mere floth and lazyneſs, or ſor— 


ou did appetite and luſt, which bringing them under 
or: the power of ſin and ignorance, fits them for Ho- 
litical ſervitude by moral proſtitution, For when 
the tyranny of Juſt and paſſion can be indulgently 
permitted, and even efteeni'd a happineſs; no 
wonder if /iberty of thought be in little eſteem. H- 
very thing civil or ſpiritual of this kind muſt necds 
de diſregarded, or rather look'd upon with jca— 
louſy and apprehenſion. 

For one tyranny ſupports another: one ſlave- 
ry helps and miniiters to another. Vice miniiters 
to ſuperſtition; and a gainful minittreſs the is: 
ſuperſtition, on the other hand, returns the kind- 
neſs, and will not be ungrateful. Superitition 
ſupports perſecution, and perſecution ſaperſtition. 

Vice and intemperance is but an inward perſc- 
cution. Tis here, the violence begins. Here 
truth is firſt held in unrighteouſnrſs, and the veger, 
reaſon, the knwwable, the jntelligille, the divine 
part is perſecuted and impriſon d. Thoſe, who ſub- 
mit to this tyranny, in time, not only come to 
lice it, but plead for it, and think the law of vir- 
Wwe tyrannical and againſt nature, 

1 
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Wow nations, that ſubmit to arbitrary rule, love erg 
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So in the abſolute governments of the world: t 


their form of government; if one may call that; 72 
form, which is without any, and, like vice it ſebh * 
knows neither law nor order. _ 

IN this (tate the mind helps forward the ill wo 4 
For when reaſon, as an antagoniſt to vice, is be. pe 
come an inward enemy, and has once loſt her inſt = , 
tereſt with the ſoul, by oppoling every /av5urin par 
faſion; the will then be ſoon expell'd another} 3“ 
province, and lie under ſuſpicion for every attemyt _ 
ihe makes upon the mind. She is preſently mil wy 
call'd and abus d. She is thought 1-ti9rzl in the oo 
underſtanding, abu ig, in company, /ed71i:11 i wy 
the ſtate, heretical in the church. Even in phile. WP! 
ſophy, her own proper dominions, ſhe is look" any” 


upon as none of the beſt companions : and her. . 


alſo authority is reſpected as the molt convenienſþ * 
guide. * 
Tuis we find to be the temper of certain flu * 
ces ; Where wit and ſenſe, however, are not want * a 
ing, nor learning of a certain kind. So that wh oy 
is at the bottom of all this, is caſily ſeen by thoſe rag 
who ſee thoſe places, and can but make uſe d wig 
their eyes, to obſerve manners and morals. * 
Tis pretty viſible indeed, that the original of "I 

all is in thoſe ſordid vices of ſloth, lazyneſs, an L 4 
intemperance. This makes way for ambition: fot r a 
how ſhould theſe be ſo illuſtriouſly maintained at 1 2 
vindicated, without large temporal power, and thc on 8 
umbrage of authority? hence it is, that thoſe i en 
ther vices are ſo indulgently treated in thoſe places * 3 
and that temperance and virtue are look'd upd! Ip 
with an evil eye, as phanatically inclin'd. Fo . 
who, that is »zorally free, and has aſſerted his in «4 n 
x Jan 

ward liberty, can ſce truth thus held, reaſon and 1 
ingenuity ſuppreſs'd, without ſome ſecret abhor : 
rence and deteſtation? hay 
Very | 


Bur this you are happily appriz'd of; nor eu 
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you miſcarry, or be turn'd aſide by impoſture, or Let. 4. 
aſſuming formality and pride of any kind, You ru 
know your liberty: uſe it, and be free. But uſe 
it as becomes you ; with all due meckneſs and ſub- 
"KF miſſion, as to outward carriage. Tis the inward 

man, that is to be rehev'd and reſcu d from his 

chains. Others need not your admonition : nor 

is this your duty ; but far contrary, Preſerve your 

ſelf from the contagion, and 'tis enough : a 

great taſlc it is; and will appear ſo to you; if you 

are hearty in it, and concern d for the thing it ſelſ, 

not the appearance. For the inclination towards 

rebuke, and rectifying of others, which feels like 
zeal in us, is often the deceit of pride and ſelf- 

conceit, which finds this way to ſcreen it ſelf, and | 
manage undiſcovercd, 1 
EkKxer your virtue and honeſty to your ſelf: for | 

if it be truly ſuch, it will be in no pain for being | 
kept ſecret. And thus you may be ſafe, and in | 
duc time, perhaps, uſeful alſo to others. Learn | 
to diſcourſe and reaſon with your ſelf, or, as you 
honeſtly do, in letters to me, Trouble not others; 
nor be provok'd to ſhew your ſentiments, and be⸗ 
tray noble and generous truths to ſuch, as can nei- 
ther bear them, nor thoſe, whom they ſuſpect to 
be in poſſethon of them. 


_ F = - 2 4 1 
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| 
al Mixp that, which is the chief of all, [iberty : | 
: 0 and ſubdue carly your own temper and appetites. | 
i 3 Twill then be time for higher ſpeculations, when 


thoſe wandring imaginations, vain conceits, and 
JVanton thoughts of youth, are mortify'd and ſub- 
e "Wdu'd. Religion then will have no enemy oppoſed þ 
ace u her ; and, in ſpite of ſuperſtition, and all ſpiri- 1 


_ 4 3 - — — 


ure wal tyrannies of the world, will ſoon be found a Ml 
5 joyful taſk, the pleaſanteſt of all lives, quite other, } 
1 than as commonly repreſented, 1 
* Look chiefly to this practice: for this is always LH 


permitted you, This you can be employ'd in e- 
1 very hour; even when books and privacy are de- 1 hl 
| F 3 1 
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Let. 4. ny'd you, and buſineſs and attendance requir!, 
he more you are a ſervant in this ſenſe, the 
more you will partake of that chief liberty, which 
is learnt by obedience and ſubmiſſion. And thu 
even they, who perhaps, by their haughtinels and 
harſhneſs, would render you a ſlave, and awe you 
into ſervile thoughts, will moſt of all contribute tg 
your manumiſſion ; if by their ſad example, they 
tcach you (in mcekneſs ſtill and humility) to de. 
teſt the more their narrow, perſecuting, and bit. 
ter ſpirit, ſupported by their vices; and ſhew you 
evidently that great truth, that tyranny can never 
be exercis'd, but by one, who ts already a ſlave, 
Be aſſured therefore, that where the heart dif. 
dains this original corruption, the mind will be its cet! 
friend; and by delivering it from all ſpiritual bon. goc 


dage, will qualify it for a further progreſs ; re-. you 
warding virtue by it ſelf, For of vix ru there len. 
can be un REWARD, but of the ſame kind with it 4 


| {elf : nothing can be ſuperadded to it. And eren pen 
| heaven itſelf can be no other, than the addition of whe 
grace to grace, virtue to virtue, and knowledge to 127, 
knowledge; by which we may {till more and more we 
| comprehend the chief VIX TVE, and higheſt ex- not 

| cellence, the giver and diſpenſer cf ALL : to whom fligt 
| I commit you; and pray your ſtudies may be cfiec- ¶ the 

0 tual, So farewell. ber, 
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E. 


January 28th, 1708-9, 


WAS that morning thioking with myſelf what 
I| was become of you; and almoſt reſoly'd to 
have you inquired of at your father's ; when I re- 
ceived your very ſurprizing letter, which brought ſo 


good an account of your ſelf, and a proof how well 


you had ſpent your time, during this your long ſi- 
lence. 

'Twas providential, ſurely, that I ſhould hap- 
pen once to ſpeak to you of the Cree language; 
when you aſked concerning the /oundations of learn- 


ing, and the ſource and fountain of thoſe lights 


we have, whether in 2orality or divinity, It was 
not poſhble for me to anſwer you deceitfully or 


ſlightly. I could not but point out to you where 


the ſpring-head lay. But as well as I can remem- 
ber, I bad you not be diſcouraged : for by other 
channels, derived from thoſe fountains, you would 
be ſufficiently ſupply'd with the knowledge ne- 
ceſſary for the ſolemn character, that lay before 
you. 

You hearkened to me, it ſeems, with great at- 
tention and belief; and did reſolve to take no 
middle way, Burt little could I have thought, that 


| you dar'd to have made your attempt on the other 
| ide, inſtead of drawing in your forces, and col- 


lecting your ſtrength and the remainder of your pre- 
cious time, for what lay on this hither fide. But 


ance GOD would have it ſo; ſo be it: and I pray 


* — à—— 
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Let. 5. Cop proſper you in your daring attempt, and 
WY bleis you with true modeſty and ſimplicity in all 


the other endeavours and practices of your life, as 
you have had courage and mighty boldneſs in this 
one. | 

AxD fo, indeed, it may naturally happen, by 
the ſame good providence ; fince at the inſtant that 
you began this enterprize, you have fallen into 
ſuch excellent reading. And if, as you ſhew by 
your letter, Siurerictus's Comment be your de- 
light; even that alone is a ſufficient earneſt of 
your /oul's improvement, as well as of your ud; 
if ſuch a diſtinction may well be made : for alas ! 
all that we call improvement of our minds, in dry 
and empty ſpeculation ; all learning or whatever 


elſe, either in 7he-/ogy or other ſcience, which has 


not a direct tendency to render us hone/ter, il. 
der, juſter, and better, is far from being juſtly ſo 
call'd. And even all that philoſophy, which is 
built on the compariſon and compounding of ideas, 
complex, implex, reflex, and all that din and 
noiſe of metaphy ſicks; all that pretended ſtudy and 
ſcience of nature call'd natural philoſophy, A4ri/t+ 
telian, Carteſian, or whatever elſe it be; all thoſe 
high contemplations of ſtars and ſpheres and pla- 
nets ; and all the other inquiſitive curious parts of 
learning, are ſo far from being neceſſary improve. 
ments of the mind, that without the utmolt care 
they ſerve only to blow it up in conceit and folly, 
and render men more {tiff in their ignorance and 
vices 
AND this brings into my thoughts a ſmall picce 
of true learning, which 1 think is generally bound 
up with S1imPLicius and Ericrgrus. Tis % 
table, (or picture, 0% CeBts the Socratich, and 
elder diſciple of PLaTo, This golden piece! 
would have you ſtudy, and have by heart; the 
Greek too being pure and excellent, And by this 
picture you will better underſtand my hint, and 
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and makes them like ill veſſels, ſour whatever is 
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paſſes under the name of wiſdom and ſcience. 
As for the divine PLATO, I would not wiſh 


you, as yet, to go beyond a dialogue or two; and 


let thoſe be the fr/? and 


ſecond ALCIBIADES, 


For now I will direct and aſfiſt you all I can, that 


you may gradually proceed, and not meet with 
{tumbling-blocks in your way, or what, inſtead of 
forwarding, may retard you, 

Reap theſe pieces again and again. Suſpend 
for a while the reading of EPicrETUS: and read 
of Marcus ANTONINUS only what you pertet- 
ly underſtand, Look into no commentator ; tho? 
he has two very learned ones, GaTAKER, and 
Ci\SAUBON : and by no means ſtudy or ſo mach 
as think on any of the paſſages, that create any 
difficulty or heſitation : but, as I tzil you, keep 
to the plain and eaſy paſſages, which you may 
mark or write out, and ſo uſe on occaſion, as you 
waik or go about. For I reckon you are a good 
improver of your time, and that you manage eve- 


ry moment to advantage; elle you could never. 


have thus ſuddenly advanc'd ſo far as you have 
done, 


Bur, in this caſe, you mult take care of your 
by moving and uling exerciſe ; which 
makes me ſpeak of walking, For the mind muſt 
And 
ſtudents, who are over eager, and negle& this du- 
ty, hurt both their health and temper. The Jat- 


ter of which has a ſad influence on their minds: 


, 


put into them, tho' of ever ſo good a kind. For 


never do we more need a juſt chearfalneſs, good 


bumour, or alacrity of mind, than when we are 
contemplating Cop and vikTUE. So that it may 
be aſhgn'd as one cauſe of the auſterity and harſh- 
neſs of ſome men's divinity, that in their habit of 
mind, and by that very moroſe and ſour temper, 
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Let. 5. which they contract with their hard ſtudies, they 
mac the idea /G op fo much after the pattern of 


their own bitter ſpirit, 

Bur, as 1 was ſaying concerning your progreſs; 
*tis better for you to read in a ſmall compaſs what 
is good and excellent, and of ealy conception, 
(without ſtop or difficulty, as to the ſpeculation) 
than to read u e in many. 

AND having thus confin'd you, as to . of your 
authors mentioned, and ſet your bounds ; I pro- 
ceed to the Zrrth, which is LuciAxN; with whom, 
for 2 very different reaſon, I would have you ally 
read but here and there, For tho' he is one of 
the politeit of writers of the latter age; he only 
has ſet hiniſelf out like the pay in the fable, with 
the ſpoils of thoſe excellent and divine works by 
way of dialogue; (which was the way, that anti- 
ently all the philoſophers wrote in ;) molt of which 
works are now loſt and perithed : and I fear the 
true reaſon why Luctax was preſerved, in- 
ſtead of any of the other, was beeauſe of the envy 
of the Chri/tian church, which ſoon began to be ſo 
corrupt; and finding this author to be ſo truly pro- 
fane, and a ſcoffer of his own and all religions, 
they were contented to bear his immorality and 
diſſolute ſtyle and manners, only for the ſatisfactt- 
on of ſeeing the heathen religion ridiculed by a 
heathen, and the good and pious writers (unjulily 


ſtyl'd prophane) molt monitrouſly abus'd by 2 


. wretch, who was truly the moſt profane and im- 
pious; and who, at the fame time, even in the 
picces that are left of him in the ſame book, treats 
both MosEs and our SAviouk, and the whole 
Chriſtian religion as contemptibly, as he does his 
own. Therefore, as his dialogues of his courte- 
2zans are horridly vicious and licentious, and agaiall 
all good manners; and as his dialogues of the gd 
are mere buffoonry, and his abuſe of PLaTo, So— 
CRATES, and the reſt of thoſe divine heathcns & 
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unjuſt and wicked, as really they are mean and Let. 5. 
ridiculous z I would not by any means have you to Lv 
learn Greek at ſuch a colt. There are ſome dia- 
logues bound up, which are not of Lucian's : 
and theſe are the beſt, One concerning the - 
nicks (whom he elſewhere ſo abuſes) is of that 
number, as I take it: and ſome pleaſant treatiſes 
there are beſides, al in pure Greek, 
Bur here is the great and eſſential matter of 
the laſt conſequence to our ſouls and minds, to 
keep them from the contagion of pleaſure, And 
toſhew you, that I am not by this an imitator of 
the ſevere aſcetick monaſtick race of divines, or 
an admirer of any thing, that looks like reſtraint 
in knowledge, or learning, or ſpeculation z conſi- 
der of this that I am going to ſay to you; and 
carry your reflection as far back, as to that firſt 
kW little glimmering of ingenuity, which ſhew'd it ſelf 
ein you in your childhood; I mean the art of paint- 
„ WW ing. Had you been to have made one of thoſe ar- 
tilts of the nobler kind, who paint hiſtory, and 
actions, and nature; and had you been ſent b 
me into ITALY, or elſewhere, to learn the ſtile 
and manner of the great maſters ; what advice, 
think you, ſhould I have given you? I fay, what 
advice? not as a Chriſtian, or philaſapher, or man 
of virtue : but merely as a lover of the art; ſup- 
poling I had ever been of a very vicious life; and 
had had no other end in ſending you abroad, than 
to have procur'd pictures, and have got you a ma- 
ſterly hand in that kind, and to have employ'd af- 
terwards for my own uſe, and for the ornament of 
my houſe : moſt certainly my advice muſt have 
been this : (and thus any other maſter or patron of 
mn ſenſe would have accoſted you: 
* You are now going to learn what is excellent 
* and beautiful in the way of painting. You will 
So- go where there are many pictures of many dif- 
ens BW" terent hands, and quite contrary in their nan 
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ner and tile. You will find many judges 


of different opinions: and the worſt maiters, 
the worlt pieces, the worlt ſtyles and manners, 
will have their admirers. How 1s it you ſhould 
form your reliſh? By what means ſhall you 
come to have a right admiration your {clf, 
and praiſe and imitate only what is truly exqui- 
ſite and good in the kind? If you follow your 
ſudden fancy and bent ; if you fix your eye 
on that, which molt ſtrikes and pleaſes you at 
the firſt ſight; you will moſt certainly never 
come to have a good eye at all, You will be led 
alide, and have a florid, gay, foolith fancy ; 
and any lewd tawdry-picce of dawbing will make 
a {tronger impreſſion on you, than the moſt ma- 
jeſtick chaſte piece of the ſobereſt maſter ; and 
a FLEMISH, ora FRENCH manner will more 
prevail with you, than a true ITALIAN. 

« How ſhall we do then in this caſe 2 — Why 
even thus: (for what way is there elſe ?) make 
it a ſolemn rule to your ſelf, to check your own 
eye and fancy, which naturally leads to gazety ; 
and turn it ſtrongly on that, which it cares 
not at fiſt to dwell upon. Be ſure that you 
paſs by on every occaſion, whatever little idle 
piece of a negligent looſe kind may be apt to 
detain your eye; and fix your ſelf upon the no- 
bler, more maſterly, and itudied pieces of ſuch, 
as were known viRTuos0s, and admired by 
If you find no grace or charm at the 
firlt looking; look on; continue to obſerve all, 
that you poſhbly can: and when you have got 
one glimpſe ;. improve it; copy it; cultivate the 
idea; and labour, till you have work'd your 
ſelf into a right TASTE, and form'd a reliſh and 
underſtanding of what is truly beautiful in the 


cc kind,” 


THis is what any ordinary maſter or patron of 


ommon good ſeals would have ſaid to you, upon 
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your enterprize on painting: and this is what I Let, 5. 


now ſay to you, on your great enterprize on wa 


xNOWLEDGE an, LEARNING, This is the rea- 
ſon 1 cry out to you againſt pleaſure; to beware 
of thoſe paths, which lead to a wrong knowledge, 
a wrong judgment of what is /upremely BEAUTI- 
FUL and GOOD, 

YouR endeavour and hope is to know Gor 


and goodneſs, in which alone there is true enjoy- 


ment and good. The way to this is not to put 


out your eyes, or hood wink your ſelf, or lie in the 


dark, expecting to ſee viſions, No, you need not 


apologize for your ſelf, (as you do,) for deſiring 
to read ORIGEN, the good father, and belt of 
all thoſe they call ſo. You ſhall not only, by 


my conſent, read OricGex, but even CELsvs 


© himſelf, who was a heathen, and writ zealouſly 


againlt the Chriſtians, whom Ogio, defends, 
So far am I from bidding you fly heretical, or 
heathen books, where good manners, honeity, and 


fair reaſon ſhew themiclves. But where vice, ill 


manners, abuſive wit, and buffoopry appear; the 
prejudice is juſt : pronounce againſt ſuch authors; 


fly them, and condemn them, 


PRESERVE your ſcit, and keep your eye and 


judgment clear, But if the eye be not open to all 


fur and handſome ſpetacles, how ſhould you learn 


what is fair and handſome? You would praiſe 
Gop: but how would you-praiſe him? And for 


what? Know you, as yet, what true excellence 
is? The attributes, as you call them, which 
you have learnt in your catechiſin, or in the higher 
ſchaols of the ſchool-men and divines; the attri- 
butes, I ſay, of jus Tice, GOODNESS, WISDOM, 
and the like, are they really underitood by you? 
Or do you talk of theſe by rote? it ſo; what is 


[this but giving words 19 Gon, not praiſe, nor ho- 


roar, nor glory? If the arosTLE appcals to 
Whatfoever is {avely, whatſoever is bone/t, (or 
vor. IV. | 
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Let. 5. comely,) whatſoever is virtue, or praiſe-worthi. 
„%. how ſhall we underſtand his appeal, till we 


rity, 


have ſtudied? Or do we know theſe thing 
from our cradles? For ſince we were men, ve 
never vouchſaf'd to enquire ; but took for grant. 
ed that we were knowing in the matter: which 
yet, without philoſophy, tis impoſſible we ſhould be: 
ſo that when, without philoſophy, we make uſe ol 
theſe high terms, and praiſe Go in theſe 2/1ʃ6%. 
phical characters we may be very good, and pious, 
and well meaning; but indeed we are little better 
than parrots in devotion. 

To return therefore to the picture, and the ad- 
vice I am to give you in your ſtudy of that great 
and malterly hand, which has drawn all things, 
and exhibited this great maſter-piece of NATURE, 
this worid or univerſe, The firſt thing is, that 
you prepare and clear your iet, that your eye 
be /171ple, pure, uncorrupted, and ready and fi 
to receive that light, which is to ſhine into it, 
This is done by virtue, meckneſs, modeſty, ſince. 
And way being thus made, your reſolution 
ſtanding towards TRUTH, and you being conſcious 
to your ſelf, that whilſt yau ſeek truth, you can- 
not offend the Gor of truth; be not aftraid df 
viewing a// and comparing all. For without com- 
pariſon of the fal/e with the true, of the ugly with 
the beauteous, of the dark and obſcure with the 
bright and ſhining, we can meaſure nothing, nor 
apyrchend any thing that is excellent. We may 
be as weil Pagan, Heathen, Turk, or any thing 
elſe; it being at CONSTANTINOPLE, ISPAHAS, 
or wherever the ſeat of any great empire is, ve 
refuſe to look on Chri/tian authors, or hear their 
ſober apologiits, as being contrary to the hiſtory 
impoſed on us, with an utter deſtruction and can- 
celling of all other hiſtory or philoſophy whartlo- 
ever. | 

Bur this fear being ſet aſide, which is ſo whol- 
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how to praiſe him, when we have Icarnt what is 


praiſe-worthy. 


Br this your ſearch, and by theſe means, and 


by this way [ have thewn you, Seek for the 


xv in every thing, beginnipg as low as the 


plants, the fields, or even the common arts of 
mankind 3 to ſce what is beautcous, and what con- 
trary. Thus, and by the original fountains ou 
are arrived to, you will, under providence, at:zin 
braut? and true wiſdom for your ſeif ; being true 
to virtue: and ſo Cop proſper you, 
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ly unworthy of Gon, and ſo debaſing to his ſtan- Let. 5. 
dard of reaſon, which he has placed in us; ou 
next concern is to look impartially into all authors, 
and upon all nations, and into all parts of learn- 
ting and human life; to ſeek and find out the true 
F pulchrum, the honeſtum, the vas»; by which ſtan- 
dard and meaſure we may know GOD; and know 
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February 8th, 1709, 


COMMEND your honeſt liberty; and therefore 
in the uſe of it, recommend to you the purſuit 
of the ſame thoughts, that you have ſo honeſtly and 
naturally grafted upon the ſtock afforded you: 10 


which God grant a true life and increaſe. 


T1ME will be, when your greateſt diſturbance 
will ariſe from that ancient difficulty Tov» 7) xm 
But when you have well inur'd yourſelf to the pte 
cepts and ſpeculation, which give the view of ni 
noble contrary (Te ;) you will reft ſatisfied, 
But be perſuaded, in the mean time, that wiſdon# 
is more from the heart, than from the head. Fil 
goodneſs, and you will fee all things fair an 
good. | 

Lr it be your chief «endeavour to make ac: 
quaintance with what is good; that by ſeeing per 
fectly, by the help of reaſon, what good is, an 
what i//; you may prove whether that, which b 
from revelation, be not perfectly good and con 
formable to this ſtandard. For if ſo, the very el 
of the goſpel proves its truth. And that, whic 
to the vulgar is only knowable by miracles, an! 
teachable by poſitive precepts and commands, t 
the wiſe and virtuous, is ' demonſtrable by tl 
nature of the thing. So that how can we forbc 
to give our aſſent to thoſe doctrines, and that rev 
lation, Which is deliver'd to us, and enforced © 
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miracles and wonders? But to us, the very teſt Let. 6. 
and proof of the divineneſs and truth of that rere 
lation, is from the excellence of the things reveal- 1 
ed: otherwiſe the wonders themſelves would have | 1 
little effect or power: nor could they be thorowly | 
depended on, were we even as near to them, as 
thoſe, who lived more than a thouſand years ſince ; 
when they were freſhly wrought, and ſtrong in the 
memory of men. This is what alone can juſtify 
our eaſineſs of faith; and in this reſpect we can 
never be too reſign'd, too willing, or too com- 
plaiſant. 
Max while let your eye be /mple; and turn it 
from the db to the Ne. View Gop in goodneſs, 
aa and in his works, which have that character, 
ob Dwell with honeſty, and beauty, and order: ſtudy 
and love what is of this kind; and in time you wall 
know and love the AuTHOR. Farcwel. 
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May 5th, 1709, 


AM mightily ſatisfyed with your writing to me 
I| as you do: pray continue. 

I L1KE your judgment and thoughts on the books 
you mention. The biſhop of SaLisBUuRY's expo- 
ſition of the articles is, no doubt, highly worthy 
of your ſtudy. None can better explain the ſenſe 
of the church, than one, who is the greateſt pillar 
of it ſince the firſt founders ; one, who beſt ex- 
plain'd and afferted the reformation it ſelf; was 
chictly inſtrumental in ſaving it from popery before 
and at the revolution; and is now the true{t ex- 


ample of laborious, primitive, pious, and /earned 


epiſcopacy. The antidote indeed, recommended 


to you, was very abſurd, as you remark your 


ie!f; and pray have little to do with c2rtrover/ 
of any ſort. 


CHILLINGWORTH againſt popery is ſufficient 
reading for you, and will teach you the belt man- 
ner of that polemick divinity. *Tis enough to 


read what is good; and what. you find bad lay a- 


fide. The good you read will be a ſufficient pre- 


vention and anticipation againſt any evil, that may 
chance come a-croſs you imperceptibly. Fill your 


ſelf with gerd; and you will carry within you ſuf— 
ficient * 
ſoon diſcern the one from the other. 

TrusT your own heart whillt you keep it ho- 
r.eſt, and can lift it up to the GOD of truth, à 


wer to the bad; and by a ſort of inſtinct 
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ſ:eking that, and that only. But keep your ſelf Let. 7. | 
from wrangling, and a controverſial ſpirit: for, 141 


a 1117 
more harm is taken by a fierce ſour anſwer to an 14 
ill book, than from the book it ſelf, be it ever fo . 
ill. Therefore remember, I charge you to avoid 1470 


controverſial writers, | 11 
le the antients, in their purity, are as yet out 0 
of your reach; ſearch the »oderns, that are near- 
eſt to them. If you cannot converſe with the moſt | 
antient, uſe the moit modern, For the authors of 
the middle age, and all that ſort of philoſophy, as 
well as divinity, will be of little advantage to you, 
Gain the purity of the Eugliſh, your own tongue; 
and read whatever is eſteem'd polite or well writ, 
that comes abroad. You may give me an account t: 
of this, 1 
Ma while I am glad you read thoſe modern 1 
divines of our nation, who liv'd in this age, and | 4 
were remarkable for Moderation, and the Chrijtian \Y} 
principle of charity and tleraticn, 4 0 
Do as your genius directs you: and if you are 
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virtuous and good, your genius will guide you right, N 4 
Pat whatever it be, either antient or modern, that ft 


you chuſe or read; or however you change your S 


opinion or courſe of ſtudy; communicate, and you | | 
„l be beard willingly, and adviſed the beſt I am 4 
Able. 


I THINK your genius has dictated right to you 
bout a little pamphlet; which, it ſeems, is com- 
monly fold with the reflections lately writ upon it; 
hich, if ſhort, I would not for once debar you 
rom, but have you hear what is ſaid in anſwer, 
{t you ſhou'd ſeem to your ſelf miſtaken or difh- 
ent, as to the truth. For my own part, I can- 
ot but think from my heart, that the author of 
& e pamphlet (whatever air of humour he may give 

imſelf, the better to take with the polite world,) 
o- molt ſincere to virtue and religion, and even to 
2e intereſt of our church. For many of our mo- 
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ENT 


Let. 7. dern aſſertors of toleration have ſeemed to leave 
Wy us deſtitate of what he calls a publick leading, ot 


miniſtry; which notion he treats as mere en- 
thuliaſm, or horrid irreligion. For, in truth, re- 
ligion cannot be left thus to ſhift for itſelf, without 
the care and countenance of the magiſtrate. But 
in the remarks, or reflections, I find the anſwerers 
are ſo far from underſtanding this plain ſenſe of a 
leading, that they think it means only leading h 
the nyſe. So excellent are theſe gentlemen at im. 
proving ridicule againſt themſelves. They care 
not who defends religion, or how 1t is defeaded, 
if it be not 2 their way, They cry out upon a 
deluge of ſcepticiſm breaking out and over. 
whelming us, in this witty knowing age; and yet 


they will allow no remedy proper in the caſe, ni 


application to the world in a more genteel, polite, 
open, and free way. They for their parts (wit- 
neſs Dr. A Y againſt the good Mr. H 5 
have aſſerted vittue upon baſer principles, and 
more falſe and deſtructive by far, than Ericuzus, 
DEMOCRITUS, AR1STIPPUS, or any of the anti. 
ent atheiſts. 
all grounds of honeſty, and ſupplanted the whole 
doctrine of our Sa viouk, under pretence of may- 
nifying his revelation, In philoſophy they give 
up all foundations, all principles 'of ſociety, and 
the very beſt arguments to prove the being of a 
Deity. And, by the way, this pamphlet, which 
they are ſo offended at, is ſo ſtrong on this head, 
that the author aſſerts the Dezty even on the foun- 


notion even over atheilts themſelves, and by the 
very conceſhon of Eexicurvus and that ſect.— 
But no more now, Continue to inform me of you 
xcading and of new books: and Gop be with you 
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LE TT n n m. Will 


Pune 3d, 1709. | 4 


HH T RECEIVED your's ſince your recovery, which 
| am glad to hear of. The new book you have | 
- diſcovered, and the account of it gave me great ſatiſ- 1! 
"W faction. Your conjectures of it perhaps are not a- . 
'W mils. Dr. TindaL's principles, whatever they fi 
may be as to church government, are, in reſpect ' 
of philoſophy and theology, far wide from the au- 


OE thor's of the rhapfody, 1 
I general truly it has happened, that all thoſe 1X 
"WW they call ee awvriters now-a-days, have eſpouſed 1 
"WW thoſe principles, which Mr. HosBzes ſet a foot in 11 
e this laſt age. Mr. Locke, as much as I honour \ 
bim on account of other writings (viz, on govern- 7 
og ment, policy, trade, coin, education, tolerati- ; 
on, Se. ) and as well as I knew him, and can anſ- 1 
ver for his ſincerity as a molt zealous Chriftian and BN 
a believer, did however go in the ſelf ſame track, . 
and is follow'd by the Tix pars, and all the o- Ti 
ei ther ingenious free authors of our time. Ui 
Mb Twas Mr. Locks, that {truck the home blow: Wo i | 
e for Mr, HosBBes's character and baſe laviſh prin» | j 0 
—W ciples in government took off the poiſon of his phi- 1 F 
Vue loſophy. "Twas Mr. Locks that (truck at all A 
o fundamentals, threw all order and virtue out of i | 
the world, and made the very ideas of thele 0000 | 
(which are the ſame as thoſe of God) unnatural, | WH | 


and without foundation in our minds. Innate is 17 
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82 
Let. 8. a word he poorly plays upon: the right word, 


LET TEX. 


A tho' leſs uſed, is conmatural, For what has birth 
or progreſs of the /#tus out of the womb to do in 
this caſe ? the queſtion is not about the ie the 
ideas enter'd, or the 15mert that one body came 
out of the other: but whether the conſtitution of 
man be ſuch, that being adult and grown up, at 
ſuch or ſuch a time, ſooner or later (no matter 
when) the idea and ſenſe of order, adminiſtration, 
and a Go will not infallibly, inevitably, neceſiz. 
rily ſpring up in him, 

THEN comes the credulons Mr. LockE, with 
his Indian, barbarian ſtories of wild nations, that 
have no ſuch idea, (as travellers, learned authers! 
and men of tiuth ! and great philoſophers ! have 
anform'd him ;) not conſidering, that this is but a 
negative upon a hearſay, and fo circuniſtantiated, 
that the faith of the Indian denyer may be as well 
queition d, as the veracity or judgment of the 
relater; who cannot be ſuppoſed to know ſufficiently 
the myſterics and ſecrets of thoſe barbarians z whoſe 
language they but imperfectly know; and to whom 
we good Ghrijtians have by our little mercy given 
ſuicient reaſon to conceal many fecrets from us; 
as we know particularly in reſpect of ſrmples and 
vegetables : of which tho* we got the Peruvian 
bark, and ſome other noble remedies ; yet 'tis cer- 
tain, that through the cruelty of the Spaniards, 
as they have own'd themiclves, many ſecrets uw 
medicinal affairs have been ſuppreſs'd. 

Bur Mr. LockE, who had more faith, and ws 
more learn'd in modern v-nder-writers, than in 
antient philoſophy, gave up an argument for the 
Deity, which Cicero (tho? a profeſs'd Sceptich 


would not explode; and which even the chief of 
the atheiſtick philoſophers anciently acknowledged, 


and foly'd only by their primus in orbe Deos fecit 


$imor. 


Tavs virtue, according to Mr, Locke, bt 
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no other meaſure, law, or rule, than Vnbon and Let. 8. f 
ciſſtom: morality, juſtice, equity, depend only on Lv 1 
law and aui: and Gor indeed is a perfect free {7 , 
agent in his ſenſe; that is, Tee te any thing, that N.. 
ic however ill for if he wills it, it will be made ivy" 
good; virtue may be vice, and vice virtue in its Al 
turn, if he pleaſes. And thus neither right nor ff Fit 
aurong, cirtue nor vice are any thing in themſelves; wat 
nor is there any trace or idea of them zaturally 14 
imprinted on human minds. Experience and our 
catechiſm teach us all! I ſuppoſe *tis ſomething 
of like kind, which teaches birds their neſts, and 
how to fly the minute they have full feathers. 
Your THEOCLES, whom you commend ſo much, 
laughs at this; and, as modeſtly as he can, aſles a 
Locliſt, whether the idea of av9man (and what 
is ſought after in woman,) be not taught alſo by 
ſome catechiſm, and dictated to the man. Per- 
haps if we had no /chz2/r of Venus, nor ſuch hor- 
rid lewd books, or lewd companions ; we might 
have no underſtanding of this, till we were taught 
by our parents : and if the tradition ſhould happen 
to be loſt; the race of mankind might periſh in a 
ſober nation. This 1s very poor philoſophy. 
But the gibberiſh of the ſchools, for theſc ſeveral 
centuries, has, in thoſe latter days of liberty, 
made any contrary philoſophy of good reliſh, and 
highly ſavoury with all men of wit; ſuch as have 
een emancipated from that egregious form of in- 


tellectual bondage. Bur I ſec you are on a better 
ent. 


[lcax ſay no more at preſent: only I would not 
in Ware you inquire further, as yet, after that book, 
J ntitled, an inquiry: becauſe it was an imperfect 


hing, brought into, the world many years ſince, 
ontrary to the author's deſign, in his abſence be- 
nd ſca, and in a diſguis d diſorder d ſtyle. It 
hay one day perhaps be ſet righter; ſince other 
1 ings have made it to be inquired after. Have 
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Let. 8. patience in the mean while, and continue your ſu - 
dies. Diſpute with no body on any ſubjeg : 
Keep your remarks to your ſelf; and cultivate | 
good maxinms and principles you have received. * 
bumble in all vour manners, geſture, and behas our: L 
for that chiefly ſuits with the character dehgad 
GoD guide you in all true piety, moderation, au 
virtue. Farewel, 
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LETTERS, 


. 


December 30. 1709. 


HEARTILY approv'd your method and de- 

ſign, aud continue to do ſo, Get what you 
tan of the Greet language: ?tis the fountain of all; 
pot only of polite Icaraing and philoſophy, but of 
divinity alſo, as being the language of our ſacred 
bracles. For even the old teſtament is in its belt 
and trueſt language in the Septuagint, All that 
Jon can get of Jeifure from other exerciſe and the 
required ſchool-Ilcarning, apply to Greek. 

Taz few good books of our divines and mora— 
%%, which you have diſcovered by your own ſa— 
pacity, will ſerve you both for language and 
thought, 
| Ds, MoRE's Enchiridion ethicum, is a right 
pood piece of ſound morals ; tho' the doctor him- 
elf, ia other fg/;/þ pieces, could not abide by it; 
bat made different excuiſions into other regions, 
nd was perhaps as great an enthuſiaſt, as any of 
hole, whom he wrote againſt, However, he was a 
earned and a good man, 

RENE BHK my former Cautions and recommen- 

tions: and endeavour above all things to avoid 
he conceit and pride, which is almoſt naturally in- 
erent to the function and calling you are about to 
* And ſince we think fit to call it prizft- 
5:4, ſee that it be of ſach a kind, as may not 
Mee you ſay or think of your ſelf in the prelence 
it another, 1h.ut you are bolier lhan he, Lis a 
vor. IV . I 
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Let. 9. flemm part; but ſee and beware, that the Velen 
aid do not abuſe you, And remember, that It, 
whom you own to be your nu⁰jEeſter and Tegiſlator, 
made no laws relating to civil power, or interfering 
with it. So that all the preheminence, wealth, 
or penſion, which you receive, or expect to re. ] 
ceive, by help of this aſſum'd character, is iron 
the publick, whence both the authority and proſt 
is deriv'd ; and on which it legally depends; all 
other pretenſions of pie being Jewith and Lien. 
theniſh, and in our ſtate ſeditious, diſloyal, and 
factious; ſuch as is that ſpirit, which now re1gns i 
our univerſitics, and where the high-church-men 


(as they are call'd) are prevalent, But to this x 
(chank Cop) our parliament, interpoſing at thi a2 f 
inſtant, gives a check, by proceeding agaift . 
Dr. 8 L, and advancing Mr. H r, a ©. 
whom I have often ſpoken to you. 5 ae, 
No more now, but Gop bleſs your ſtudics and dello, 
endeavours. Never was more need of a ſpirit a — 
moderation and Chriſtianity among thoſe, who are es 
entering on the miniſterial function; ſince the con. ſagle 
trary ſpirit has poſſeſs'd almoſt the whole priclt- 9 ＋ v5 
hood, beyond all former phanaticks. GoD ſend 3 
you all true Chri/tianity, with that temper, lite, ede 
aud manners, which become it. Farewel. 7 
op 

and tl 
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July 10th, 1710. 


BELIEV'D indeed, it was your expecting me 14 
every day at , that 2 vour Write 
nig. lice you received cr ders from the good bi hop, 
ny lord of Saris ux; who as he has done 

more, than any man living, for the good and o- 

door of the church of ENGLAND and the re form'd | 
religion; ſo he now ſuffers more than any man || 


of 

- from the tongues and flander of thoſe ungrateful 1 
Rf church-men ; "who may well call themſc!ves by that | 

| - 


N ſingle term of diſtinction, having no claim to that 
bf of Chriftlazitty or Proteſtant; ſince they have 
e, chrown of all the temper of the former, and all 
concern or intereſt with the latter. 

| 80PE whatever advice the great and good bt» | 
ſhop gave you, will fink deeply into your mind : . 
and that your rec-civing 5r ders from the hands of 1 
Ho worthy a prelate will be one of the circumſtan- . 


hs 


_ 


— 


rr 


ces, which may help to inſure your ſteddineſs in i | i 
honeſty, good principles, moderation, and true 1 

(Chriſtianity 3 ich are now ſet at nought, and "if q 
at defiance, by the far greater part and numbers Wl. | 
of that body of clergy call'd the chrch , Exc- 1 

LAXD;5 who no more eſteem themſclves a prote- 18 | 
ſtant church, or in union with thoſe of proteſtant 1 


communion; tho' they pretend to the name of 
Chriſtian, and would have us judge of the /p:r/? of | 
Chriſtianity from th:irs : which Gop prevent! leik FN 

H 2 lt 
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Let. 10. good men ſhould in time forſake Chr i/tianity thre 
CWwYV their means. 

As for my part of kindneſs and friendſhip tg 
you; I ſhall be ſufficiently recompenſed, it you 
prove (as you have ever promis'd) a virtuous, pi. 
ous, ſober, and ftudious man, as becomes the 0. R 
lemn charge belonging to you. But you have been 
brought into the world, and come into order, 
in the worſt time for inſolence, riot, pride, and 
preſumption of clergy-men, that I ever knew, ot 
have read of; tho' l have {ſearched far into the cha- 
racters of high-church-men from the firit centatics, 
in which they grew to be dignify'd with crowns Earl 
and purple, to the late times of our reformation, 
and to our preſcnt age. | 

Tux thorough knowledge you have had of ne, 
and the direction of all my ſtudies and life to the 
promotion of religion, virtue, and the good of 
markind, will (I hope) be of ſome good example ROB 
to you: at leaſt it will be a hindrance to your be- 
ing ſeduc'd by infamies and calumnies ; fuch a W 
are thrown upon the men called moderate, and in Aft. 
their ſtyle indifferent in religion, heterodox, and 
heretical. 

| rRay GoD to bleſs you in your new function 
with all the true virtue, hunulity, moderation, and 
meeknefs, which becomes it. I am your hearty 
friend. 
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Chelſey, Sept. 30. 1708. 
Dear SIX, / : 


WO reaſons have made me delay anſwer- 
ing yours: I was in hopes of ſceing our 
great lord, and I depended on Mr, Mic- 

KLETHWAYT'S preſenting you with my ſervices, 
and informing you of all matters publick and pri- 
vate. The queen is but juſt come to Teuſington, 
and my * lord to tovn. He promis'd to fend me 
word, and appoint me a time, when he came. But 
I ſhou'd have prevented him, had it been my wea- 
ther for town-viſits, But having ow'd the reco- 
very of my health, to the method I have taken of 
avoiding the town-ſmoke ; I am kept at a diſtance, 
and like to be remov'd even from hence in a little 
while: tho” I have a project of ſtaying longer here 
than my uſual time, by removing now and then 
croſs the water, to my friend Sir Join Crop- 
LEY'S in Surrey, where my riding and airing re- 
cruits me, I am highly rejoic'd, as you may be- 
lieve, that 1 can find my ſelf able to do a little 
more publick ſervice, than what of late years i have 
been confin'd to, in my country: and I own the 


* The carl of Gods!phin, then lord treaſurer, 
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LETTERS. 


Let. x. circumſtances of a court were never ſo inviting to 
mne, as they have been fince a late view I have 


had of the beſt part of our miniſtry, It may per- 
haps have added more of confidence and forward- 
neſs in my way of courtſhip, to be fo incapacitat- 
ed as Jam from taking any thing there for my ſelf, 
But I hope I may convince ſome perſons, that it is 
poſſible to ſerve difintereſtedly ; and that obligati- 
ons already receiv d (tho on the account of others) 
are able to bind as ſtrongly, as the ties of ſell- 
intereſt, 

I nap reſolv'd to ſtay, till I had one conference 
more with our * Jord before I writ to you : bat a 
letter, which I have this moment receiv'd from 
Mr. MICKLETHWAYT, on his having waited on 
you in the country, has made me reſolve to write 
thus haſtily (without miſſing to-night's poſt) to ac- 
knowledge, in the friendlieſt and free'ſt manner, 
the kind and friendly part you have taken in my 
private intereſts, If I have ever endur'd any thing 
for the publick, or ſacrific'd any of my youth, or 
pleaſures, or intereſts to it, I find it is made up to 
me in the good opinion of ſome few : and perhaps 
one ſuch friendſhip as yours, may counter-balance 
all the malice of my worſt enemies. Tis true, 
what I once told you I had determin'd with my 
ſelf, never to think of the continuance of a fami- 
ly, or altering the condition of life that was moſt 
agreeable to me, whilſt I had (as I thought) a juſt 
excuſe : but that of late I had yielded to my friends, 
and allow'd em to diſpoſe of me, if they thought 

that by this means, 1 cou'd add any thing to the 
power or intereſt I had, to ſerve them or my coun- 
try. I was afraid however, that I ſhou'd be ſo 
heavy and unactive in this affair, that my friends 
wou'd hardly take me to be in earneſt, But tho' 
it be ſo lately, that I have taken my xeſolution, 
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LET FEI 93 


and that you were one of the firſt who knew it ; Let. 1. 

| have on a ſudden ſuch an affair thrown a-croſs Lv 

me, that I am confident 1 have zeal enough rais'd 

in me, to hinder you from doubting whether I ſin- 

cerely intend what I profeſs. There is a lady, 

whom chance has thrown into my neighbourhood, 

and whom I never ſaw till the Sunday before laſt, 

who is in every reſpect that very perſon, I had ever 

fram'd a picture of from my imagination, when I 

wiſh'd the beit for my own happineſs in ſuch a cir— 
umitance, I had heard her character before, and 

her education, and every circumſtance. befides 

ſuited exactly, all but her fortune. Had ſhe but a 

ten thouſand pounds, my modeſty wou d allow me 

to apply without reſerve, where 1t was proper, 3 
And 1 wou'd it were in my power, without 1nju- { 
ry to the lady, to have her upon thoſe terms, or | 
lower. I tlatter my ſelf too by all appearance, q; 
that the father has long had, and yet retains, ſome | 

' regard for me; and that the diſappointments he * 

has had in fame higher triendihips, may make him 1 

look as low as on me, and imagine mc not wholly | 

unworthy of his relation. But, if by any intereſt I 

had, or cou'd poitibly make with the father, I 

ſhou'd induce him to beſtow his daughter, perhaps 

with much leſs fortune (face I wou'd gladly accept 

her ſo) than what in other places he wou d have 

beitow'd, I ſhall draw a double misfortune on the 

lady; unleſs ſhe has goodneſs enough to think, 

that one who ſeeks her for what he counts better 

than a fortune, may pothbly by his worth or virtue 

make her ſufficient amends. And were I but en- 

courag'd to hope or fancy this, 1 wou'd begin my 

offers to-morrow ;z and ſhou'd have greater hopes, 

that my diſinte reſtedneſs wou d be of {ome ſcrvice 

to me 1n this place, as matters ſtand. 

Lou ſee my ſcruple, and being us'd to me, and 

knowing my odd temper (for I well know you be- 

lice it no affectation) you may be able to relieve 
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me, and have the means in your hands: for a {:y 
words with one, who has the honour to be your 
relation, wou'd reſolve me in this affair, I cas. 
not ſtir in it till then, and ſhou'd be more afraid 
of my good fortune than my bad, if it ſhouq 
happen to me to prevail with a father, for whoy 
the lady has fo true a duty; that, even again/? þ 
inclination, ſhe wou'd comply with any thing he 
requir'd, I am afraid it will be impoſſible for yoy 
to read, or make ſenſe of, what 1 write thus ha. 
ſtily : but 1 fancy with my ſelf, I make you the 
greater coniidence, in truſting to my humorr ard 
firit thought, without ſtaying till I have ſo mach 
as form d a reflection. I am jure there is haid!y 
any one beſides you, I ſhou'd lay my felf thus 9. 
pen to: but 1 am ſecure in your frieadthip, which 
1 rely on (for advice) in this affair. I beg to kar 
from you in auſwer by the firlt poſt, being with 
great ſincerity, 


Your faithful friend 
and humble ſervant, 


SHAFTESBURY, 
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Beachworth in Surrey, Def. 12. 1708. 
Dear SIN, 


ROM the hour I had writ you that haſty let- 
þ ter from Chelſey, I was in pain till I had 
heard from you; and cou'd not but often wich, I 
had not writ in that hurry and confuſion. But 
ſince I have receiv'd yours in anſwer, I have all the 
ſatisfaction imaginable, I ſee ſo fincere a return 
of friendſhip, that it cannot any more concern me 
to have laid my ſelf ſo open. 

I wou'p have a friend ſee me at the worſt: and 
tis a ſatisfaction to find, that if one's failures or 
weakneſſes were greater than really they are, one 
ſhou'd {till be cherith'd, and be ſupply'd even with 
good ſentiments and diſcretion, when they were 
wanting, One thing only I beg you wou'd take no- 
tice of, that I had never any thoughts of applying 
to the young lady, before I apply'd to the father. 
My morals are a little too ſtrict to let me have taken 
ſuch an advantage, had it beca ever fo fairly of- 
erd, But my drift was, to learn whether there 
had been an inclination to any one before me: for 
many offers had been, and fome I know very 
great, within theſe few months. And tho” the 
duty of the daughter might have acquicic'd in the 
ulike of the father, ſo as not to ſhew any diicon- 
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Let. 2. tent; yet there might be ſomething of this lying F 

WV at the heart, and ſo (ſtrongly, that my application * 
and ſucceſs (if 1 had any) might be look'd on wit ” 
an ill eye, and cauſe a real trouble. This wou ou) 
have cavs'd it, I am ſure, in me; when I ſhou'y * 
have come, perhaps too late, to have diſcove i'd ir, " þ 


But there is nothing of this in the caſe, by all that 


. . me, 4 
I can judge or learn, Never did I hear of a eres. you 
ture ſo perfectly reſign'd to duty, fo innocent in 
* my m 
herſelf, and ſo contented under thoſe means, which | 
; Did n 
have kept and ſtill keep her ſo innocent, as to the ¶ the o 
vanities and vices of the world; tho' with real grace 


good parts, and improvement of em at home: for 

| : or elſe 
of this my lord has wiſely and handſomely taken Ho 
care, Never was any thing ſo unfortunate for me, 


as that ſhe ſhould be ſuch a fortune : for that 4 * 
I know is what every body will like, and I perhag or = 
have the worlt reliſh of, and leaſt deſerve, The N teme 
other qualities 1 ſhou'd prize more than any, and N ne ar 
the generality of mankind, inſtead of prizing WF, 4... 
would be apt to contemn: for want of air, and wr 
humour, and the wit of general converſation, and 4 yo 


the knowledge of the town, and faſhions, and di- 
verſions, are unpardonable dullneſſes in young 
wires; who are taken more as companions of plca- 


If [ ha 
will thi 


your C 


ſure, and to be ſhown abroad as beauties in the ſtead 
world than to raiſe families, and ſupport the ho- WW 3 4 
nour and intereſt of thoſe they are join d to. n 
Bo r to ſhow you that I am not wanting to myſelf, * th 
ſince your incouraging and adviſing letter, i hare it * 
begun my application, by what you well call * 
right end. You ſhall hear with what ſacceſs, * 5 
ſoon as I know my ſelf, I cou'd both be bolder . 
and abler in the management of the atfair, and He of 
cou'd promiſe my ſelf ſure ſucceſs, had | but 2 * 
conſtitution that wou d let me act for my ſelf; and og 
ballle in and about that town, which by this u in- Nr - 
„ The father. 12 
YoL 


. 11 
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ter-ſeaſon coming on ſo fiercely, is by this time in Let. 2. | 
ſuch a cloud of ſmoke, that I can neither be in it, CY WH 
nor near it. I ſtay'd but a day or two too long at | 
Chelſcy, after the ſetting in of theſe eaſt and north- TH 
eaſt winds, and I had like to have fallen into one of Bf! 
my ſhort breathing fits, which' woald have ruin'd 1 
me. But by flying hither and keeping my diſtance, 
keep my health: but (I may well fear) ſhall loſe 
my miſtreſs. For who ever courted at this rate? 
Did matters ly ſo as to the fortune, that I cou'd be 
the obliging ſide, it might go on with tolerable: 
grace: and ſo | fear it muſt be, whenever I marry, 
or elſe am like to remain a batchelor. 
n HowWwEVEA, you can never any more arraign | 
ny morals after this. You can never charge me, | 
s you have done, for a remiſſneſs, and lazineſs, 
or an indulgence to my own ways, and love of re— 
© Wtirement; which (as you thought) might have made 
me averſe to undertake the part of wife and 
„children, tho' my country or friends ever ſo much 
rcquir'd it of me. You fee it will not be my fault: 
and you ſhall find I will not act booty for my ſelf. 


if { have any kind of ſucceſs at this right end, I q | 
ill then beg to uſe the favour of your intereſt in ö 
our couſin, as I ſhall then mention to you: but 4.1 
7 ſtead of ſetting me off for other things, I wou'd ; 
| , 


oſt earneſtly beg that you wou'd ſpeak only of 
hour long and. thorough knowledge of me, and (if 
ou think it true) of my good temper, honeſty, 1 
pre of my relations and country, ſobriety, and 1 

| i 
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am perſuaded to think no vices will grow upon 
he, as I manage my ſeit : for in this I have been 1 
rer ſincere, to make my ſelf as good as I was a- 1 
le, and to live for no other end. 1 
L am aſham'd to have writ ſuch a long letter, a- J 
Vor. IV, I g. 


"""Wirtue, For theſe I hope I may ſtand to, as far as in 
am poſſeſs'd of em. 1 hey will not, I hope, grow 11 
de Worſe as 1 grow older, For tho' I can promile lit- h if 
uy le of my regimen, by which I hold my health; f A 
W 


and 
in- 
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Let. 2. bout my ſelf, as if 1 had no concern for the publick, 
Www tho' 1 may truly ſay to you; if I had not the pu- 
blick in view, I ſhou'd hardly have theſe thoughts 
of changing my condition at this time of day, that 
I can better indulge my ſelf in the cafe of a fingle 
and private life. The weather, which is ſo un. 
fortunate for me by theſe ſettled eaſt winds, keeys I 
the country dry; and if they are the ſame (as i; 
likely) in Flanders, I hope c'er this Lyle is our, 
which has colt us ſo dear, and held us in ſuch tet. 
rible anxiety, 
I HAVE been to ſee lord treaſurer that little Dea. 
while he was in town, but cou'd not find him. 
Pray let me hear in your next, what time you 
think of coming * up. I ſhall be glad to hear ſoon 
from you again, withing you delight and good fuc- V 
ceſs in your country affairs, and all happineſs and WF quart 
proſperity to your family, 1 remain, Fave 1 
| * 
latter, 


Dear SIR, Ar 
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Your cbliged friend and 


faithful humble ſervant, 
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BB Dear SIR, 
Beachweorth in Surrey, 09. 23.1708, 


OU gueſs'd right as to the winds, which are 

{ti} eaſterly, and keep me here in winter- 

LW quarters, from all publick and private affairs. 1 

have neither ſcen lord treaſurer, nor been at Chel- 

ſey * to proſecute. my own affair: tho? as for this 

htrer, as great as my zeal is, I am forc'd 29 a ſtand, 

I was before-hand told, that as to the lord, he 

was in ſome meaſure ingag'd ; and the return I 

had from him, on my application, ſeem'd to imply 

as much. On the other ſide, 1 have had rcaſon to 

hope, that the lady, who had before bemoan'd her 

ſelf for being deſtin'd to greatneſs without virtue, 

had yet her choice to make; and, after her cfeapes, 

{fought for nothing ſo much, as ſobriety and a ſtrict 

virtuous character. How much more fil this adds 
to my zeal, you may believe: and by all hands [ 

have receiv'd the higheſt character of your relation, 

who ſcems' to have inſpired her with; théſe and o- 
ther good ſentiments, ſo rare in her fex and de- 

pree. My misfortune is, I have no friend in the 

world by whom k can in 4 lealt ingage, or have 

18 icceſs to your relation, but only by your ſelf: and 

| have no hopes of ſeeing you ſoon, or of your 


* He had a pretty retreat at Little Che!ſey, which he 
ited up according to his own fancy, 
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Let. 3. having any opportunity to ſpeak of me to her, if 


CY a letter cou'd be proper, I ſhou'd fancy it more { 


at this time than any other: provided you uud 
found it on the common report which 1s abroad, of 
my being in treaty for that lady. This might pie 
you an occaſion of ſpeaking of me as to that part, 
which few beſides can know ſo well, I mean ny 
heart : which, if ſhe be ſuch as really all people 
allow, will not diſpleaſe her to hear ſo well of, x, 
perhaps in frierdihip and from old acquaintance, 
you may repreſent. If the perſon talk'd of be re. 
ally my rival, and in favour with the father, | 
muſt own my cuſe is next to deſperate ; not only 
becauſe truly think him, as the world goes, likely 
enough to make g. good (at leaſt a civil) huſband; 
but becauſe as my aim is not fortune, and his iz, 
he being an old friend too, I ſhou'd unwillingy 
ſtand beta cen him and an eſtate; which his libers 
lity has hitherto hinder'd him from gaining, as great 
as his advantages have been hitherto in the govern: 
ment, By what I have ſaid, I believe you nay 
gueſs who“ my ſuppos'd rival is: or if you want 
a farther hint, 'tis one of the chief of the June 
an old friend of yours and mine, whom we long {at 
with in the houſe of commons (not often voted 
with) but who was afterwards taken up to a. higher 
houſe ; and is as much noted for wit, and gallan- 
try, and magniſicence, as for his eloquence and 
courtier's character. But whether this be ſo ſuit: 
ed to this meek good lady's happineſs, I know not. 
Fear of partiality and ſelf- love makes me not dare 
determine; but rather miſtruſt my, ſelf, and tum 
the balance againſt me. Pray keep this ſecret, for 


I got it by chance: and if there be any thing in 


it, 'tis a great ſecret between the two lords 
themſelves. But ſometimes I fancy it is a aal, 
which will hardly go: tho' I am pretty certain, ! 


* Charles Montague, late earl of Hallifax. 
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has been aim'd at by this old acquaintance of ours, Let. 3. 
ever ſince a diſappointment happen'd from a ru 
great lord beyond fea, who was to have had the 
lady. 
NoTnixG but the fincere friendſhip you ſhow 
for me, cou'd make me to continue thus to impart 
my privareſt affairs: and in reality, tho' they ſcem 
wholly private and ſelfith, I will not bz atham'd to 
own the honelty of my heart to you ; in profeſſing 
that the publick has much the gre: teſt part in all 
this buſtle, Iam ingaging in. You have lately made 
me believe, and even prov'd too by experience, that 
Had ſome intereſt in the world; and there, where 
1 1 leaſt dream't of it, with great men in power. 
I had always ſomething of an intereſt in my 
„ country, and with the plain honelt people: and 
ly ſometimes I have experienced both here at home, 
+ and abroad, where I have long liv'd, and made 
WF acquaintance (in Halland eſpecially) that with a plain 
character of honeſty and diſintereſtedneſs, I have 
on ſome occaſions, and in dangerous urgent times 
of the publick, been able to do ſome good. If 
the increaſe of my fortune be the leaſt motive in 
this affair before me (as ſincerely I do not find) J 
| will venture to ſay, it can only be in reſpect of the 
increaſe of my intereſt, which I may have in my 
country, in order to ſerve it. | 
Ox who has little notion of magniſicence, and 14 


leſs of plcaſure and luxury, has not that nced of 11 
riches which others have. And one who prefers "vo | : 
tranquillity, and a little ſtudy, and a few friends, il | 
to all other advantages of life, and all the flatterics q 0 
of ambition and fame, is not like to be naturally 1 if 
1 very fond of ingaging in the circumſtances of il j 


marriage, I do not go ſwimmingly to it, I affure 1} 
you: nor is the great fortune a great buit, Sorry ii 
lam, that no body with a leſs fortune, or more 1 
daughters, has had the wit to order ſuch an cdu— [ 
cation, A very moderate fortune had fery'd my þ | 
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Let. 3. tutn; or perhaps quality alone, to have a littl, 
Wa jultify'd me, and kept me in countenance, had! 
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choſe ſo humbly. But now that which is rich or, 
and wou'd have been the moſt eſtimable had it been 
beſtow'd on me, will be mere droſs, and flung away 
on others; who will pity and deſpiſe thoſe very 
advantages, which I prize ſo much. But this ig 
one of the common places of exclamation, againſt 
the diltribution of things in this world : and, upon 
my word, whoever brought up the proverb, tis 
no advantageous one fora providence to ſay, matche; 
are made in heaven, | believe rather in favour of 


providence ; that there is nothing which is ſo mere- D 
ly fortune, and more committed to the power of 

blind chance, So I mult be contented, and repine v 

the leſs at my lot, if I am diſappointed in ſuch an t 

affair. If 1 ſatisfy my friends that I am not want. meat 

ing to my ſelf, tis ſufficient, 1 am ſure you know and! 

it, by the ſound experience of all this trouble | I let p 

have given, and am ſtill like to give you. Tho' por tt 

1 confeſs my ſelf, yet even in this too I do but an- ¶ one e 

ſwer friendſhip, as being fo ſincerely and affectio - ¶ ham 

nately cha: 
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Dear SIR, geachauorth, Nev. 4. 1708. 


WAS at Chelſey when I receiv'd yours with 
1 the inclos'd, and was ſo buſy d in the imploy- 
ment you had given me, by your encouragement 
and kind aſſiſtance in a certain affair, that I have 


let paſs two polts without returning you thanks, 


for the greateſt marks of your friendſhip, that any 
one can poſhbly receive. Indeed I might well be 
aham*d to receive em in one ſenſe; ſince the 
character you haye given of me, is ſo far be- 
yond what I dare think ſuitable : tho“ in theſe 
cales, one -may better perhaps give way to vanity 
than in any other. But rho'triend{hip has made you 
orer favourable, there 1s one truth however, which 
your letter plainly carries with it, and mult do me 


ſervice. It ſhows that I have a real and paſhonate 


friend in you: and to have deſerv'd ſuch a friend- 


ſhip, muſt be believ'd fome ſort of merit. ] don't 
Jay this as aiming at a fine ſpeech : but in reality, 


here one ſees ſo little friendſhip, and of fo ſhort 
continuance, as commonly in mankind ; it muſt be, 
one wou'd thin, even in the ſexes eye, a pledge 


* This relates to a letter the lord Mulſeworth had 
ritten in his favour, 


0 4 
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Let, 4. of conſtancy, fidelity, and other merit, to har 


been able to engage and preſerve 


ſo laſting and 
firm a triendihip with a man of worth. $0 that 
you ſee, I can lind a way to recontile my ſelf to al 
you have ſaid in favour of me, allowing it to haye 
beer ſpocen in paſſion; and in this reſpect the 
more ingaging with the ſex; who are as good or 
better judges than we our ſelves, of the {incerity 
of affection, 

Bur in the midſt of my courtſhip came an eaſt. 
wind, and with the town-ſmoke did my buſincſs, or 
at lcaſt wou'd have done it effectually, had I not 
fied hither with what breath I had left. Indecd 
I cou'd have almoſt laugh'd at my own mil— 
fortune : there is ſomething ſo odd in my fortune 
and conſtitution, You may think me melancholy, 
if you will, I own there was a time in publick af. 
fairs when I really was: for, ſaving your ſelf, and 
perhaps one or two more (I ſpeak the moſt) 1 had 
none that adted with me, againſt the injuſtice and 
corruption of both parties: each of them intlam'd 
againſt me, particularly one, - becauſe of my birth 
and principles; the other, becauſe of my pretended 
apoſtacy, which was only adhering. to thoſe prin- 
ciples on which their party was founded, There 
have bcen apoſtates indeed fince that time. But 
the days are long ſince paſt, that you and J were 
treated as“ Facobites, What to ſay for ſome 
companions of ours, as they are now + chang d, | 


*The truly apoſtate whigs, who became ſcrvile and 
arbitrary to pleaſe court empirics, branded all thoſe 3 
Facobites, who adher'd to thoſe very principles, that oe. 
calion'd and juſtity'd the revolution. 

+ Here he means ſome who voted with him in his 
favourite bills, and who were originally whigs ; but ou! 
of pique and diſappointment, became if not real . 
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know not: but as to my own particular, I aſſure Let. 4. 
you, that ſince thoſe ſad days of the publick, which 
might have help'd on perhaps with that melancho- 
ly or ſpleen which you fear in me, and for certain 
have help'd me to this ill (tate of health : I am 
row however, as free as poſſible; and even in reſpect 
to my health too, excepting only the air of Loxdson, 
Iam, humanly ſpeaking, very paſſable : but gallantly 
ſpeaking, and as a courtier of the fair ſex, God 
WW knows 1 may be very far from paſſing. And I have 
chat fort of ſtubbornneſs and wilfulneſs (if that be 
ſelcen) that I cannot bear to ſet a better face on the 
matter, than it deſerves; ſo 1 am like to be an ill 
. W& courtizr, for the ſame reaſon that 1 am an ill joc- 
key. 1t is impoſlible for me, to conceal my horſe's 
„imperfections or my own, where I mean to diſpoſe 
. Jof either. I think it unfair: ſo that cou'd any 
d quack, by a peculiar medicine, ſet me up for a 
d month or two, enough to go through with my 
id courtſhip; 1 wou'd not accept his offer, unleſs I 
d cou'd miraculoully be znade whole, Now for a 11 
mn country health and a town neighbourhood, 1 am = 
d ſound and well: but for a town life, whether it be | 
n- for bulineſs or diverſion, 'tis out of my compaſs. 


re Is Av all this; that you may know my true ſtate, 
zut and how deſperate a man you ſerve, and in how N 
ere ¶ deſperate a caſe. Shou'd any thing come of it, 15 
me the friendſhip will appear the greater: or if no- i 
, [thing, the friendſhip will appear the ſame ſtill, as | 


to me my ſelf. Your letter was deliver'd: I hope | 
you will hear ſoon in anſwer to it. The old lord | 


and continues wonderful kind to me, and Ihear has late- 0 F 
I ſpoken of me ſo to others. Our publick affairs i it 
be- ¶ ac home will be much chang'd, by the late death i 
1 his 1 


or fites (which was ſcarce: poſſible) yet in effect as bad, by 9 | 
Jack promoting all the deligas peculiar to that deſperate par- "| 
ty. 
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Let. 4. of the“ prince. 


But I have been able to fee 90 


WV body: fo won't attempt to write, and will end here 
Vith the aſſurance of my being, 


Dear S IR, 


Dur moſt abliged and Don 
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faithful friend and ſervant, 
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Dear SIX, Chelſey, Nov. 20. 1708. 


CAME hither from Surrey but yeſterday, 
and found your ſecond letter; which if I had 
dot receiv'd, I ſhou'd however not have fail d writ- 
Ing this poſt about our changes talk'd of, which 
I hope will be to the publick advantage. As to the 
mirality, and the conſequences of keeping it in 
e adminiſtration, it had lain under during the 
nnce's time, you knew my mind fully, as well 
$ my opinion of this preſcnt loid, who, I hope, 
ay with certainty be called /d high admiral. 
is lord PEMBROKE I mcan, who with great re- 
dancy at laſt accepts it, I beheve : tho he plain- 
lard (as I have been inform'd) that he was in- 
ted only to ſerve a turn, and that another great 
rd (the favorite of our whig-party) was at the 
tom intended, and wou'd in ſome time ſucceed 
m. But I rcally believe things ſtand on a better 
ttom: and, that as ſtrictly as the lord Somtrs 
bound to the party of friends with whom he 
le, he has yet that wiſdom, and with-all that 
gard to his country's intereſt, eſpecially under a 
mltry of which he is like to have ſo great a ſhare; 
at however the low <uhizs, may murmur, he will 
glad to {ce the nayal affairs, in the hands of ſo 
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Let. 5.-univerſally belov'd a man, ſo honourable and un. WF F 
corrupt as lord PEMBROKE, 'Tis 


By this you will find I take for granted, tha bene 
lord SomERs comes into the place talk'd of for ccre 
him of preſident of the council ; and believe it is 
true that he has kiſs'd the queen's hand, tho' ng 
directly as a miniſter receiv'd. But pretty near it 
you may believe: ſince at this time of mourniry 
(and ſo ſincere a mourner as the queen is) ſhe 
hardly wou'd ſee a ſtranger, and which 1s more, 
a man ſo eſtrang'd from her, and ſo wholly cf 
from the court as lord SomteRs has been, and 
whom I ſcarce believe ſhe has admitted at any time 
to kiſs her hand ; he having been for certain the 
prince's averſion, as you may judge by thoſe, why 
chiefly influenc'd the prince, and were the violent- 
eſt enemies lord Somers had. I muſt confeſs] 
ever wiſn'd well to this correſpondence, there 
now is between lord Somers and * our lord; but 
can pretend to have had no ſhare in effecting it, 
With all the other lords of the ute, I have main- 
tain'd only a very cool and diſtant acquaintance : 
but I have ever diſtinguiſh'd lord Somers, and be- 
lieve ſo well both of our lord and him, that the 
union between them is upon a handſomer and bet: 
ter bottom, than that of giving up their particular 
friends on either ſide; and even lord PEmBROKE, 
(a tory) on whom all this turns, is a proof, | 
think, that this change is not wholly a party mat. 
ter. 

Lo RD WHarToON indeed is true ſteel: but ua 
little partiality as I have for him, and as ill an opi- 
nion of his private life and principles, I fancy his 
good underſtanding will make him ſhow himſelf 2 
better lord lieutenant, than is expected. Mor 
changes I know not of: nor do I believe many att 
to be expected. 255 


* The lord treaſurer. 
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FoRG1VE this haſty ſheet I here incloſe to you. Let, 6. 


'Tis late, and I ſhall miſs this mght's polt ſending Lay 
hence to town: fo add only my conſtant and fn. 
cere profeſſion of being, 
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Dear $1R, il 


Your obliged friend and £0 


1 Jaithſul huimle ſervant, 


SHAFTESBURY, 


Vor, IV. K 
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E T 8:3 


Dear SIR, Beachworth, Nov. 25. 176, 
SHOULD be very ſorry if you miſs'd ming, 
1 of laſt poſt but one, from Chelſey, in which! 
writ you my whole thoughts of the changes. 
THe parliament has now ſat, and for the fir 
trying queſtion we have loſt the ballot, tho' bu 
by nine. Our friends ſtuck faſt, But kindneſs to 
this miniſtry, which the beſt men are willing to fa 
vour, made the ſtruggle not ſo great as might be, 
Sir PETER KiNG, our friend, ſpoke worthily for 
it. Sir JosEPH JEKYL, and all thoſe did as be. 
fore, and went on our ſide, The late ſpeakers be. 
ſet the new * one; and he will have 1 fear a hard 
taſk, if this be not an eaſy ſeſſions, as our great 
news and glorious ſucceſs abroad is like to make tt, 
As for myſelf and private affairs (with which! 


did not trouble you in my laſt long one) you mij 
judge by the place where I am, that they go na 
Making court any where, or in 


on very ſmartly. 


any ſenſe, I find is not among my talents, if! 
I have done more in this affair, than 
I thought it poſſible for me to have done, having 
ſo great an opinion (as I ſtill have) of the lach. 
But it is hard, even for us men, to know out 
{clves : harder for women, however wiſe. Sl 
may like a younger man and a ſprightlier, far bet 


have any, 


* Sir Richard Onſlow, ſince created lord Onſlow, 
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ter perhaps than ſuch a one as I am. But I be- Let. 6. 


lieve ſuch a one will not fo like or value her as! 


do; or in the main make her ſo happy, ſo vain I 
am. But whatever my thoughts are of my ſelf, 
am not us'd to ſet my ſelf off for my intereſt- ſake, 
and make the beſt of what I have. Health LI have 
not in the higheſt degree. Be it ſpleen, or real 
inſirmity, tis the ſame misfortune to a lady. Cou'd 
I make a ſhow of health with ſafety, and purſue the 


lady, where I might have opportunity to win her 


liking by this means, and appearing better without 
doors than I am within at ordinary hours; I wou'd 
pot do this, whatever depend on it. But as the 
ſcaſon is, and the ſevere north-eaſt winds, and 
town-ſmoke, I am driven from my quarters at 
Chelſey; and think not that I ſhall be able to re- 
turn there, till the ſtrength of the winter is over: 
ſo will take the ſirſt fair weather, to go to my win- 
ter quarters at * S?, Giles's, A thouſand thanks 
to you for your kind concern in an affair, which I 
have taken ſo much to heart. Your writing again in 
anſwer, as you did the fir{t poſt, was mighty right, 


to me extremely obliging. If I ſee the lcaſt glim- 
mering of hope, you ſhall be ſure to know, I 


bare given order at Ghelſey about the vines: adieu, 
Tear Sir, I am 
Maſt faithfully yours, 


SHAFTESBURY, 


Sir JoHN and Mr, Mr1icKkLETHwWayT (who are 

both here at this inſtant, rejoicing with me on the 
good news from abroad) defire very earnetily to 
have their humble ſcryices preſented to you, 


* His paternal ſeat in Dorſet/hire, which he us'd high- 
ly to commend ; and indeed I have heard it as much 
imir'd by others, 
K 2 
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Dear SIR, Beachworth, Jan. 6. 1708-9, do 
E AD I not by accident heard long ſince, that ide: 


you were on the road to town, you may be and 
ſure I ſhou'd be employing the leiſure time 1 hare MW ou! 
here, in writing to you: eſpecially after ſuch lor no f 
and friendly letters, as I have lately receiv'd fron lier: 
you on publick and private ſubjects; and in which diſir 
you are ſo favourable to me, as to lay a ſtreſs uM by ; 
on my judgment and opinion in the affairs of m has 
country: which of late years I have been forc'd u they 
look on at a diſtance, without any thing that ca for | 
be call'd “ a ſhare in 'em my ſelf, I muſt own WM feryi 
I began of late to flatter my ſelf, with a way od B. 
ſervice I little dreamt of, and which I never thought Þ and 
my ſelf capable of or qualify'd for + hereafter. |Win a 
never thought I ſhou'd ſee any of the great men a for h 
court ſo inclinable to publick good, as to regard or knoy 
hearken to a man, who had chiefly that at heart :W come 
and, to ſay truth of my ſelf, 1 always thought I and! 
had a ſtubborneſs of nature, which wou'd hinderF heart 
me from making a right advantage of good mitt (a re 
ſters, whenever we ſhou'd come to have any ſuch. Jof t. 
But the being taken down very early in my lite ty e 


* By reaſon of his aſthma. 
+ Giving advice to thoſe at the helm, of which 10 
man was more capable, both in reſpect of ability ani 
integrity. 
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from thoſe high imaginations I had, and thoſe hopes Let. 7. f | 
of doing ſervice in the plain way of buſineſs and I 
parliaments, the mortification wrought ſo far in K 
my advantage, that I became milder and more 
tractable: and in this condition you found me, 1 
when you laid hold of an opportunity, and with a N 
moſt particular mark of friendſhip, recommended 

me to a + great man, and brought me under obli- 1 7 
gation to him. The little time I have had ſince 
with him, I employ'd the beſt I cou'd, in ſuch ad- A! 
vices and ſuch offer of ſervice as became me. Nor Wt 
do I think I have been any way unfortunate, in 4 
giving the leaſt offence; or railing that frightful 4 0 
idea, which courtiers are apt to have of patriots 1 
and men of rigid virtue, 1 flatter my ſelf egregi- '| 
| ouſly, or Jam well in his opinion, and have Joſt | 
no ground. But if it be fo, and as I faithfully be- 
lieve: I will be ſworn, there never was a more ' 
diſintereſs'd man in his ſtation : for if I may judge 
by myſelf, he leaves it to his friends and thoſe he i 
has oblig'd, to be grateful, and to act for him as | 
they fancy, and as their heart prompts 'em; but | 
for his part, he lays no burdens, nor requires any 
ſervice in return, 

Bur this however ought not to leſſen the zeal 
and earneſt endeavour of one who is oblig'd, and 
in a truly honeſt man it mult increaſe it; and this, 
for his own ſake, I wiſh he may be wiſe enough to 
know: for I had rather ſuch goodnels of his ſhou'd 
come from reflection, than mere natural temper 
and generolity; for he that can ſee ſo deep into 
hearts, and comprehend the myſtery of honeſty 
(a real myſtery in moſt courts) will never want any 
of thoſe generous inclinations which make a wor- f 
thy character. But the misfortune is, we honeſt fl 
men, (if I may ſpeak thus preſumptuouſly of my If 
cif) are a little myſterious our ſelves. There is N 
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LET TER. 


Let. 7. a cloud over us, which js hard to be clear'd up, 
he rugged paths we walk through, give us a 


ragged pace; and the idle ſupine illiterate crea- 
tures of a court-cducation, have a thouſand ad- 
vontages above us: and can eafier borrow from 
our character than we from theirs ; tho' of right 
there ſou d be nothing fair or handſome, in which 
we {hou'd come behind em. And it ought to be 
a ſhame, that a mere courtier ſhou'd, for his in- 
tereſt-fake, be more aſſiduous and better behav'l 
in every reſpect; than the man, who makes court 
for his country, and tries to profit of the good dil. 
foſition of great men in power, Our friend Hs. 
race found the difficulty and weight of this, in the 
caſe of an honeſt man, who loy'd his great * 
friend, but ſcorn'd to be a ſlave, 


+ Scurrantis ſpeciem præbere, preſeſſus amicum; 
And therefore (with a ſigh, to be ſure) he ſays, 


I Dulcis inexpertis cultura potentis amici, 
Expertus metuit 


Bur we have a better cauſe than Horace, or his 
friend Lollius, whom he writes to; and therefore 
ſhould ſtrive to do more. They had only them- 
ſelves to ſerve, but we our country and mankind, 
And there was a great difference between thoſe 
miniſters whom they courted, and the miniſter ovr 
friend; for their miniſtry was the enſlaving of their 
country, and the world; this miniſtry is the very 
delivering of both, and the foundation of a noblcr 
ſtructure of liberty (by a juſt balance of power at 
home and abroad) than ever was yet laid by man- 
kind. They are in ſo good a way, they can ſcarce 


T Lib. 1, epiſt. 18. ver. 2. 


* Nlecenas. 
+ Ibid, ver. 86, 
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miſcarry. Nor can they fail of reward in the juſt Let, 7. | 
eſteem and gratitude of the publick, if they are not CW 1 
molt unhappily wanting to themſelves in their pri- | 
vate friendſhips. But if truſting to their publick 
merit, or to their intereſt in their prince, they ei- * 
ther make no friends, or ſuch as have not courage g 
and wiſdom, their enemies will find advantages a- Il 
gainſt em in any ſtate of affairs. | 
As our preſent affairs ſtand, I am ſure a mini- 14 
| ſter has need to be fortity'd with good friends and 1 
t honeſt adviſers, He ought to know how he ſtands 


y with the publick, how every action and ſtep is con- | F 
. & firued, and what the people think of matters, be- 71 
e fore the proof comes in a parliament. Tis my opi- | 

+ W nion, that a peace is not fo near, as it may ſeem, | 


I know the hard circumſtances the Dutch lie un- 
der, will make them preſs for the firſt terms, that ut 
ſeem any way advantageous, But matters are not 3 
at preſent to be tranſacted by a whiſper, between 
F two gentlemen of the blade; and others mult have 
the ſecret communicated to them, beſides * a 
MoNnSlEUR BOUFLEURS Or MiLOR PORTLAND: 
ſo great a change has happen'd ſince that laſt peace, 
both in the government of Zzg/and, as well as Hol- 
his MW and! and a chancellor here apprehends another 
ore IF fort of duty, as well as a penſioner there, thanks 
-m- to the tory gentlemen, for this their notable fur. 
nd, therance of the prerogative. For I was one of 
oſe IF thoſe ſorrowful wh/gs, who bemoancd the ſad caſe 
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our of our conſtitution, according to which the power 1 
heir of pcace and war was wholly in the prince; whilſt | 
very the tories ſaw plainly that it was otherwiſe, and "ll * 

ty [y 
at "ou 
nan- * Theſe made the famous partition treaty, which was 


arce ſo ill relifh'd in England, and rejected by the parliament, 
For a while it was kept very ſecret, which circumſtance 
alone is a juſt preſumption, that a treaty is not for the 
«vantage or honour of the nation, 
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LET FER % 


Let. 7. cou'd impeach a lord * chancellor for placing the 
Wm ſeal, where I ſincerely thought he cou'd not refuſe 


to do it at his prince's command. But let lord- 
chancellors, and other miniſters look to themſelvez, 
If our conſtitution was not ſo then, it is become 
ſo now: for not the abſolute command, the obiti- 
nacy, the raſhneſs, or ill judgment of the prince 
himſelf (tho' ever ſo much a principal in the caſe, 
or tho' ſingle, or by himſelf) can juſtify or excuſe 
the leaſt flaw in a treaty; for Which the miniſters 
are with their heads to be anſwerable to the peo- 
ple, as by late precedents it has been eſtabliſh'd, 
Theſe difficulties may eaſily ſhow a wiſe miniſter, 
that he has need of very diſcerning, bold, and ho- 
nelt friends; and ſuch as are not only able by their 
advice to aſſiſt him, but by their intereſt and cre- 
dit, be as it were hoſtages and pledges for him to 
the publick, and to that conceal'd party of ſober 
and honeſt men: who, as few as they are, and as 
little noiſy, have a much greater part in the influ- 
ence of affairs, than miniſters are apt to think; e- 
ſpecially thoſe miniſters, who affect a high contempt 
of c:ffee-houſes and pamphlets. But tis time to end 
my ſcrawl, and tell you the chief reaſon of it over 
leaf. 

I HAVE been ſhamefully tedious about publick 
affairs, but will be ſhorter about private; after on- 
ly aſking, how comes it you are not in parliament! 
For your own ſake perhaps 1 am not ſo much con- 
cern'd ; for I know too well what hardſhips lie up- 
on one, who will not be a ſlave to a party , and 


* Lord Somers. Lord Portland was alſo impeach'd; 
as were at the ſame time the lords Orford and He!lifax, 

+ He does not mean their care ſhould be in proſecut- 
ing, which often proves a worſe remedy than the «iſe 
eaſe; but by conſidering the contents of them, and 
thereby judging of the ſentiments of the people, or # 
leaſt of ſome party among them, 
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LET TERS 


ſuch men ſhou'd be rather reſery'd for the moſt Let, 7. 
hazardous and calamitous times, when publick CI 


neceſſity and common danger make their merits 
and opinion better regarded, But for a god“ 
lord's ſake I am ſorry you are not there: for tho? 
you may ſerve him leſs invidiouſly, and with more 
ſatisfaction perhaps to himſelf, in another ſtation ; 
yet he wants thoſe in ſuch a body as the houſe of 
commons, who are friends to his miniſtry, and yet 
free to act for thoſe they repreſent, This I know 


| may be ſhocking in many caſes : and if it be lo, 


and the difhculty be invincible, I congratulate your 
eſcape 3 but condole with another perſon the want 
of a more truly reſin'd policy, than I ſee is under- 


ſtood at court, 


As for my affair, it hangs juſt as it did. The 
more I learn from all hands, the more I ſee, and 
hear, and obſerve, the more I incline, but hope 
leſs : for if I had not fears, that I am wholly diſ- 


regarded on the fide of another ſex, Iam confident 


| cou'd go further in prevailing, and ſhou'd have 
better intereſt in our own, than any other, I 
have this reaſon, taat beſides a declaration in my 
favour, with a liking of my character, family, cir- 
cumſtances, with the profeſſion of a ſincere friend- 


ſhip, which has been of long ſtanding, and all o- 


ther commendations and profeſſions that I cou'd 
modeſtly with or deſire, beſides all this (I fay) I 
have a merit that no body elſe will rival me in, for 


1 wou'd be glad of obtaining upon any terms: and 


that which is ſo hard to be parted with, is what 
| ſeek not either now, or in reverſion, And 
let this be a token to you, that I am not cool or 
indifferent, as you ſuſpe& and reproach me in one 
of your letters. 1 wou'd with all my ſoul ingage 
my ſelf this moment to the perſon (were but lik d) 
with a renunciation of every thing of intereſt or 


* Lord treaſurer. 
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Let. 7. fortune, either preſent, or to come; and if I Joſe 
YM the perſon, even thus, I ſhall eſteem it a loſs: and 
whenever I ſhall think of ingaging elſe where (if 
this be loſt to me) I ſhall ſhow that money is not 
ſo mighty a thing in my eſteem, that it ſhou'd ſerm 
incredible for me to purſue in ſuch a diſintereſs d 
manner. 
Bur ſurely you will not think this ſo ſtrange in 
me, that I ſhou'd value virtue ſo much, and 
wealth ſo little, And now that I have ſpent 
whole page upon my ſelf (contrary to my promiſe) 
committing my ſelf and my affair wholly to you, 
and reſolving to take your judgment on it, 1 wait D 
your advices, and remain, dear Sir, 


Your m:ſt obliged 


and ever faitk/ul friend 


and humble ſervant, ome 
Ince i 

SHAFTESBURY, MF I 

o by 


If you direct to me to Sir Jonx's here at Beach. 
worth in Surrey, by Darking-bagg, the poll 
will bring your letter quick; but if any thing df 
great importance, a ſervant of mine ſhall cone 
away at any time from Chel/zy, to bring what 
you have to communicate: or perhaps Mr, Mic- 
KLETHWAYT, who is often coming hither (ge: 
nerally once a week) may be the conveyor ; 4 
leaſt he will ſend it to Chel/ey, or {ee it fate con 
vey'd, if you direct him. 
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= ET TRIVIAL 


all Dear SIR, Beachworth, Fan. 1 2. 1708-9. 


HAT you might not be in pain on my ac- 
count; I took the reſolution, as ſoon as I 
had read yours, to ſend an anſwer away with the 
oonelt, without waiting the return of the poſt. 
So this, which is writ late to-night, will I hope 
ome to you to-morrow evening by the penny-polk, 
Ince it is to be in town before noon. And glad 
ne is of any opportunity of a meſſenger, ſuch as 
0 by neceſſity on their own buſineſs, and on foot: 
or our ſervants and horſes cannot ſtir out of this 
ack. ottom, where we are block'd up by the deep 
pol Pons; and, what is worſe, the melted ſnow now 
og ar d again by the froſt into a cruſted ice. 
come 1 was already on my journey to the weſt, with 
hei face (in the Zewi/h phraſe) towards St. Giles's; 
ict now I am a ſojourner here of neceſhty. I can 
ther go backward nor forward; nor cou'd ], 
0'I were a robuſt man: but as a tender one, 1 
ow not what will become of me, or my affairs, 
or no body's affairs ever requird their preſence 
ore than mine do at this time, and have done 
Is good while in the country, 
BuT now, as to what you write to me of your 
np in concern for, on my account, you nced 


\}} 
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Let. 8. fear no reſentment or reproach from me on tit 


WY ſcore. I have that intire dependance on my friend, as 
that I can always commit my affairs and ſecret othe 
to him as plenipotentiary; and where I have on on. 
given my heart (allow a lover to ſpeak in lovers WF in 
language) I can eaſily intruſt my intereſt. You WF ther 
have long had my heart, even before I knew u you 
perſonally. For the holy and truly pious man, who WF Tal 
reveal d the greateſt of myſteries; he, who with MW vit! 
a truly generous love to mankind and his country, I 
pointed out the ate of Denmark to other ſtates, man 
and propheſy'd of the things highlieſt important to MW fake 
the growing age: he, I ſay, had already gain'd MW to! 
me as his {worn friend, before he was ſo kind s but 
to make friendſhip reciprocal, by his acquaintance at - 
and expreſs'd eſteem. So that you may beliere i erect 
no extraordinary tranſition in me, from making ny | 
you in truth my oracle in publick affairs, to make forc 

ih you a thorough confident in my private. A par 
T4 therefore, that I am concerned for, in this bo thin 
175 attempt of yours, is for your own ſake ; leſt you ditic 
J1 | partiality to me, ſhou'd have made you too for end: 
„ ward in ſhowing what was not ſo worthy of beit ling: 
| ſeen as you imagine, and people are apt to thick v 
Mt | | ſuch things are from deſign. For my own part, car 
W | | cou'd not but wonder with my ſelf a great hie in a 
l (for I cou'd with difficulty recollect) what kind i that 
Wi: a letter I had writ you: and it is really a ſolemi rc 1 
* law, which 1 impoſe on my ſelf in reſpect of my neu ſtare 
8 | friends, never to write but with the freedom, ha les 
| neſs, and incorrectneſs of common talk; that th rot 
| may have all as it comes uppermoſt, And for thigh wh 
| | I can appeal to my late letters, and all that I e 
| writ you on my love ſubje& : for I am confident the | 
I never ſo much as read over one, that I wrote Mh 
| you on that head. But be it as it will, if whaſPrelc 
happen'd was but natural (and of that you are dt 
judge) I am ſatisfy'd; and hope it may prove 
the belt, as you ſcem ſo poſitively to aſſure. , V 
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for the other part, my love affair, uſing the ſame Let. 8. 
goo | Ju udgment you have in this as well as in the Co 


other, do as yuu judge belt, I lcave all to you: 


only thou d be ſorry that you ran the leaſt hazard, 


in going too far out of doors this weather, And 
therefore beg that your zeal for me wou'd not puſh 
you, to what wou d be a real trouble tor me to hear, 
Take your time, uſe your own way, act for me 
with full power, and report your judgment. 

Ir I have that intercit you intimate in a“ great 
man, I can ature you as well for the publick's 


| fake, as for my own (in real love aud obligation 


to him) I will not indulge my ſelf in any reſpect ; 
but be a courtier to my utmoſt, and ſce him often 


Fat St, Fames's, Aenjingtin, Windjor, or Where- 
erer he is. Only my health will not bear with a— 


ny kind of attendance in wimer-time, when 1 am 
fore d to attend upon my ſelf; and by that care, and 
ſparing of my felt, have recover'd (when by no— 


ming elſe I cou'd) out of the moſt languiſhing con- 
dition for three or four ycars : for which I have 


endur'd (and mult endure it ſeems, becauſe of the 


ſingularity of my diſtemper) the judgment of the 


world, as one fantaſtical and ſpleuctick. But my 


Incer friends, thoſe of all hours, and that fee me 
in all circumſtances, can beit witneſs for me as to 


that: tho' perhaps, now they are for advancing 
me in matrimony, they may magnify my bodily e- 
ſtate, at the hazard of that of my mind, which is 
leſs (they think) a fair lady's concern, But | like 
not the ſtratagem, aud deſire to appear in truth 
what I am; only if 1 am more careful vi my health 
againſt the time of fach an ingagement, i may be 
the more excus'd : and indeed it is but atter all 
What is neceſſary to preſerve me, if 1 an worth 
preſerving for any good I can do the publick, or 


* Lord treaſurer, 
Vor. IV. L 
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Let. 8. my friends. Never any one cou'd more juſtly af; 
Q that leave, which you yourſelf aſk of me, 


* Egrotare timenti, &c. 
And therefore, I hope as ſoon as the hardeſt of 
the winter has ſpent itſelf (which is ſpending a« 
pace) I ſhall return, 


+ Cum zephyris, fi concedes, & hirundine prima, 
Forgive this habit of long letters, which you haye 
encourag'd, I reſt 


Faith/ully yours, 


SHAFTESBURY, 


* Hor, lib, 1. ep. 7. ver. 4 Ibid. ver. 13. 


RT. 


DTT 
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Dear S 1 R, St. Giles't, Feb. 21. 1108-9, 
OW ſhall I ſufficiently acknowledge the kind 
ſervices you have lately done me? You 

may well ſay indeed, that you love not 7% do 
things by halves. I am ſure you are an mtire 
friend; and I am not ſurpriz'd to find you ſo : for 
when my acquaintance with you was only upon 
publick affairs, I never found you a half-patriot. 
We were then fellow-ſufferers, for being / wholly 
what we pretended : and the world, I believe, has 
made us but little amends ſince. Tis pleaſant to 
imagine, that, if we have met with better fortune, 
it has been by means of one another. Wou'd I 
eou'd make it indeed thoroughly reciprocal ! for, 
on my fide, 1 may truly ſay, that the ſirſt turning 
of the ſtream, which had run againſt me, was by 
your hand; and in this molt deſperate caſe (which 
was the injury I receiv'd in an injur'd friend) 
you inſtantly ſet all right; and what I had with 
pain, and trouble, and all manner of ill uſage, 
been ſoliciting for many years, you accomplith'd 
for me in a few weeks, and gave me my firſt friend 
at court. After this miracle, 1 have had faith c- 
bough to think you might do any thing. Indeed 
I did not think you cou'd have conquer'd fnows 
and froſts, and have brav'd the hardeit winter» 
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Let. 9. weather, Yet 'twas in this ſeaſon that you made 

WYV ſuch a ſucceſsful ſally for me, and gave me ſo good 
an account of my affairs, which I was almolt come 
to think wholly deſperate. 

Bur your ſhort and long letter (which hare 
both come ſafe to me) as well as the account re. 
ecivd from my friends the poſt before, give me 
new hopes, I wiſh I cou'd anſwer as well in the 
matter of my health, as I can in all other reſpects, 
where you have kindly been undertaker ard pun 
fantee for me. If I am more careful of my þ-:alth 
now than before, tis becauſe J have this occalion: 
end that the more than ordinary care I have had of 
it of late, has ſucceeded ſo well with me. This 
am ſure of, that I am fo far from being averſe to 
lire in the world, and to have a ſhare in the con— 

* werſe and affairs of it; that had Ia wife that was 
diſcreet, and good, and capable of advice, I thuu'd 
more than any one be defirous of her being much 
in the world, and ſupplying that part for me. My 

. bookiſhneſs has ſo little reaſon to fright any one, 
that if I had ever been of a temper to love books, 
better than the converſation of my friends and re- 
lations 3 I am now really neceſſitated to lay them 
by, for no body wants little amuſements more than 
do. And tho' on account of my mind I cou'd 
boaſt perhaps, that, in the greateſt ſolitude, I cou'd 
vie with any one for eaſe and cheerfullneſs ; yet 
ſince the change that happen'd in my health, I am 
not able to apply as formerly; nor even ſtudy a- 
bove an hour at a time, or hardly as much more 
in a whole day. And I, who had gone thro' the 
diverſions and entertainment of ſome courts, and 
foreign countries, and in the company of ladies, 
'without ever once playing at cards, or knowing any 
ſuch thing as play; l'm of late become a card- 
player with the women, and am better qualify'd tor 
chat with them, than for ſpeeches in a parliament 
or works in a ſtudy, Thus moſt things have thei 
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conrenience and in convenience. Tis certain, that Let. 9. 
in many reſpects I may be ſaid to make a better CNY 


huſband now, that my hands are ty'd; than I 
ſhou'd have done, if I had been left to act to the 
utmoſt of my {trength in politicks. There is a 
ſelkſhneſs in the love that is paid a wife, and in the 
attendance on a family, and all the little affairs of 
it; which, had I my full ſcope of action in the pu- 
blick, I ſhou'd hardly have ſubmitted to. An ho- 
net man mutil certainly be the greateſt happineſs 
of an honeſt woman, But then, there 1s bitter 
too with the ſweet; for an honeſt man will love 
the publick, and act honeſtly in the publick : and if 
he does ſo, 'tis two to one but he is hard ſet, and 


perhaps ground between the parties; at leaſt he 


will have but a ſolicitous life of it. He can't ſo 
well vacare uxori as the knave: but then the 
knave will be a knave to her, and vacare to other 


women inſtcad of her. And thus upon a medium, 


look upon my ſelf as in reality better qualify'd 
than ever for a good huſband, if it be to a truly 


good woman, whoſe chief ſatisfaction wou'd be a con- 


erlible and chearful way of living, with a man who 


lord and valu'd her; and whoſe chief thoughts 


nd time wou'd be beſtow'd on her and her chil- 
uren, and to make her life as agrecable as cou'd 
de to her ſelf, and her part in the world as conſi- 
perable, 
zur to come to practice after my doctrine, you 
ay depend upon it, I will not be long 'ere I re- 
urn again to you: and tho' after a long abſence, 
nd the death of an old ſervant who had all my 
airs here in his hands, I have found things in 
eat diſorder, I ſhou'd value no loſs of this kind. 
he weather ſeems now to break: and if the roads 
3 in a fortnight or three weeks they may be) 
come paſſable, and the weather tolerable, I will 
don come and make my ſecond attempt, with all 
bs ſtrength of friends that I can make on my ſide. 
L 3 
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Let. 9. And if I can but have the leaſt kind help from with. 
A in the place, we may be able to carry it. 
Tis a fad caſe for ſuch a one as I am, to hang 
in ſuſpence in an affair of this kind, where I an 
ſo paſſionately engag'd. I find it worſe perhaps 
than another, becauſe I am ſo us'd to have my 
head free for publick affairs and thoughts of a 
larger kind. But 1 proteſt, tho' I have twenty 
things to ſay to you about the publick, I cant 
come out with one. Forgive me I beg you, and 
place it to the account of that zeal I have in an 
affair, you have thus forwarded, and is in your 
hands; as is intirely 


Your oblig'd friend, 


SHAFTE SBURY, 
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Dear S IR, St. Cilete, March 7. 1708-9, 


SHOU'D indeed have been concern'd very much 
at your ſilence, had I not known of your 
health by your friends and mine, with whom you 
lately din'd. I fear'd your conſtitution wou'd ſuf- 
y. fer by this extremity of weather, we have had. 
The town- ſmoke, I think, is no addition to this 
evil in your reſpe&t : but with me it wou'd have 
been deſtruction. The happineſs of a moſt healthy 
and warm, as well as pleaſant fituation, where I 
am, and which I may really praiſe beyond any I j 
have known in England, has preſerv'd me in better | 
health this winter, than I cou'd have imagin'd. 40 
And I deſign to profit of the ſtock I have laid up, 1 
and come ſoon where I may have the happineſs of ö 
converſing with you, But now you have led me \ 
into the talk of friendſhip, and have ſo kindly ex- 
poltulated with me about my thanks, let me in | 
my turn expoſtulate too about your excuſes for 
your letters, or even for your omitlon, I well 0 
know you wou'd not forget me, were there any Ri 
dung that friendſhip requir'd; For the reſt, friend. | 
ſip requires that we ſhou'd be eaſy, and make each f 
other ſo. *Tis an injuſtice to a real friend, to 1 
deny one's ſelf the being lazy, when one has a 
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Let. 10. mind to it. I have profeſs'd to you, that I tae 
that liberty my ſelf, and wou'd uſe it if there were 


occaſion, But beiides other incquaiitics that are | 
between us, over aud above thoſe you reckon d up; | 
conſider that, together with my full leiſure and 
retreat here in the country (by which meaas I hive l 
choice of hours to write when I fancy) I have 1 {M* 
a ſecret and private intereſt that puſhes me ſor. ! 
ward to be writing to you, as often and as much ag . 
can. I am aſham'd things ſhou'd ſtand fo une. l 
qually between us : for you have not yet had a fair a 
trial, what a correſpondent I ſhou'd prove upon e- 
qual terms, nor can I impute a ſingle letter of mine 
to mere friendſhip. But I am more aſham'd (till, 


when I, who ſhou'd make excuſes, am forc'd to M ! 
receive 'em. See if you are not over-generous ! ſc 
for any one, beſides your ſelf, wou'd be apt to uſe th 
a little raillery with a man in my circumſtances ; MW: 
that had ſuch an affair depending, and wholly in your a 

01 


hands. But I find you have too much gallantry, 
as well as friendſhip, to take the leaſt advantage {MW 
of a lover; and are willing to place more to the 
account of friendſhip, than I can ſuffer without 
bluſhing, However, be ſecure of this; that when 
you take intentions inſtead of facts, you can never 
impute more to me in the way of friendi{hip, than 
I really deſerve. And if I have not yet had the 
occaſion, of proving myſelf as I wou'd do to you in 
this reſpect; I am fatisfy'd, if the occaſion offer dd, 
you wou'd not find me remiſs. In the mean time, 
pray uſe me with more indulgence, and ſhow me 
that you can uſe me as a friend, by writing 
only when you have a fancy, and no more than 
you have a fancy for. You can't imagine whata 
favour I ſhou'd take it, to receive a ſhorter anda 
worſe letter from you, than you wou'd write per- 
haps to any friend you had in the world beſides, 
'Tis a law I ſet my ſelf with my near and intimate 
friends, to write in every humour, or neglect wilt 
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ing as I fancy: and from this ſettled negligence I Let. 10. 
grow a right correſpondent, and write when I 


3 ſcarce think of it, by making thus free with thoſe 
lune to. If you will take my humour as it 
: runs, you ſhall have hearty thanks too into the 
15 bargain, for taking it off at this rate. Let me but 
= have a ſmall ſcrap or ſcrawl (three or four ſizes 
* below the firſt of your letters, after the late con- 
Po ference) and 1 ſhall think my lelf not © favour- 
Far ably, but kindly and friendly dealt with. 
he * Nardi parvus onys eliciet cadum. 
une . 
hill, 5 
a % be truth 1s, I long for another ſuch precious 
4] ſcrap, as I had after your firſt attempt for me 
uſe Nhat if you are as ſucceſsful in a ſecond, and find 
ny th..t your good advice has made impieſhon, and 
you that there be a real foundation of hope, 1 may 
nary, come up quickly to make my ſecond attempt upon 
_ old friend, a | | 
5 YouR {tory of friendſhip cou'd not but deli ght 
thou Ie, it being one of my darling + pieces: eſpecial- 
a y being in an author, who, tho? he perpetually 
. does all he can, to turn all morality and virtue in- 
an Ne ridicule: is yet forc'd to pay this, and one or 


ö 


4 the Ne more remarkable tributes of acknowledgment, 
| o the principle of ſociety and friendſhip, which is 
the real principle of life ; the end of life, and not 
[as ſome philoſophers wou'd have it) the means. 
Horace in his wild days was of another opinion: 


put when he came in a riper age to ſtate the que- 
« 
ion, 


you in 
fer d, 
1 time, 
ow me 
Writing 
re than 


what a Aidve ad amicitias, uſus retumve trahat nos ? 
r ana a if 


ite per- 3 

w/o * Hor. lib. iv. od. 12. ver. 17. 

intimate T This ſtory, which is well worth peruſing, is in 
d wit wan's Toxaris, or diſcyurſe of Friendſbip. 


{ Ibid. ver. 75. 
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Let. 10. he always gives it for the latter; and won'd ny 5 
allow virtue to be a mere name. Let who vier 
deſpiſe friendſhip, or deny a ſocial principle; they Mr t 
will, if they are any thing ingenuous, be urg'd e in“ 
time or another to confeſs the power of it: andif man, 


they enjoy it not themſelves, will admire or em und! 
it in others. And when they have inverted the 
whole matter of life, and made friendſhips, and ac 
quaintances, and alliances, ſerve only as a mea 
to the great and ſole end of intereſt ;- they will ind s in 


by certain tokens within their own brealts, that Wk ie 

they are ſhort of their true and real intereits of Wi; 

life ; for this is in reality, 41 
Prapter vitam vivendi perdere cauſas. | To 


Your judgment too, of the firſt of the parts in 
the ſtory of friendſhip, is in my opinion per fech 


juſt. My natural ambition in friendſhip, made mort 
wiſh to be the poor man rather of the two: eu d 
ſince I have lately had to deal with a rich one, ate 
have wiſh'd often to change parts; and Keeping ep m 
the wealth I have, wou'd fain have my old fricad vill c 
to be heartily poor, and accordingly make an . pal 
periment of me by ſuch a legacy. But I am afrad, Wa we 
he hardly thinks me capable of accepting of it: Mess is 


if he did, I know not whether he wou'd think the 
more favourably of me. Mine is a hard caſe in- 
deed, when I am on one fide oblig'd to act fo di 
intereſs'd.a part; and yet mult be careful on the 
other ſide, leſt for not loving money, I ſhou'd be 
thought an ill ſon-in-law, and unfit to be jntrulted 
with any thing. Thus you ſee I mix love and 
philoſophy : and fo I ſhou'd politicks and publick 
affairs with private, if my place at this time was 
not the country, and yours the town, Howerr;, 
I can't forbear intreating you to ſend me word 
whether the propoſal about * Dunkirk was tron 


* The dcmoliſhing of its fortifications and ruiuin 
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pur friend in the miniſtry or not? for I heard he Let. 11. 0 
ö aillik'd it, or ſeem'd to do ſo; and for the laſt www | 

here may be good reaſon, as he is a ſtateſman : | 

or the former, I can ſee none, but am rather in- | 

eein'd to think, that as a generous and true ſtateſ- 

a, he had for many reaſons (in reſpect of foreign „ 
ad home affairs) contriv'd that the propoſal ſhou'd 

ſeem to have its riſe from a popular heat; rather | 

than from the cabinet council, and as a deliberate 
thought, But if my own thought of it be found, Fi 

ts in the way or friendſhip ſtill : for I cou'd wiſh iN 
friend the happineſs of being author of every pu- 
lick good, that was poſſible for him, and not to 5 

e a hindrance or obſtruction to any. 1 

To conclude, one word about my private affair, \ 

d I ha' done for this time. I beg you, when 

u have been your viſits, and made your utmoſt 

fort to ſee what foundation I may hope for, you 

ou'd write me a line inſtantly, For tho' I have 

rate affairs of ſome conſequence, that ſhuu'd l 

ep me here at leaſt a month or ſix weeks longer, 4 

will deſpiſe all of that kind: and, now the roads ' 

: paſſable and weather tolerable, will come up i | 


ex 
raid a week's warning; if a man who loves and ad- 

: res is known, tho' never ſeen, can poſſibly be ; 
the or d, or thought to deſerve. For if fo, the Fi 
ſe in- Nuſe is nobler, and there is a better foundation for 1 
0 di- ing boldl7. | | | 
n tie Adieu, Adieu. | 
'd be 1 


usted q 
e andfits harbour, which was firſt propos'd in the unaccom- | 
0110's treaties of the Hague and Gertraydenburg, 1703. 
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Dear S TR, Beachworth, June 3. 1709, * 

all o 

#f Ts now long ſince I had fix'd my thong! 
on nothing, but the happineſs of ſccing 00 a7 

vou; and profiting of thoſe advantages, which the part: 
perfeReſt friendſhip, with the greateſt addreſs, and been 
indefatigable pains, had compaſs'd in my half, be le 
There was nothing I might not have hop'd from no. 
ſuch a foundation as you had laid: and all the & 


chantments in the world cou'd not have held pro“ [ 
had my ſad fate allow'd me but to have foo the 
my guide, and executed what my general had 80 
ably deſign d. But not a ſtar, but has been m Inu 
enemy. I had hardly got over the unnaturaf®* 
winter, but with all the zeal imaginable 1 di here 
patch'd my affairs, and came up from the welt" 39: 
thinking to ſurprize you by a viſit. The hurry legt 
came away in, and the fatigue of more than ord d ſee 
nary buſineſs, I was fore d to diſpatch that ve. vil 
morning I ſet out, join'd with the ill weathe o Kkiad 
which return'd again upon my journey, throw n nd ha 
into one of my ill fits of the ma, and almol ck at 


kill d me on the road. After a few wecks 1g 
this over, and my hopes reviv'd : and laſt weck 
went to Chelſey, paid my viſit next day to the 0 
man, found him not at home, reſoly'd to redoudl 
my viſits, and once more endeayour to move lu 


Vo. 
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But the winds return'd to their old quarter, 1 Let. 11. 
had London ſmoke oa me for a day or two; grew 


extremely ill with it, and was forc'd to retire hi- 
ther, where I have but juſt recover'd breath, 

War {hall I do in ſuch a caſe ? To trouble 
du further, I am aſham d; aſham'd too, that I 
hou'd have puth'd ſuch an affair, to which my 
ſtrength was ſo little ſuitable : and yet aſham'd to 
defilt, after what I have done, and the vaſt trouble 
[ have put you to. But fortune has at length 
taught me that leſſon of philoſophy, 4% know 
ſelf, my conſtitution I mean: for my mind (in this 
teſpect at leaſt) 1 know full well, And I wiſh in 
all other things I cou'd be as unerring and perfect, 
B | have been in this affair; in which I am certain 
no ambition, or thought of interei!, has had any 
part: though it may look as if all my aim had 
been fortune, and not the perſon and character of 
he lady, as I have pretended, But in this I dare 
Inoit ſay with aſſurance, you know my beart. 
Vhether the lady docs or ever will, God knows: 
for I have ſcarce the heart left to tell it her, had 
the opportunity. 
bo much for my ſad fortune. 

uo however to be at CHelſey again in a few 
hys, and J long for the happineſs of ſeeing you 
a ere: for I have no hopes of being able to wair 
In you at your lodgings. 
le the Queen goes ſoon to VMindſor, I hope ſoon 
o ſee the great man, our friend; whom I can ea» 


* er viſit there, than at St. Fames's. He has been 
each kiad to enquire after me with particular favour, 
ex; ned has ſent me a kind meſiage in relation to pu- 
Amon ick affairs. 

8 12 Jam, dear SIR, 

week Your my/t obliged friend, 

the o and faithful humble ſervant, 
edou) SHAFTESBURY, 
ye hi 
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My dear Friend, Chelſzey, June 15.1 709, 


WAS this day to wait again on my old lord, 
1 I found him as civil and obliging as ever. But 
when I came to make mention of my affair, l 
found this ſubject was uneaſy to him, I did but 
take occaſion, when he ſpoke in praiſe of my little 
houſe and ſtudy, to tell him I built it in a diffe- 
rent view from what his lordſhip knew me to hare 
of late: for I had then (I told him) no thoughts 
beyond a ſingle life. I wou'd have added, that 
ſince I was unhappy in my firſt offer, and had 
turned my thoughts as I had lately done, When! 
flattered my ſelf in the hopes of his favour, I cou 
no longer enjoy the place or his neighbourhood, 
with the ſatisfaction I had done before. But 
I found hE was deaf on this ear. He ſeemed to 
expreſs all the uncaiineſs that cou'd be, and I cou'd 
go no further. I ſee there is no hope left for me. 
If he thought any one fincere, I believe I might 
be as likely as any one to be truſted by him. But 
I am afraid he thinks but the worſe of me, for pre- 
tending to value his daughter as I do : and for pro- 
teſling, that I wou'd be glad to take her without 
a farthing, preſent or future; and yet ſettle all! 
have, as I have offer'd him. He will not calty 
ſind ſuch a friend and ſon-in-law 3 one that has 
ſuch a regard for him and his. 
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zur ſo it muſt be. He may ſuffer perhaps as Let. 12. 
well as J. There is no help for this, when men LW 


are too Crafty to ſee plain: and too intereſted, to 
ſee their real friends and intereſt, I ſhall ſoon 
ſhew my ſincerity in one reſpect, if I live: for ſince 
cannot have the woman I have ſeca and liked, I 
may determine perhaps on one I have never ſeen ; 
and take a lady for a character only without a for- 
tune (which I want not) ſince you and other 
friends are ſo kindly importunate, and preling, on 
this concern of mine, 

BuT of this more when I ſee you next, with a 
thouſand acknowiedgments and thanks, for the 
thorough friendſhip you have ſhown ; and what is 
ſo truly friendihip, that I almoſt think I injure it, 
when 1 ſpeak of thanks and acknowledgments. 

You will have me take all of this kind in ano- 
ther manner: and therefore on the ſame foot, I 
expect you ſhould take all that I have done or cver 
can do, without ceremony, and as 


Yeur faithful friend, 


and humble ſervant, 


SHAFTESBURY. 


_— — — — 
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Aly dear Friend, Beoachworth, July 19. 1709. 


CAN hardly be reconcil'd to you, for ſaying ſo 

much as you have done, to expreſs your con- 
cern for the diſappointment of my grand affair, | 
am not ſo ill a friend, nor have liv'd ſo little in the 
world, as not to know by experience, that a di- 
appointment in a friend's concern, is often of more 
trouble to one, than in one's own. And I was ſo 
ſatisfy'd this was our caſe, that I was willing to 
diminiſh the loſs, and make as flight of it as pol- 
ible; the better to comfort you, and prevent your 
being too much concern'd at what had happen'd, 
As to the fortune, I might ſincerely have done it; 
but as to the lady, I own the loſs is great enough: 
for beſides her character and education, ſhe wa 
the firſt I turn'd my thoughts upon, after the pro- 
miſe you had drawn from me the year before; 
when you join'd with ſome friends of mine, in 
kindly preſſing me to think of the continuance 0 
a family, Methinks now, I might be acquitted, 
after this attempt I have made. But you hae 
taken occaſion from the ill ſucceſs of it, to prove 
how much more (till you are my friend, in deſiring 
to make the moſt of me, while I live, and kee 
what you can of me for memory-ſake afterwars 
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This is the kindeſt part in the world: 


your > harkiviag me. I have an eaſy faith in friend- 
ſhip. My friends may diſpoſe of me as they pleaſe, 
when they thus lay claim to me : and whilſt they 
find me of any uſe to them, or think I have any 
power {till to ſerve mankind or my country, in 
ſach a ſphere as is yet left for me; I can live as 
happy in a crazy ſtate of health, and out of the 
Way of plealures and diverſions, as if I enjoy'd 
em in the higheſt degree. If marriage can be 
ſuitable to ſuch a circumſtance of life, I am con- 
tent to engage. I mult do my beſt, to render it 
agrecable to thoſe I ingage with: and my choice, 
I am ſenſible, ought for this reaſon to be as you 
have wiſely preſcrib'd for me, I mult reſolve to 
ſacrifice other advantages, to obtaia what is prin- 
cipal and eſſential in my caſe. 

WHAT other people will ſay of ſuch a match, 
I know not; nor what motive they will aſſign for 
tn, when intereſt is ſet aſide. Love, I fear, will 


be ſcarce a tolerable pretence in ſuch a one as I 


am : and for a family, I have a brother {till alive, 
whom I may have ſtill ſome hopes of, What a 
weakneſs then wou'd it be thought in me, to mar- 
ry with little or no fortune, and not in the higheſt 
degree of quality neither? Will it be enough 
that I take a breeder out of a good family, with 
a right education, fit for a mere wife; and with 
no advantages but imple innocence, modeſty, and 
the pain qualities of a good mother, and a good 
nurſe? This is as little the modern reliſh, as that 
old faſhion'd wife of Horace's, 


Sabina quali, aut peruſta ſolibus 


Pernicis uxor Appuli. 


Can you or my friends, who preſs me to this, bear 
me out in it? See, if with all the notions of vir- 


* Epod, ii. ver. 41. 
M 3 
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and I can t Let. 13. 
bring my ſelf ſo much as to ſuppoſe a poſſibility of CW 
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Let. 13. tue (which you, more than any one, have help'{ 
do propagate in this age) it be poſſible to make ſuch 


an affair paſs tolerable in the world! The expe- 
riment, however ſhall be made, if I live out this 
ſummer: and you ſhall hear me ſay, as the old 
batchelor in the Latin Menander, with a little al. 
teration, 


FE hoc moleſtum, — atque alienum a vita mea 
Videtur ; jt vas tantopere iſtuc voltis, fiat. 


You ſee upon what foot of friendſhip I treat 
you, Judge whether it be neceſſary for you here- 
after to ſay much in order to conviace me, what a 
friend you are : and for my own part, I have re- 
duc'd you, I am confident, to the neceſſity of be- 


lieving me, either the molt inſincere of all men, or 
the molt faithfully 


Tur friend and 
humble ſervant, 


SHAFTE SBURY, 


I miſs'd our great friend, when I was laſt to vi- 
ſit him at St. ames s. I intend for Windſor very 
ſoon, if 1 am able. 


* Terent, Adelp. act. 5. ſcen. 8. ver. ai. 
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ea 


re- W Dear SIR, Reygate in Surrey, Nov. 1. 1709. 


= F I have had any real joy in my new ſtate, it 
be· was then chiefly when I receiv'd yours, that 
, 00 Wvih'd it me. The two or three friends, whom, 
beſides your ſelf, I pretend to call by that name, 
were ſo much parties to the affair, and fo near me, 
that their part of congratulation was in a manner 
anticipated, Happily you were at a good diftance, 
and point de vue, to ſee right: for as little truſt as 
| allow to the common friendſhip of the world, I 
am ſo preſumptuous in this caſe of a near and in- 
timate friend; that inſtead of miſtruſting their af- 
ection, I am rather afraid of its rendering them 
too partial. The intereſt aud part, which I believe 
them ready to take in my concern, makes me wiſh 
em ſometimes to ſee me (as they ſhou'd do theme 
elves) from a diſtance, and in a leſs favourable 
light. So that although I have had g-d/athers to 
ny match, I have nut been conßrm'd till 1 had 


'RY, 


0 vi- 
very 


Four approbatioa : and though (thank God) I 
ave had faith to believe my ſelf a good Chriſtian, 
mhout epiſcopal confirmation; I ſhould have 
houpht my ſelf an ill huſband, and but half mar- 
yd, if I had not receiv'd your concluding ſen- 
nce, and friendly bleting. In good earneſt (for 
you I am not aſham'd to ſay it) I have for ma- 


' 
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Let. 14. ny years known no other pleaſure, or intereſt, or 
ſatisfaction, in doing any thing; but as I thought 


it right, and what became me to my friends and 
country, Not that I think, 1 had the leſs pleaſure 
for this reaſon ; but hoveſty will always be thought 
a mela; cholly thing to choſe, who go but half way 
into the reaſon of it; and are honeſt by chance, 
or by force of nature, not by reaſon and convittion, 
Were I to talk of marriage, and fore d to ip:ak 
my mind plainly, and without the help of humour 
or rad; 1 ſhou'd doubtleſs offend the moit part 
of ſober warry's people, and the ladies Chicly: 
for i non d in rcality think 1 did wonders, in ex. 
tolling the happincis of my new ſtate, and the me- 
rit of my wife in particular; by ſaying, that / re. 
rily thought my ſelf” ns happy a man now as ever. 
And is not that ſubjc* enough of joy! What 
wou'd a man of ſenic wiſh more? For my own 
part, if I find any ſincere joy, 'tis becauſe I pro- 
mis'd my ſelf no other, than the ſatisfaction of my 
friends; who thought my family worth preſerving, 
and my felt worth nurſing in an indifferent crazy 
ſtate, to which a wife (if a real good one) is a great 
help. Such a one I have found : and if by her 
help or care, I can regain a tolerable ſhare of 
health; you may be ſure it will be employ'd as 
you defire, ſince my marriage it ſelf was buta 
means to that end, 

J Have defer'd three or four poſts the anſwer- 
ing yours, in expectation of reporting ſomething 
to you from our great lord, to whom I had lately 
ſent a letter; he having before let me know, that 
he wou'd ſoon write to me upon ſomething of mo- 
ment : but as yet I have heard nothing. Only, as 
oft as he ſees a friend of ours, he enquires after 

nie with particular kindneſs, I am now at ſuch a 
convenient dittance from him, whether he be at 
St. James's, Kenjington, or Windſor ; that, when 
the weather and wind ſerves for me, and I am to- 
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you know, capable of; nor can I expect ſuch a 
change of health, as that comes to : for ſincerely 
it depends on that alone. As proudly as I have car- 


yd my ſelf to other miniſters, I cou'd as willingly 


paſs a morning waiting at his levee, as any where 
elſe in the world, 

WHEN laſt I was with him at Wind/r, you 
may be ſure, I cou'd not omit ſpeaking to him of 
your felt. "The time 1 had with him was much 
interrupted by company. I know not how my in- 
tereſt, on ſuch a foot as this, is like to grow : but 


[lam certain it ſhajl not want any cultivating, 


which an honeſt man, and in my circumſtances, 
can poſſibly beſtow upon it. It he has, or comes 
to haye any good opinion of my capacity or know- 
ledge, he muſt withal regard mie in the choice [ 


make of friends, And if it happens, as fortunate» 


ly as it has done, that the chicf friend I have, and 
the firſt whom I conſider in publick affairs, was 
previouſly his own acquaintance and prov d friend; 
one wou' d think, he ſhou'd afterwards come to ſet 
ahigher value upon him: and ſince he cannot have 
one always near him, who gladly wou d beſo; 
he will oblige another, who is willing and able. 
And in reality, if at this time your coming up de- 
perds only on his with (as you tell me) and the 
commands he may have for you; I ſhall much 


wonder if he forgets the advantage, or thinks he 


can diſpenſe with your preſence at ſuch a time. 
You character of lord WHARTON is very ge- 
perous, I am glad to hear ſo well of him, If e- 
ver I expected any publick good, where virtue was 
wholly ſunk, 'twas in his character: the molt my- 
ſerious of any in my account, for this reaſon, 
But J have ſeen many proofs of this monſtrous 
compound in him, of the very worlt and belt, A 
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lerably well, I can in four or five hours driving be Let. 14. 
ready to attend him. Other attendance I am not, LY 
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Let, 14. thouſand kind thanks to you in my own and 

WY ſpouſe's name, for your kind thoughts of ſecing 
us. I add only my repeated ſervice and good 
wiſhes, as 


Your old and faithful friend, 


and obliged humble ſervant, 


SHAFTESHRVRY, 


Dear 
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FROM 


Sir JOHN CROPLEY, 


LETTER:-L 


Dear S I X, 


Y lord SHAFTESBURY has defir'd me, to 

make you his excuſe at this time; and I 

am ſure when I tell jou what hinders 

im, you will be more pleas'd with a letter from 
ne, than with any you have ever had from him, 
owever, I know in a polt or two he will do it 
umſclf; and tell you he is come acquainted with 
perſon that has every qualification, but equality 
fortune, to make her a ſutable match, I be- 
eve no man ever had a ſurer proſpect of his own 
ad family's happineſs. I am only concern'd that 
d good a friend as you, are not here, to be that 
Nay a partaker with my ſelf of this; and my lord 


ur beſt article, is become ſo good this weather, 
bat he has been able to make his Mindſor jours 
ey, without hurting himſelf : and the good im- 
rellon your friend, my lord treaſurer, made at 


aments it himſelf as much. His health, which is 
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Let. 1. firſt on my lord, daily increaſes. And I mult ow, 
ſiuce our friend has iteer'd by our compaſs, and 


has taken this reſolution at our requeſt, and for 
his country's good, I wiſh it was as ſuch told your 
friend my lord treaſurer; and the more, ſince! 
ſind my lord SHarTEs BURY is deſirous of cul. 
vating all ways the foot they now ſtand on, | 
wou'd * not have this paſs for a light act, which 
in it ſelf is ſo far from it. And I muſt ſay again, 
the choice is ſo good in all reſpects but that one, 
which my lord is very well able to diſpenſe with, 
that even ſome ig friends that don't love him 
(whatever they pretend) for ſo often putting them 
out of countenance, and arraigning their condud, 
will not be able to wound him at ail: tho', as x 
ſincere friend to my lord SHarTEsBURY, I mul} 
own 'tis the only place 1 fear hurt from; and ſo, 
am the more willing to put you in mind of this 
fence againſt it, If your occaſions ſhou'd be 
ſo preſſing, to get the better of your inclinati- 
ons, and keep you from doing this in the belt way; 
yet I hope, in your correſponding with my lord 
treaſurer, you will remember this by the very fill 
opportunity. My lord SHAFTESBURY is now i 
Beachworth, I ſhall be with him to-morrow : and 
Mr. MICKLETHWAYT, Who is now here, will 
have me add his humble reſpects. I can ſay, no 
man is with greater faithfulneſs, gratitude, and te- 
ſpect, than my ſelf, 
Dear S IR, 
Your moft humble and 

Red Lyon Square, moſt obedient ſervant, 

16th of Auguſt, J. CROPLEY, 


I won't pretend to gire you news, but Mic x ſays 
we have none. I beg my belt reſpects and good 
withes to your ſons, 


* Meaning lord SHAFT&3BURY's marriage. 
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Dear S 8 Oargber the 6th. 


\ HE marriage of our friend muſt be my ex- 

cuſe, for no ſooner acknowledging ſo kiad 
a letter, as I about that time receive d from Fu. 
But really, as private and as little to do as there 
was done in it, yet it gave me more bulinel(s than 
| expected. You muit long ere this know, that 
is lady is a daughter of Mr, Ewtr of //ertford- 
hire, where that family have been ſeated ever 
nce HE NAVY the 7th's time, I gare you, I re- 


get guas wa 


t 

nember, a pretty full account of all, hut her 
1 in my letter: ſo that I wil! only now ſay of 
| . 45 a 
12 that I believe no maa cver had a wife, that his 


dun life and happineſs wou'd go on more the ſame, 
nd undiſturb'd in all parts of it, than he has, My 
ord, by going too ſoon unto his g honle, 
ot a ſevere cold; but he's fo perfectly recover'd, 
to be much better than [ have feca him ig fome 
fears paſt. You wou'd now be as mach rcjbic'd, 
ad indeed ſurpriz'd, to ſce the good ſigus of 
euth in him; as you were concera'd, in jecing 
im laſt at CH The change is fo great, that 1 
In't doubt but the publick too, one way or Othe 
ill have good ſigns of 1t, My lord cretfurer has 
oſt Kindly writ to congratulate him; and ny lord 
eit a letter in auſwer, with more perſonal ho- 
Vor. IV. N 
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Let. 2. nour and eſteem, than I am ſure he ever writ 1 
Wu miniſter before. By the way, now I am ſpeaking 
of compliments, on this occaſion I hear a certain 
perſon, at your lord“ heutenant's, gave a pretty 
odd account of the lady, or rather of my lord; by 
ſaying, ſhe was far from being young. Indeed if 


that had been wanting in any match, it wou'd hare 
made it a ſad affair. But ſhe is but twenty, Sol 
can't but fancy, ſome odd wrong perſon muſt hare 
been nam'd for him: or is it not a feature of the 
old leaven, a breaking out of ſome old whiggiſn, 
for paſt ſins committed, that can never be forgiven? 
And this was more ſtrange, to make ſuch a deli 
berate act of his, and that he was ſo difficult to be 
brought to, paſs for a ſudden raſh one, when yout! 
was alſo taken away. But ſome are fo keen and 
envious of characters, as to be ſometimes prett 
prepoſterous in their ſchemes to defame by, \ 
lord is now with me, and enjoins me to give yo 
his moſt faithful reſpects and thanks, for all yout 
kind concern and good wiſhes. I am with un 
fcign'd reſpect and ſincerity, 


Dear SI R, 
: Yeur maſt faithful, obedient, 
humble ſervant, 


J. CROPLE! 


* At lord WHARTON's, 
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OF THE * 


Earl of SHAF TESBURY, — 


aken from the Account of his LIE 
in the General Dictionary. 


ln extract fa leiter io * THOMAS STRINGER, . 


n 
WW 


London, Feb, the 15th, 1695. | 


WILL not trouble you any farther now, nor 
| indeed hare [| tine, We have got a bil to 
be engroſſed, which lays an incapacity on the 
etor (as the late paiſed act does on the clected) in | 
le of corruption, meat, drink, &c, and which | 
iges the knights of the ſhire to have 500 l. a 
ar, or the inheritance of it, as frechold within | 
e county, and a burgeſs 2001. a year ſome- | 
here at leaſt in Euglauil on the ſame terms. You 1 
uid, I believe, ſcarcely imagine with your ſelf, | þ | 

dd theſe are in the world, or who they arc in the 
uſe, who oppoſe this, and all other tuch bills as 
i might and main; and who they are, that are 


*A gentleman who had held an olice under the 
d chancellor SHAFTESBURY. 
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Let. 1. condemned of flying in the face of the government, 
WIS as they call it, by being for ſuch things as theſe are, 


and preſſing ſuch hard things on the prerogative or 
court. In ſhort, you would hardly believe, that 
your poor friend, that now writes to you, has len. 
tence (and bitter ſentence too) every day pulling 
upon him, for going, as you may be ſue he gocs 
and cver will go on ſuch occaſions as thele ; what- 
ever party it be, that is in, or out at 5 tha 
is ia poſſeſſon of the places, and afraid of lofng 
their daily bread by not being ſervile enough, ot 
that are out of places, and think, by eroſſing the 
court, and filing with good and ee a 
gainſt it, to get iato thoſe places of profit and ma- 


My 


ragement, No more, 
SEINER, and my ſervice too to your Ton, 


Jam 


your ſincere friend, &e. 


A. ASHLEY 


My kind ſervice to irs, 
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LETT EX S. 


A Letter te the Farl of OxrorD. 


My Lok, Reygate, March 29, 1711. 


HE honour you have done me in many kind 
inquiries after my health, and the favour 

you have ſhewn me lately, in forwarding the only 
means I have left for my recovery, by trying the 
air of a warmer climate, obliges me e'er I leave 
England to return your lordſhip my moſt humble 
thanks and acknowledgments in this manner, ſince 
am unable to do it in a better. I might perhaps, 
my lord, do injuſtice to my ſelf, having had no op- 
portunity of late years to pay my particular reſpects 
to you, if I ſhould attempt any otherwiſe to com- 
pliment your lordſhip on the late honours you have 
received, than by appealing to the early acquaint- 
nce and ſtrict correſpondence I had once the ho- 
nour to maintain with you and your family, for 
hich I had been bred almoſt from my infancy to 
have the highelt regard. Your lordſhip well knows 
My principles and behaviour from the ſirſt hour I 
engaged in any publick concern, and with what 
tal 1 ſpent {ome years of my life in ſupporting 
your intereſt, which 1 thought of greater moment 
0 the publick, than my own, or family's could 
Ter be. What the natural effects are of private 
nendſhip ſo founded, and what the conſequence 
dt different opinions intervening, your lordſhip, who 
lo good a judge of men and things, can better 


tlolye with yourſelf, than I can poſſibly ſuggelt, 
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Let. 2. And being ſo knowing in friends, (of whom your 
WiC lordſhip has acquired ſo many) you can recollect how 
thoſe tics or obligations have been hitherto preſery- 
ed towards you, and whoſe friendſhips, affections, 
and principles, you may for the future beſt depend 
upon in all circumſtances and variations publick and 
private, For my own part, I ſhall ſay only, that! 
very ſinccrely with you all happineſs, and can with 
no man living congratulate more heartily on what 
I account real honour and proſperity, Your con- 
duct of the publick will be the juſt earneſt and in. 
ſurance of your greatneſs and power; and I ſhall 
then chiefly congratulate with your lordſhip on your 
merited honours and advancement, when by the 
happy effects it appears evidently in the ſervice of 
what cauſe, and for the advantage of what interelt 
they were acquired and employed, Had I been 
to wiſh by what hands the publick ſhould have been 
ſerved, the honour of the firlt part (your lordlhip 
well knows) had fallen to you long ſince. If o- 
thers, fiom whom I leaſt hoped, have done great- 
ly and as became them, I hope, if poſſible, you 
will (till excced all they have performed, and ac- 
compliſh the great work ſo gloriouſly begun and 
carried on for the reſcue of liberty, and the de- 
liverance of Europe and mankind, And in this 
preſumption I cannot but remain with the ſame 
zeal and ſincerity as ever, 


My Lord, &c. 
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A letter to the Lord Goporrhtx. 


My Lox, Reygate, May 27, 1711. 


EING about to attempt a journey to Italy to 
try what a warmer climate (if I am able to 
reach it) may do towards the reſtoring me a little 
breath and life, it is impuſhble for me to itir hence, 
till 1 have acquitted myſelf of my reſpects the beſt 
can to your lordſhip, to whom alone, had I but 
ſtrength enough to make my compliments, and pa 
a day's attendance in town, I ſhould think my- 
ſelf ſufficiently happy in my weak ſtate of health, 
am indeed, my lord, little able to render ſervices 
of any kind; nor do I pretend to offer myſelf in 
ſuch a capacity to any one, &&cept your lordſhip 
only. But could I flatter myſelf that e er I parted 
hence, or while I paſſed through France, or 
ſtay d in /taly, I could any where, in the leaſt 
trifle, or in the higheſt concern, render any man- 
ner of ſervice to your lordihip, I ſhould be 
proud of ſuch a commiſhon. Sure I am, in whst 
relates to your honour and name (if that can re- 
ceive ever any advantage from ſuch an hand as 
mine) your pablick as well as private merit will 
not paſs unremembred into whatever region or 
climate I am transferred. No one has a more 
tzorough knowledge in that kind than myſelf, nor 
no onc there is, Who on this accor t has a juſtex 
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ſhall ever do, with 
ioht to profeſs himſelf, as I 
3 2 and moſt coultant zeal, 


My Lord, 
Your Lord/hip's maſt faithful 


and moſt obedient, 


humble ſervant, 


SHAFTESBURY, 


To. 
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To Dr. Wa1cnucoT's ſelect Sermons, 
Firſt publiſhed in the year 1698. 


By the Earl of SuarTESBURY. 


MONGST thoſe many things which are 
A made publick; it may be thought, perhaps, 
of ſermons ; that they arc, of any other, the leaſt 
wavted 3 and, for the fntere, leaſt likely to be found 
wanting: fince to that rich and inexhauſtible ſtore, 
with which the learned and orthodox divines of 
Euglaud have already furniſhed us, there 's daily 
ſreſ addition, from worthy and able hands. Net- 
ther have we cauſe to fear a ceſſation in this kind; 
or that ſo great a bleſſing is likely to fail us, for 
the future; having ſuch ſecurity, not only from 
the unwearicd zeal of preſent divines (of whom we 
may always hope a worthy ſicceihon) but, from 
the juſt eſteem which the publick never fails to 
ſew for ſuch pious diſcourſes, Upon which ac- 
count, we find that many of theſe are every day 
made publick; and, as it were, forced into the 
world ; notwithſtanding the great modeſty of their 
authors, whoſe humble thoughts, and de voutly 
reigned affections, lead them not towards emi- 
nence and advancement in the world, 

IT may ſeem ſtrange therefore, that in ſuch an 
age as this, any one ſhould be ſo oihcious, as to 
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ſearch after, and publiſh the ſermons of a man long 
ſince dead, who {himſelf ) never meant to publiſh 
any; or thought ſo highly of himſelf, as that he 
could bencſit the world by ſuch a publication. 

IT is certain, that we muſt not ever imagine, 
nor can it enter into a mind truly Chriſtian, that 
becauſe we fee not an apparent change for the 
better, in the lives of Chriſtian profeſſors; that, 
therefore all preaching is ineffectual; or, thut here 
in England, the labours of the moſt eminent di- 
vines that perhaps the world ever afforded, have 
been of no uſe at all: it might be ſaid with the 
ſame reaſon (though very profanely and wickedly) 
that becauſe the Chriſtians arc not reported to ex- 
ceed the other nations of the world, in probity, 
and good living; but are ſaid to be rather inferiot 
in this reſpect, to the civilized people, whether 
Pagan or Mahometan, lying round them; that 
therefore the Chriitian religion is of no effect at all, 
nor any ways operative upon the lives of its pro- 
feſſors. 

Bur, if we conſider this as becomes us; and 
not perverſely, as many do; it will be found that 
we are, even in this ſenſe, the molt highly indebt- 
ed to Chriſtiauiiy; and ſhould look upon 1 as the 
greateſt bleſſing imaginable ; not only for its ſpiritu- 
al advantages, which are unſpeakable; but for its 
temporal benefits and ſecurities; in as much us 
that mankind being ſo inclinable to ill, we thould 
have a religion ſo full of all good precepts, and ſo 
enforcing with reſpect to all the duties of morality 
and juſtice, So that our amazement ought rather 
to be; how men, with ſuch a religion, ſhould lead 
ſuch lives! and how malice, hatred or diviſion, 
ſhould have place in ſuch locieties as theſe 3 which 
we might expect to ſee diftinguith'd from all others, 
rather by a perfe& harmony and agreement, than 
by the fiercelt quarrels, contentions and aninou- 
dies. 
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AND, indeed, when we conſider the nature of 
preaching ; how excellent an order and eltabliſh- 
ment it is; how highly raiſed and magniſied in the | 
Chriſtian world: when we conſider numbers of ho— i 
ly men ſet apart for this great work; having all kit 
advantages given them, the better to ſet forth thoſe . 
glorious truths of revelation, and to create a reve» i" 
rence of religion in the minds of men; when we | 
conſider the ſolemnity of a church- aſſembly, and 
the awful preſence and authority of the Chrittian 
orator; we may be apt to wonder perhaps, why 
we ſce not greater and more happy etteGs hercof, . 
in the world. However we mult of neceſſity con- 1 
clude, that this inſlitution being undoubtedly ſo 
powerful a ſupport of our religion; if ſuch aſſem- 
blies as theſe were not upheld, if ſuch authority as 
this did not ſubſiſt, the conſequence would be, 
that as in a little time there would be no more 

chriſtianity left in the world, ſo neither any mora- 
iy; ſince, notwithſtanding all the helps of preach- 
ing, and the aſſiſtance and ſupport which virtue re- 
ceives from hence, the lives of men are ſtill to far 
from being reform'd, and the world ſo little im- 
proved, in theſe latter ages. | 
Bur, how reverently ſoever we have cauſe to 
think concerning this inſtitution, and the undoubt- 
ed good effects of it upon mankind; and, whatever 
high opinion and eſteem we may juſtly have of 
their performance in whoſe hands this power is 
placed ; it ſeems not wholly impoſſible, but that 
there may be ſome defect in this great affair; and 
that the cauſes of ill ſucceſs may not iy altogether 
in the depravity, perverſeneſs, or ſtupidity of man- 
kind, who are the hearers and readers of theſe 
doctrines, 
ls ſome countries, and amongſt ſome ſorts of 
Chriſtians, we have ſcen, that the whole of 777 
inſtitutiam has not been appropriated to ſpirituals; 
but, that a great part of thoſe divine exhortations 
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have had ſomething in common with the policies of 
the world, and the affairs of government, And, of 
whatſoever benefit this may have been to mankind, 
or to the peace of the Chriſtian world; it mult be 
own d that preaching itſelf, will be fo much the le 
apt to make any happy revolution in manners, a 
it has at any time been ſerviceable to revolutions 
in ſtate, or to the ſupport of any other intereſt than 
that of CHzisT's kingdom. | 
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Nox do we find, fince the arts of government, ul the 
and mylterics of religion, have been thus ſuited to- on eq 
gether ; that either has been much adyantag'd by _ 
the uuion; it having never yet appeared, that di- a 1 
vinity has been greatly better d by policy; or that *. 
policy has been any where mended by divinity, Wo 

AvorxcGsrT thoſe writers who have been forward McFot 
in making this unproſperous alliance, and building ap 
a political Chriſtianity; there has been * e of 2% 
our nation (in the time wherein our author liy'd) rh 
who, whether he may have been ſerviceable any Sp 
way to the civil government, or Chriſtian church; * F 
it may be concluded, at leaſt, that he has done F le 


but very ill ſervice in the moral world, And how-W .. 

. . AD 
ever other parts of philoſophy may be obliged to 
him, ethicks will appear to have no great {he 
in the obligation. He has, indeea with great zeal 
and learning, been oppoſed by all the eminent and 
worthy divines of the church of Z:g/and : and 
had the ſame induſtry been applied to the corredt- 
on of his moral principles, as has been beitow'd in 
refuting ſome other of his errors, it might perhaps 
have been of more ſervice to religion, in the main, 

TH1s is be who reckoning up the paſſions or at- 
fe tions by which men are held together in focicty, 
live in peace, or have any correſpondence one wit 
another, forgot to mention kindneſs, fricudthih 
ſociableneſs, love of company and converſe, natu 
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1] aFeftion, or any thing of this kind; I ſay for» 
, becauſe I can ſcarcely think fo ill of any man, 
s that he has not by experience found any of theſe 
fetions in himſelf, and conſequently, that he be- 
eres none of them to be in others. But in the 
ace of other affections, or good inclinations, of 
hate ver kind, this author has ſubſtituted only one 
aller- paſſion, fear, which has, in effect, devour d 
l che reſt, and left room only for that infinite paſ- 
Jon towards power after power, natural (as he af- 
ms) ſo all men, and never ceaſing but in death. 
o much leſs gend nature has he left with mankind, 
han what he allows the worlt of beaſts: having 
lotted to us, in the way of our nature, ſuch miſ- 
hie vous paſſions as are unknown to them; and not 
0 much as allowed us any degree of their good 
nes, ſuch as they all are known to have, and are 
erer wanting to exert towards their own kind: 
y which excellency of nature (fo little reckon'd 
pon, in the caſe of mankind) their common inte- 
et is duly ſerved, and their ſpecies propagated 
d maintain'd, 8 
Hap not the poyſon of theſe immoral, and (in 


reality) atheiftical principles been diffuſed more 
- an tis eaſy to imagine, (at that ume eſpecially 
ca 


hen Dr. Wil cu cor appeared) we ſhould, per- 
aps, where morality was concerned, have heard 
ls of terror and puniſhment ; and more of 1mrat 
eitude and good nature. At lealt, it ſhould not 
we grown cuſtomary to explode good nature, and 
etract from that good which is aſcribed to Va- 
wal temper, and is accounted ratural affedti- 
, as having ground and foundation in mere 
iTURE: on the contrary; it would have been 
e bulineſs of thoſe who had managed the 
ule of religion, to have contended for thele 


* Leviathan, p. 47. 
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better diſpoſitions ; and to have ſhewn, how deey 
root and foundation they had in human ions 
ture; and not, juſt contrary-wiſe, to have bu bo he 
on the ruin of theſe, For, with ſome people, lievit 
was then become a method to prove Chriſtianity emed 
Revelation was to owe its eſtabliſhment to the H ediio 
preſſion and lowering of ſuch principles as theſe KU 
in the nature of man: and the weakneſs of the A /: 
was made the ſtrength of religion. As if good na{f'2"ge 
ture, and religion, were enemies: a thing, indeed tion 


ntage 


ſo unthought of, amongſt the heathens ; that vii th 
TY (which was their beſt word to ſignify religion ent di 
had more than half its ſenſe, in natural and goo unſui 
affection; and ſtood not only for the adoration to 
worſhip of Gop; but for the natural affections od co 
parents to their children, and of children to then, 
parents; of men to their native country; and, inhere 
deed, of all men in their ſeveral relations one Mien 


another. eart is 

Ir muſt be confeſs'd, that it has been the re 0 with 
proach of ſome ſc&s of Chriſtians amongſt us ndnef: 
that their religion appear'd to be, in a mannenſg#u0n 1 
oppoſite to good nature; and founded in moro na 
neſs, ſelfiſhneſs, and ill-will to mankind ; things mae 
not eaſily reconcileable with a Chriſtian . pirit. Bu Kclude 
certainly, it may be ſaid of the church of Eg loy 
if of any church in the world, that this is not ( er) 
ſpirit: but, it is by charaders and features ju the {1 
contrary to theſe, that /i church ſhews heiſelſi note 
above all others, moſt worthily and nobly Ci bur, 
{tian, s DET 

IT is certain, that there is nothing more con rely u 
tended for, by thoſe who would not willingly a at by : 
mit u {'ciry; nor is there any thing of greater u d lays 
to them, in their way of reaſoning, than to have ed of 
paſs as current, that there are in man, no nature B tor 
principles inclining him to ſociety ; nothing th 
inoves him to What is moral, juſt and honeſt ; ex vnd x 
cept a proſpect of ſome difterent good, ſome ad 
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ntage of a different fort from what attends the 
tions themſelves, Nor is it ſtrange, that they, 
rho have brought themſelves off from ſo much as 
clieving the reality of any ingenuous action, per- 
med by any of mankind, merely through good 
" Wfeciion, and a rectitude of temper ; ſhould be 
ackward to apprehend any goodneſs of that ſort, 
a a 4/2her nature than that of mau. But it is 
range to conceive, how men who pretend a 
on and belief of a ſupreme Power, acting 
ith the greateſt goodneſs, and without any induce- 
ent but that of love and good-will, ſhould think 
unſuitable to a rational creature, derived from 
WW": to at after % example, and to find pleaſure 
ad contentment in the works of goodneſs and 
hunty, without other proſpect. But, what is yet 
ore unaccountable, is, that men who profeſs a 
ligion where love is chiefly enjoined 3 where the 
cart is expreſly called for, and the outward aQi- 
n without that, is diſregarded ; where charity (or 
ndneſs) is made all in all; that men of this per- 
aon ſhould combine to degrade the principle of 
bod nature, and refer all to reward; which be- 
g made the only motive in man's actions, muſt 
kclude all worthy and generous diſpoſition, all 
at love, charity, and affection, which the ſcrip- 
ne enjoins 3 and without which no action is /zvely 
the light of Gop, or man; or in idelf deſerving 
notice or kind reward, ; 
Bur, perhaps, one reaſon of this misfortune 
as been; that ſome men, who have meant ſin— 
rely w ch to religion and virtue, have been afraid, 
it by advancing the principle of good nature, 
id laying too great a ſtreſs upon it, the apparent 
ed of ſacred revelation (a thing ſo highly impor- 
tur"! to mankind) ſhould be, in ſome meaſure, taken 
ib. So that they were forced in a manner, to 
d vikTve, and give way to the 1m puration. 
je ad O 2 
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of being mercenary, and of * acting in a /lavilh 
ſpirit, in the ways of religion, rather than admit 
ſort of rival (in their ſenſe) to the faith of divine re. 
velation : ſceing that Chriſtianity (they thought) 
would, by this means be made leſs neceſſary tg 
mankind; if it ſhould be allowed that men cou 
find any happineſs in virtue, but what is in rever 
ion. 

Tuus, one party of men, fearing the conſe 
quences which may be drawn from the acknoy 
ledgment of moral and ſocial principles in haman 
kind, to the proof of a DEIT 's exiſtence; and 
another party fearing as much from thence, to th 
prejudice of revelation ; each have in their tum 
cad war (if I may ſay ſo) even on virtue itelf 
having exploded the principle of good nature ; | 
enjoyment or ſatisfaction in acts of kindneſs 2 
love ; all notion of happineſs in temperate coutſc 
and moderate delires ; and, in ſhort, all virtue 0 
Jour:dation of virtue; ualeſs that, perhaps, b 
called ne rit or virtue which is left remaining, wheel 
all generoſity, free inclination, publick {piritedneſs 
and every thing clic beſides private regard, is take 
away. 

Ir this may be ſaid to be our caſe, under thi 
diſpute ; and, that true religion itſelf (which 
love\ be thus endanger'd ; and morality ſo ill tre 
ed, between two ſuch different and diltant parties 
if cach of theſe, notwithſtanding their vaſt difagre 
ment, do yet, in this matter, ſo fatally agree, 
decry human nature, and deſtroy the belief of an 
immediate good or happineſs in virtue, as a thin 
any way ſuitable to our make and conſtitution 
there is, then, ſo much the more need of foi 
great and known man to oppole this current. Ar 
here it is that our author has appeared ſo fignall 
Whatſezver (ſays he) ſome have ſaid, man's natu 
is nit fo untoward a thing (unleſs it be avuſed) le 


* Expreſſion of Dr. WUICHCOT's. 
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that there is a ſecret ſympathy in human nature, | 104 
% virtue and honeſty ; which gives a man an 
1 intere/t even in bad men. — GoD, in infinite wiſ-. { 
i dom, has [> contrived ; that, if an intellectual be- 
t) ins fink itſelf ints ſenſuality, or any way defile and 
a pollute itſelf ; then, miſeries and torments ſhould 
hal it, in this (ſtate. — Vi RTE and vice (ſays 
he) are the foundations of peace and happineſs, or 

ſorrow and miſery. — There is inherent puniſhment 
ſe belcuging to all vice; and no power can divide or 
i [eparate them. For, tho Gor ſhould not, in a 
1 politive way, inflict puniſhment ; or any inſtru- 
ent of Gop puniſh a ſinner ; yet, he would pu- mn, 

W n himſelf 3 51 miſery and unhappineſs would a- | 
% ͤ from himſelf, — Thus ſpeaks our excellent di- 

oe, and truly Chriſtian philoſopher ; whom, for 

his appearing thus in defence of natural goodneſs, _ ' 
we may call the preacher of good nature. This is 31 
what he inſiſts on, every where; and, to make | 
this evident, 1s, in a manner, the ſcope of all his bi. 
diſcourſes, And, in concluſion of all this; *tis 
hoped that what has been here ſuggeſted, may be | 
lufficient to juſtify the printing of theſe ſermons. 1 of 


AS for our author himſelf; what his // was; 
bow great an example of that happy temper, and 
op · like diſpoſition, which he labour'd to inſpire ; 
now much he was, for the excellency of his life, [4 
nd admirable temper, eſteemed and beloved of 6 (0 
ul; and even in the worſt of times, when feuds ö 
ind animoſities, on the account of religion, were nl 
1nelt (during the time of the late great troubles,) 
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PRE FADE. 


the late archbiſhop TiLLoTsoN has given of 
him, though it be in a funeral ſermon, is known 
to be in nothing ſuperior to his deſert, 

THe /erm97ns which are here printed, have been 
ſeleded out of numbers of others leſs perfect, there 
being not any of our author's extant, but ſuch as 
were written after him at church; he having uicd 
no other than very ſhort notes, not very legible; 
though theſe have been of great uſe to the publilh- 
er, in whoſe hands they have been. 

Tur unpoliſh'd ſtile and phraſe of our auth:r, 
who drew more from a college than a court; ard 
who was more uſed to ſchool-learning, and the 
language of an univerſity, than to the converſation 
of the faſhionable world, may poſhbly but ill re- 
commend his ſenſe to the generality of readers, 
And ſince none of theſe diſcourſes were ever de- 
ſigned for the world, in any other manner than as 
he (once for all) pronounced them from the pulpit; 
they muſt of neceſſity appear to have a roughnels 
in them, which is not found in other ſermons more 
accurately penned by their authors, For, though 
the publiſher has ſometimes ſupplied him out of 
himſelf, by transferring to a defective place, that 
which he found in ſome other diſcourſe where the 
{ame ſubject was treated; yet, ſo great a regard 
was had to the very text, and letter of his author, 
that he would not offer to alter the leaſt word: 
and, whereſoever he has added any thing, to cor- 
rect the molt apparent omiſſion, or fault of the pen- 
man, he has taken care to have it marked in dit- 
ferent characters; that nothing might appear 45 
our author's own, which was not perfectly t. 
'Tho', ſome others in the world have been very 
far from this caution : ſince, of late, ſome things 
have been ſet in our author's name, which his 
beſt friends diſown to be his; and which any one 
who ſtudies him in his genuine works, will cally 
know to be unworthy of him, 
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PREFACE. 


AxD, now, when theſe difadvantages which 
have been mentioned, are conſidered; ſince the 
are no more than what ſenſible people will eaſily 
make allowance for; tis preſumed there may be 
in the world ſome perſons who will, notwithſtand- 
ing, think theſe ſermons to be of worth, and may 
perhaps diſcover in them ſome. peculiar beauties, 
ſuch as are not to be deſpiſed for want of that or- 
nament which might have accompamed them, I 
know that there are now growing up, in the world 

doo many who are prejudiced againſt all pulpit- 
| W diſcourſes; and who, in this prophane age, are 
led to think not ouly ihe inſtitution of preaching, 
bot even the gel itſelf, and gur holy religion to 
be a fraud. But, notwithſtanding all the prejudice 
„of this kind, 'tis to be hoped, that even ſome of 
- W thefe perſons (if they have any candor left) may 
be induced to applaud ſome things that they may 
meet with here: ſo as from hence, perhaps, to 
's Wl like Chriſtianity the better. This we may with 
e WW allurance fay, that were there beſides ours, any 
religion, antient or modern, that had ſo divine a 
man as this to ſhewz theſe very men would ad- 
mire and reverence him ; and though a prieſt of 
that religion, and bound to comply with eſtabliſh— 
ed {uperſtition, would praiſe his virtue; and, per- 
haps, be forwardeſt to extol his ſentences and 
works, in oppoſition to our facred religion, But 
this is hard, that even heathen religion, and pa- 
gariſ;z can be more mildly treated, and cauſc //. 
aver/ion than Chriſtianity, To ſuch men as thele, 
as MW! can ſay nothing further. But if they who are 
ir, {bus fet againſt Chriſtianity, cannot be won over, 
ery Wy any thing that they may find here; yet we may 
igs alfure our ſelves, at lealt, of ½ good effect 
his from hence, that the excellent ſpirit which is 
one Nhewn here, and that vein of goodneſs, and huma- 
fily ty which appears throughout theſe diſcourſes, 
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the late archbiſhop TiL.LoTsox has given of 
him, though it be in a fauncral ſermon, is known 
to be 1n nothing ſuperior to his deſert, 

THe ſerimons which are here printed, have been 
ſeleded out of numbers of others leſs perfect, there 
being not any of our author's extant, but ſuch as 
were written after him at church; he having ulcd 
no other than very ſhort notes, not very legible; 
though theſe have been of great uſe to the publiſh- 
er, in whoſe hands they have been. 

Tu unpoliſh'd ſtile and phraſe of our authzr, 
who drew more from a college than a court; and 
who was more uſed to ſchool-learning, and the 
language of an univerſity, than to the converſation 
of the faſhionable world, may poſſibly but ill re- 
commend his ſenſe to the generality of readers, 
And ſince none of theſe diſcourſes were ever de- 
ſigned for the world, in any other manner than as 
he (once for all) pronounced them from the pulpit; 
they muſt of neceſſity appear to have a roughoels 
in them, which is not found in other ſermons more 
accurately penned by their authors. For, though 
the publiſher has ſometimes ſupplied him out of 
himſelf, by transferring to a defective place, that 
which he found in ſome other diſcourſe where the 
ſame ſubject was treated; yet, ſo great a regard 
was had to the very text, and letter of his anthr, 
that he would not offer to alter the leaſt word: 
and, whereſoeyer he has added any thing, to cor- 
rect the molt apparent omiſſion, or fault of the pen- 
man, he has taken care to have it marked in dit- 
ferent characters; that nothing might appear as 
our author's own, which was not perfectly t. 
'Tho', ſome others in the world have been very 
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AxD, now, when theſe diſadvantages which 
have been mentioned, are conſidered; fince they 
are no more than what ſenſible people will eaſily 
make allowance for; 'tis preſumed there may be 
in the world ſome perſons who will, notwithſtand- 
ing, think theſe ſcrmons to be of worth, and may 
perhaps diſcover in them ſome peculiar beauties, 
ſuch as are not to be deſpiſed for want of that or- 
nament which might have accompamed them, I 
know that there are now growing up, in the world 
too many who are prejudiced againſt all pulpit- 
diſcourſes; and who, in this prophane age, are 
led to think not ouly the inſtitution of preaching, 
but even the g/þel itſelf, and ur holy religion to 
be a fraud. But, notwithſtanding all the prejudice 
of this kind, 'tis to be hoped, that even ſome of 
theſe perſons (if they have any candor left) may 
be induced to applaud ſome things that they may 
meet with here: ſo as from hence, perhaps, to 
like Chriſtianity the better. This we may with 
alſurance Tay, that were there beſides ours, any 
religion, antient or modern, that had ſo divine a 
man as this to ſhew; theſe very men would ad- 
mire and reverence him; and though a prieſt of 
that religion, and bound to comply with eſtabliſh— 
ed ſuperſtition, would praiſe his virtue ; and, per- 
haps, be forwardeſt to extol his ſentences and 
works, in oppoſition to our facred religion, But 
this is hard, that even heathen religion, and pa- 
ganiſis can be more mildly treated, and cauſe /e/5 
aver/ion than Chriſtianity, To ſuch men as thele, 
I can ſay nothing further. But if they who are 
thus ſet againſt Chriſtianity, cannot be won over, 
ty any thing that they may find here; yet we may 
allure our ſelves, at leait, of ½ good effect 
from hence, that the excellent ſpirit which is 
Ihewn here, and that vein of goodneſs, and huma- 
ty which appears throughout theſe diſcourſes, 
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211 make ſuch as are already 3 3 
ke: valne Chit hanity the more: and, pa 
* genuity and impartiality, which the) n 4 
= f — Hepes will be a ſecurity to them again 
8 temper of thoſe other irreconcilable 1 
enemies to our holy faith. 
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LN. B. The letters ſhew the volume: 
the figures, the pages of cach. 


A 


3 (patriarch) his character and life. Vol. ii. 


page 39, 86, 87 

Adſolute power. See Arbitrary. 

Abſolute princes, i. 138. Sçem to act by counſel and 
advice. i. 142, 143. Their education and manners, 
ibid. No real ſociety in abſolute government. i. 72. 
No publick, or ſenſe of publick good. ibid. No jo- 
cial or common afſ-Qion. ibid. No community or 
mother-country. iii. 99. Abſolute monarchy, de- 
bauching in religious and moral principles. i. 22. 
iii. 211. Neceſſary ſubjection and homage in abſo- 
late government. i. 148. ili. 119 

Academick philoſophy. i. 13, 171. Its excellence. i. 
. „. . $34; 33%, e, 282, Fe. 198, 0, Seo 
Sceptick. | | 

Academick founder and ſucceſſor. It. 165 

Academick diſcipline amongſt the anticnts, i. 82, 3. 


. 12 
Academiſts: their way of arguing unſutable to the im- 
patient humour of our age. 11.124, 125 


Academys for excrciſce, wanted for our youth. Urhap— 
pily neglected. i. 224, 225. See Exeiciſes, School, 
Univerſity. | 

AcTzon: a common abſurdity in the pictures of his 
Metamorphoſis. iii. 243 
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Actions: ſpring of actions. Ii. 57 
Activity, or action, how neceſſary to mankind. ii. 86, 


87 
Ad or (ſtage) 1. 6 
—— In the publick. i. 9 


Admiration. 
ii 211, 12, &c. 

Juſt admiration, 11. 20 
Admiration founded in the natural and neceſſary imagi. 
nation of a ſiblime and beautiful in things, 1. 93, 94, 
$36; $27; . $0: 1, 66s, £9, 473; 279; 379 
tit. 24; $4; 6, Ke. tag 6, 7,4 

Admiration. Motive, or incentive to philoſophy. iii, 
28, 29. Reſtraint of it in philoſophy. iii. a7, 28, 29, 


Veakneſs of the paſſion. i. 97, 8, o, &c, 
Sce Miracle, Wonder. 


135, 129 

Ad miration, a ſtrong: one, diſtinguiſh'd from that of 
love. il. 245 
Advice. See Treatiſe of: wiz. Vol: i. 105, 106, &c. 
AGyreT. Its deſcription. ji. 250. Origin and enor— 


mous growth of ſuperſtition from EGYPT. ii. 250, 251. 
iii. 32, 33, 34, 35, Kc. Natural as well as political 
cauſcs. iit. 34, 33. Unſociableneſs of religion, mu- 
tual abhorrence of worſhippers, and perſecution of 
ſ.s begun from hence. it. 250, 252. iii. 32, 43, 44, 
45, 57, 58, &c, Unhappy ſetttement, cantonme« nt ard 
agrarian of the primitive Xgyptians. iii. 32, 33, 34» 
35, Kc. - Fgyptian myſterys, ili. 167, See IIicrat- 
chy, Prieſthood. 

Fgyptian loan. i. 241. 
originally AÆgyptian. iii, 167. 

XXTRHIO PIA. Its empire and prieſthood. 
A.thiopian ſpectator. 

Aﬀectation in behaviour oppoſite to grace. 1. 129 

Affectation in belief, faith, religion, praiſe. ji. 5, 6, 23, 

24, 25, 28, &c. 

natural affection towards moral beauty. i. 

199, 190 

Social affection: enjoy ment. i. 209. 210. Social af- 

fection confeſs'd in love of country, &c, iii. 99, 


Catechiſm and catechumens 

See Circumciſion. 
iii. 36, 37. 

i. 56, 57, 58 


Aſſe ction: 
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How 
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100, tor, 2, &c. In parental, filial affeQion. 
iti. 101. Strength of ſocial affeQion. i. 11. Con- 
jugal affection. ji. 86, 87. iii. 1580 
Tis by affection merely that a creature is eſteem'd 


good or ill. 11. 1$ 
Private or ſelf-affection. it, 16. When vitious. ii. 
16, 17, 18. When good. ii. 16, 17 


Reflex affection. ii. 19. Unequal aſſedion, or iniqui- 
ty. ii. 22. Oppoſition of the affections. ji. 33 
Religi -us affe ction. ii. 50. See Devotion, Enthuſiaſm. 
Syſtem of the affections. ii. 56, That ſyſtem ex- 
plain d. | ii. 56, 7 
Three kinds of affections. ii. 57 
Degrees of affeQions. ii. $7, 58, &c, 
Private affection roo weak, when? ji. 58. Affecti- 
ons towards pris ate good, neceſſary. ii. 59 
Energy of natural affections. ii. 66, 67, 68, &c, 
What pleaſure attends the very diſturbances belong- 
ing to natural affefion. ii. 70. Effects of natu- 
ral affection. ii. 30, 71, &c, Partial aff-dtion has 
no foundation in reaſon. iii. 78, How ſlender 
ſatisfaction it affords. ü. 73, 74 
Intire affection, its advantages. Il. 74 
Analyſis or plan of the affections, as they relate to 
human happineſs or unhappineſs. iii. 133, 4, 5. 


6, &KCc, 
Natural affeRtion, g f. iii. 152. The ſame paren- 
tal or filial kind. | iii. 101 


Balance of the affections. ii. 62, 63, Bs, 86, &c, 
Exerciſe of the ſocial or natural affettivas, how ne- 


ceſſary to man. n. 88, 89 
Of the affe ctions which relate to the immediate ſelf, 
or private intereſt of the creatuie. ii. 91 
Unnatural affettions. ii. 107, Kc. Their con ſequen- 
ces. ii. 110, 111, &c, 

ge, the preſent: improving, in our nation: why ? 
J. 7. . 


gratian: untoward-one in the Ægyptian ſtate, iii. 33. 
How occaliou'd, Ill, 35, 36, 42, 43 
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Air of perſon : See Grace, Artic 
Alchymy, ii. 121, 125, 244. iii. 111 Hue. 
Alchy miſts: why their philoſophy (till prevails fo much WAntis 
| in our age. it. 124, 125 Antic! 
ALC1BIADES, iii, 89 Ac 
ALEXANDER the Great, I. 268, 219 Nantier 
Modern Alexanders. i. 153 
Amanuenſis, the author's. i. 206. iii. 15, 131 Wn! 
Ambition. i. 216, 219, 220, 221. ii. 103, 281, 283, ntipa 
2386 PEL. 
Amble; common amble, pace, or canterbery of wiit. ro 
ers, Ill. 217, 22 (Sec 
Amorous paſſion : What occaſion of diſorder. ii. 99, Npoloę 
109, &c, Ipolog 
Amour. Manner of it with the fair ſex. iii. 81. IIi. Nppcar 
ſtory of an amour. i. 126, &c. Sce Gallantry, No- ppeti 
vel, Love. Appetit 
Amphictonian counſel. in. 9s Wpplau 
Amphitheater. (See Gladiator.) AAT. 
Amphitheatrical ſpectacles. i. 19 tra 
ANACHARSIS. i. 61 Wi'vitra 
Anatomy of the mind, i. 140, 141. Of the body. ts: 
ii. 1297, cc. Abſo 
ANDREW: Merry-Andrew and executioner : a picture, ca 
i. FI: uchite 
Angels: angelical company. i. 6. tural 


Anger: uſe of the paſſion in the inferiour orders af and 
creatures, and in the ordinary characters of men, {'cnii2e 
ii. 94, 98. Its ill effeéte, when indulg'd. ii. 95, ( sr! 
7. Void in the higheit and moſt virtuous characters, is Tc 
ii. 94. Anger an acknowledgment of juſt and u-. re 


juſi. ii. 2 96. 5 
Animal: how becomes a part of another ſyitem, ii. 1j, Fm. 8 
Animal ſyſtem. : ibid. ms ar 
Wild and tame animals of the ſame ſpecies, how diff 
ferent. | ii. 86, 1Nricles 
Anſwers to books. iii. 10, 11, 12, 13, &c. Anſwer-ilans. 
writers, ibid. and 184, 185i 


Ant, ii. 63. iii, 13% VOL 


1 


Anticipation. 1. 272. See Pre- conception. 

knticipation and repeal, Hl. 243 
Antidote to enthuſiaim. See Enthuſiaſm, 

Antients, their diſcipline of youth. i. 83. ii. 125, See 
Academy. 

intient policy, in the affairs of religion and philoſophy. 
. 32, 13. li. 170 
INTIPATER. 1. 168 
ntipathy, religious, See Religion, 

?ELLES, i. 153. See Painter. 

OLLO. iii 259. Apollo and Muſes. i. 4, 5, 6. 
(See Muſes, Pythian, Delptliick.) 

Irologue. iii. 141, 142. See Fable, Mythology, Eſop. 
lpology, practice of. i. 222, 223. See Preface. 


1;, Wopcaran-es: Sce Species, 
70. petites high, eager. iii. 122 
Appetite, elder brother to reaſon, 1. 127 
os Noplauſe: See Praiſe, 
NMarvs, poet. iii. 162 
10% W'ditrary power. i. 149. The ſweet and bitter. ibid. 
6; Wibitrary power, or abſolute monarchy, deſtructive of 


dy, arts, 1. 24%, 149, 16, 160, 161, Kc. i. 30. Ses 
ge. Abſolute Power, Tyranny, Will. 

ure. PR CADIA. 1. 15 
or Ichitefture, barbarous, Gothick. i. 239. True and na- 
i. 6. tural, independent of fancy. ibid. Fouuded in truth 


z of and nature. ili. 125 
nen, Ncchiczct ambitious, . 93 
5, C, W157 1 DES. 1. 181 
ters AIs TOPHAN Es. 1. 166 


| vn FK1$TOTLE cited. i. 96, 163, 164, 165, 166. ili. 48, 
372 96, 97, 177. (See Peripatetick.) 


I. Im: Secular arm, deliver over. i. 48. iii. 77 
ibi. ms and hands, expreſſive in oratory, iii. 249, 250 
if. Mr UR King. N | lit. 79 
86, Nricles of belief. (See Belief, Divinity.) 

ſaer-itiſaus. i. 29. Artiſan, honeſt, reio ate. 1. 178 


18ßricts rejoice in ctiticilm. i. 158, 159, 177. Virtue 
„ 130 Vol. IV. * 
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and generoſity of artiſts, i. 177. &c. (See Poet, 

Painter, Architect, &c.) 
Arts and ſciences how rais'd and improv'd, i. 161, Ke. 
167, &c. iii. 95, 96, 97, Ke. 


Arts and virtues mutual friends. i. 229 
Aſſemblys (publick) demand reſpect. i. 51 
Atellan (plays) 1. 119 


Atheiſm: its conſequences with reſpe to virtue, ii. 46, 
47. Compar'd in that reſpect with theiſm. ii. 48, 49 
Atheiſm from ſuperſtition. ii. 218, 219, 220. Martyrs 
for atheiſfo, iii. 46. Atheiſm preferable to ſuperſj. 
tion. i. 28. iii. 88, 89. Faith of atheiſm, ii. 23: 
Atheiſm charg'd on the people of the better rank ani 
faſhion, ii. 172. iii. 200. Charg'd upon wit aud 
ſubtle reaſoning. ibid 

Atheiſm. {See Ill-humour, Chance.) 

Atheiſt, a compleat one: his belief or faith, ii. 8, 194, 
232. Hard to pronounce certainly of any man, tha 
he is an atheiſt, ii, 9. Atheiſt perſonated. iii. 200 

20 

Atheiſts. Beſt writers againſt 'em. ii. 169. Tas 
ſorts of people call'd atheiſts. ii. 169. Different i 
themſelves ; and to be us'd differently. ii. 16g, 17 


Atheiſts miſcall'd. i. 23 
Atheiſts enthuſiaſts. i. 36. iii. 46, 4 
Atheiſt, a ſtrong believer. li. 2; 
Atheiſtical hypotheſis. ii. 19 


Certain principles common to athciſts with the de 
vout, or zcalots, 1. 66, 79, 80, 83, 84, &c. 8 

$334, 237: UN. 49; £3; $4, 10%. . 

Atheiſtical writers or talkers, no genuine Athciſts. 1. 6 
62, 63, 6 

ATHENIANS. i. 21. Their antiquity, genius. iii. 10 
106, Nlanners, modeſty. ibid. (See Greece.) Pie 
greſs of arts and letters amongſt them, i, 168, 16 
Attick elegance. 1. 15 
ATTICUs. iii. 1 
Arrii.a (Gothick prince.) ini. 6 
Avarice. i. 215, 216. iii. 135, 136, 207, Avaritiol 
temper, how miſerable. ji. 101, 102, & 
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Audience. 1. 179. 180, 188, (See Stage.) 
AUGUSTUS. i. 149, 154, 182, 183. iii. 18, 170 
Authors: Saint- authors, i. 112, 113. iii. 163, 164. 
Author in ſolitude. i. 119. Prince- authors. i. 144, 
145. Author's courtſhip to the reader. i. 136, 222. 
Selſiſnneſs of authors. i. 136. Coquetry of an au- 
thor. ibid, 
Anthor once an honourable name. iti. 6, 7, A charac- 
ter or note of underſtanding. ibid. Jealouſy of free 
authors. ti. 6, „ i. RE. 
Author orthodox. i. 241, 242, 243. Orthodoxy of our 
anthor in particular, iii. $O, 51, 214 
Authors not excuſable for their ill performance, becauſe 
neglected by the great. i. 150, 151, 152, 155- Or 
becauſe of criticiſm and cenſure. i. 156, 157, &c. Or 
becauſe of the publick genius or car. i. 177, 178, 188 
Author and reader, their wutual relation, intcreit. iii. 
155.6, 7, 8, 9, 160,'&c Iheir preteuſions, pri- 
vile gas, place, ceremonial. ibid. 
Divineſt charaters and perſonages, no authors, either 
in ſacred or profane letters. iii. 167, 163, 169. 
Great authors capable of buſiucis, tho out of it, 
lit. 168, &c. 186 
Authors of narrow genius's, incapable of action or ſpe - 
ciation. Ni. 186. 7, 8, 9, &c. Eockltiler makes 
the author, i. 179. ili. 22. Modern author profeſſes 
lazineſs, precipitancy, carcleſneſs. i. 157. 158. In 
dondt about his own work. itt, 22. (See Piece, Ten- 

man, Miſccllany.) 

Author of theſe treatiſes: accidentally engag'd in them, 
iii. 131. His brit treatiſe (viz. Letter of en:buſiztm) 
a ical letter. ibid. And before. iii. 12, 13, 17, 18 
Authority: divine authority judg'd by morals. i. 201 
Awe : its effect on mens underſtandings. 1. 65. Sce Fear. 


B. 
Pi8YLONAN empire and hierarchy, iii. 36, See 
Hicrarcny. 
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Bacon (Lord) cited. iii. 49 
Banter: faſhionable with modern politicians and negati— 
ators. y i. 43 
Banter from perſecution. i. 49 
Burbarian. (See Goth, Indian.) 
Jarbariſm, chief mark of. iii. 156 
Barbariſm from univerſal monarchy, 1. 149, 159 
Bart'lemy -fair, 1. 19 
Alr. Bays. iti. 187, 188, &c. Other Bays's in diy. 
nity. | 111. 192, 193, 194 


Bear Garden. 
Beaſts. Beaſt or brute- ſcience. ii. 12), 149. Paſſionate 


3. 183, 184. ili. 174. 155 


love and fondneſs towards the beſtial or animal- 
forms, virtucs, bcautys. iii. 127, 148. 149, &c, 
Occonomy or order of nature in the beaſts. (Se 
Occonomy.) 
Beaſts: their natural inſtincts ii. 200, 201 
Beaver. iii. 151 
Beauty: where to be found. ii. 262, 263. Myſterious 
Charms of beauty. fi. 138, &c. Knowledg in the 
degrees and orders of beauty. ibid. The degrees or 
orders of beauty. ii. 263, 204. Scale or ſcheme of 
beauty. iii. 125, 6, 7, 8, 9, &c. Moral beauty. 1, 
265. Confeſs'd. i. 189, 190. ii. 272, 273. ili. 123, 
124. Moral beauty and deformity. ii. 20, 21. 
Beauty of ſentiments, character, mind. i. 92, 140. 
111, 206, (Sce Character, Mind, Virtue, Hcart.) 
Beauty, is truth. i. 96, 9$7- i. 134, $, 6, 
Beauty of virtue. i. 213, 214, &c. Beauty of the foul, 
11. 269 
Beauty of the body. ii. 263 
Beauty dangerous. i. 124. Ontward beauty expreſſive 
of inward. 1. g3. Natural health, the inward beau: 


ty of the body. iii. 125. Mechanick beautys in op- 
poſition to moral and intellectual. i. 94 
Beauty in animals. iii, 149, How attractive, enchant- 
ing. iii, 148, 149, &Cc. 


$cale of beauty. lit, 125, 126 
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The odd and pretty in the room of the graceful and 
beautiful, iii. $, 9, &c. 
Beauty : its idea natural. ii. 269 
Beauty and good the fame. ii. 259. Not the object of 
the ſenſe, ii. 274, 275. I[ts extent. ii. 138, 139 
The beautiful, honeftum, pulchrum, To A (Sce Fair, 
Decorum, Enthuſiaſm.) 


Bee, ii. 62, 63. iii. 151 
Beggars. i. 24. Beggarly religion, ibid, and iii. 88, 
89, 90 


Belief. (See Faith.) Belief at a venture. i. 24. No 
merit in believing on weak grounds. i. 23. Aſſecta- 
tion of belief. ibid. Articles of belief. i. 243. 
iti. 44, 45, $6, $7, 58. Groſleſt article of belief, 
how introduc'd of old into the church. iii. 226, 227. 
Sacred and indiſputable articles of belief. iii. 50. 
Whether a man can be accountable for his wrong 
belief. ii. 212, 213. Men perſuade themſelves into 
whatever opinion or belief. 1ii, 72, 73, Kc. Delief 


at the ſtretch of reaſon. i. 23. iii. 74 
Believer againſt his will. i. 24. iii. 89. Superſtitious 
believer wiſhes there were no GoD. ili. $9, 90 


Belly. Gluttonous imagination, or belly-ſenſe, i. 191 
Bibliotheque Choiſie. iii. 16, 17, 165. Bee Monſieur 
LE CLERC. 
Bigotry : its ſpirit. i, 51. Firſt riſe, iii, 57. Force 
of the word, i. 58 
Bird. 11. 197, &c. 
Bit or bridle, proper emblem for the figure of virtue. 
iii. 262 
Body-politick. Head and members, i. 76, 77. (See 


Conltitution.) 
BorL EAU ; French ſatiriſt. i. 147. iii. 191 
Bombaſt. 1. 157, 162. iii. 179 


Books. (See Reading, Scholar, Burning.) 
Good books ſo call'd. i, 113. iii. 222, 223- Books 
of chivalry, gallantry, prodigys, travels, barba- 
rous nations, and cuſtoms, i, 230, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. 
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Interpolating, ſuppreſſing practice on books. iii. 224, 

(See Scripture, Fathers.) 
Bookſeller. i. 206. (See Author, Amanuenſis.) Bege:; 
a fray or learned ſcuffle. iii. 10, 11, 14, 15. Book. 
ſeller and glazier. ii. a4. Bookſeller's ſhop and 


trade. ibid. Bookſeller determines titles, iii. 22, 
Fits his cuſtomers. iii. 184 
Boss u: Pere Boſſu, du poeme epique. i, 36 


Breeding. See Academy, Univerlity. 
Good-brecding. i. 44, 45. ti. 158. Leading cha- 
racter to virtue. i. 87, 91, 224. lit. 117, 112, 116 
Good-breeding, and liberty, neceſſarily join'd. i. 52, 
Man of good- breeding incapable of a brutal acti- 
on. i. 87, Acts from his nature, without refcc- 
tion, and by a kind of neceſſity. i. 87, 88. Com- 
par'd with the thorow honeſt man. ibid, (See 
Gentleman.) 
BRITAIN: its advantages. i. 148. Old Britain, i. 184 
Britiſh liberty, i. 146, 150. Britiſh ſenſe in politicks, 
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Mt i. 53 
Tt 

# Britiſh countrymen fellow-citizens. iii. 100, 101, 102, 
|S 103, &e. 


BRTTo xs: their ſenſe of government, and a conliituti- 


on. 1.73. See England, Engliſhmen, 
Brute. See Beaſt. 
BRUTUS. 111, 170 
Buffoons. i. 50. See Laugh, Italian, Banter, Burleſque, 
Build: eaſier to demoliſh than build. itt. 93 


Burleſque : its principal ſource. 1. 48. (See Banter.) 
lere burleſque rejected by the antients. i. 50. (See 
Parodys, Comedy.) 

Burleſque-wit and buffonery on the ſage. iii. 191 

Burleſque divinity. See Divinity. 

BURNET. Archaeol. cited, 

Burning zeal. See Zeal. | 

Burning and deſtruttion of books, learning, &c. iii. 163, 

1 104, 155. (See Fathers of the church.) 

| þ Buſineſs : man of bulinels, 
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6 learning. iii. 58 
CXSAR (Julius) i. 184. Caeſar's commentarys, 
i. 152. His ability. 1. 154 
Cx$aRS, Roman. j. 17, 18, 90, 149. ili. 32, 61, 
64, 63 
Cake : not cat and have, 1. 88 
Camp. 1. 225 
Cantonizing. 1. 77 
Canterbery. (See Amble.) 
CarPaDOCIANS. iii. 171 
Carnival 1. 56, &c. 
Carver, carnal, ſpiritual. iii. 79, 80, &c. 
Catechiſm, theological, metaphyſical, i. 206, 20. 
Moral, philoſophical. i. 207, 208, &. 


Catecbiſm and catechumens originally X'gyptian. ii. 167, 
Sce Circumciſion. 

Catholick church. See Church, Rome, Pope. 

Catholick opinion, how form'd, iii. Gr, 62, 63, 64. 
(See Uniformity. ) 


CaTULLUS. 1. 154 
Cauſe : common cauſe, 1. 159 
CE£BES. | ii. 165 
Cenſors of manners. 1. 162. Cenſure free. i. 7 


Ceremony. 1. 138, 139. See Compliments. 

Ceremonial, between author and reader. iii. 155, &c. 

Ceremonys. See Rites. 

CxRvANTES (Michael.) iii. 173 

CHALDEA. iii. 36 

Challenge. (See Duel.) Spiritual challengers, liits, 
Combatants. i. 244. iii. 231, 2. Sce Religion, Prieſts. 

Chance, prefer'd to providence, by the ſuperſtitious, 
3. 28. iii. $8, 89, 90. (See Atheiſm.) 

Chaos, and darkneſs from univerſal monarchy. i. 150 


Chaos of the Engliſh poets. ii. 45 
Characters. Dealer in characters muſt know his own. 
i. 128. Sacred characters. 1. 199 


Character, divine. i. 16, 25. In GoD, in man. i. a6, 


cry 


28. Beauty of character. i. 9a, (See Beauty.) 
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Character with onc's ſelf, and others. i. 88, 199 

Character, generous, and vile, ſet in oppoſition, 3, gg 

Real characters and manners, i. 132, 135, 136, 
137, &c. (He Manners.) 

Perfect character, veil'd. i. 95. Perfect character un- 

artificial in poetry. i. 227. Monſtrous in epick, or 

on the ſtage. iii. 177, 178, 179 

Homer's characters. (See Homer.) 

Principal characters and under-parts, i. 132 
Characters in holy writ, not ſobjects for a poem. i. 240 
Characters or perſonages in dialogue. iii. 199, 200, 201, 

202, (See Dialogue.) 

Sublime of characters, 1. 226 

Inward character. i. 228, ii. 27, 
Character from circumſtances of nativity. iii. 102, 103 
Characters in the ſtate, iii. 113, 118, 119, 120, 121, 

124 

Inward character and worth. iii. 120, 121 
Character of a critick. See Critick, 

Characteriſtick of underſtandings. 1. 137 

Charity and good-will : pretexts to what ends. i. 59, 90 

iii. 81, 93. See Morals. 

Chriſtian charity. i. 68. Charitable foundations, to 
whoſe benefit. i. 90. Supernatural charity. i. 13, 
Iii. 81, Heathen charity. jii. 106, 10) 

Charm of nature, in moral objects. See Nature, Beau- 
ty, Harmony, Taſte, 

Childrens play. i. 46 

Chivalry. i. 184, 185, Originally Mooriſh, Gothick, 
1. 232, 233, &c. iii. 173. Books of chivalry. i. 232, 
Dregs of it. li. 127, See Gallantry. 

Chriſtian author. i. 46. Good Chriſtian, i. 68. Chri- 
ſtian, Mahometan, Pagan. i. 238. iii. 73. Sceptick- 
Chriſtian. iii. 53 
Chriſtianity no way concern'd in modern miracles. 
11.212, 214, &c. Not founded in miracles merely. id, 

| and i, 201 

A church. i. 7. Sce Hierarchy, Catholick. 


Ch 
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Roman Chriſtian and catholick church. iii. 64. See 
Monarchy. 

National church. i. 12, 18. Its intereſt aſſerted. 
i. 12. Panick fear for the church. iii. 59, 60, &c. 


Church-lands. i. 17, 90. lit. 34, $6 
Writing church-militant. iii. 10, 11, 12. and 198, 
| 199, &c. 
Antient heathen- church. i. 34, iii. 88, 89, 90 
Church of England. iii. 14, 15, &c. See Divines. 
Church-patriot. 11. 117, 118 
Chy miſtry. See Alchymy. 
CiCERO. 1. 141, 239. iii. 18, 19, 125, $98 


Circumciſion, its origin among the Acyptians. iii. 39. 
Receiv'd by the Hebrew patriarch, their gueſt. ibid. 
By MosEs on his return. 41. Laid down again, on 
his retreat. 39. Again renew'd, by JosHUa, with 


regard to the ſame Ægyptians. 39, 40, 41 
City: heavenly city Jeruſalem. 1. 191 
Clan. See Tribe. 

Cicanlineſs. 1. 84 


CLERS (Mr. Le Clerc ſylv. phil.) iii. 146, 147. Sce 
Bibliotheque Choiſie. 

Clergy, benefit of. i. 206. Intereſt of Chriſtian elergy 
in antient and polite learning. iii. 169, 161. Ma- 
nagement and practices of the antient clergy. iii. 227, 
228. Sce Clericks, Prieſthood, Fathers of the church. 

Clericks ſeditions, iii. 60, 61. See Magiſtrate, Civil Go- 
vernment. 


Climates, regions, ſoils, compar'd. ill. 104 
Cloſet thoughts. | 1. 94 
Clown, judges philoſophers. iii. 75. Better philoſopher 
than ſome ſo call'd. iii. 140 
Club, liberty of the club. i. 51. (See Committee.) 
Club- method. 1. 18x 


Coffee-houſe. iii. 14, 187, 188, &c. Coffee-houſe com- 

mittee. iii. 187, 188, &c, Coffee-houſe hero. ibid, 
College. J. 42. B. 347, 13% 
Colliſion amicable. 1. 44 
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Comedy. i. 134. Poſterior to tragedy, i. 165, &c. Sex 
Farce, Play, Theatre, Drama, Burleſque. 
Comedy, antient. Firſt, ſecond, third, i. 166, 167, &c, 
171, 172, &e. 
Comick ſtile. i. 174, &c. See Stile, Satir. 
Commiſſion : ſole commiſſion for authorſhip. i. 226, 
Heavenly commiſſion, pretences to it examin'd. ii. 92, 
110, 229, 230, 231, &c, 
Committee, ni. 188, &c, See Club. 
Common ſenſe. (See Senſe, Nature.) Men not to be 
reaſon'd out of it. 1. 6s 
Company provocative to fancy. i. 108. See Aſſemblys, 
Converſations. 
Complexicns, religious. i. 357. See Salvation, Perſccuit 
on. 
Compliments. i. 138, 139. See Ceremony. 
Comprehenſion in religion. Sce Unitformity, 
Conference, free. i. 48, 50, 51 
Conformity in religion. iii. 214. See Uniformity. 
Conformiſt occaſional. Ui. 60 
Conjurer, a wiſe and able one, i. 214, 215. Conjures, 
i. 59, 120, 234. See Magi, Prieſt, Enchanter. 
Conqueſt, national, ili. 10} 
Conſcience, moral. ii. 80. Its effects. ii. 81, 82. Re- 
ligious conſcience ſuppoſes moral conſcience. ii. 61. 


Falſe conſcience, its effects. ii. 81, $2 
-Conſcience from intereſt. Il. 82 
Conſecration of opinions, notions. j. 42 
Conliftency, rule of. iii. 248 
Conſtitution, ſtate or government. i. 73, 161. Fnyiſh 

Conſtitution. i. 144, 146. wi. 101 


Contemplation. 11. 49, 50. See Meditation. 

Controverſy. Controverſial writings. iii. 10, 17, 13, 
13, &c. and 184, 185. Church controverſy. iii. 195, 
199, &c. Religious controverſy, and deciſion of the 
cauſe, according to modern prieſthood. iii. 232, 233 

Converſation. i. 47, 48, &c. 51, $2. Hit. 228, 229. 
Life of converſation. i. 51, 52. Sterility of the bel} 
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Creaty 
Creed 
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converſations: the cauſe. 1. 53, Remedy. ibid. 

Modern converſation, effeminate, enervate, ii. 122 Wh 
Convocation (ſynod, council) what candour, temper ? 
; i. 242; &e. 


* 


„ Coquetry. See Author. 
„ I Con NEILLE, French tragedian, cited. ni. 62,192 
I Corporation of wit. iii. 190. See Wit. 
- Correctneſs (See Genius, Critick) in writing. i. 157, &c. 
7E 162. iii. 155. Incorrectneſs. iii. 6, , 8, &c, 176. 
bs Cauſe of incorrectneſs in our Engliſh writers. ibid, 
65 and 186, 187, 188, &c, 
i Covetouſneſs. See Avarice. 
„ Counſellor, privy counſellors, of wiſe aſpect. 1. 143 
u Countenances. See Complexions. 
Cowardice. i. 212. ii. 94, 95, 96. Sce Fear. 
Country. Love of native country. iii. 99. See Love. 
Native country, name wanting. iii. 103, 104. Higher 
1 city or country recogniz'd. Il. 110, 111 
| A Court. i. 7, 225. Court power. ili. 20. Grandeur 
_ of a court, what influence on art and manners. i. 148, , 
_ 149, &c. 161, &c. 230. iii. 20. Spirit of a court, 
i. 71, 72, 73, &c. Specters met with, there, i. 94. 
10 Place at court. iii. 11), &c. 143. Court ſlavery. 
Re. li. 116, 117, 118, 119, &c. Sce Slavery. 
85 Court- Engines. iii. 120. See Favourites. 
7 Courtier. i. 131. Honeſt courtier. iii. 24, 120, 121 
1 g, Creature. Every one a private intereſt, ii. 11, &e. 1 
= Private ill of every creature. ibid, | 
* No creature good, if by bis nature injurious to bis | Þ 
oli ſpecies, or to the whole in which he is .included, 
* ii. 12, 13. When a crcature is ſuppos'd good. 
ii. 15, 18. What makes an ill creature. 11. 18, 19. 
os What makes a creature worthy or virtuous. ii. 22, 
. 195, * 
of the Creature void of natural affection. Ul. $4, 88 
5 Creature, when to good. | ii. 59, 60 
3 Creed. iii. 165. Furniture of creeds. ili. 219. Creed- 


e bell waking. Wi. 44, 45, 57, $3, 216, 227. See Belief, 
Article, Watch-word. 
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Credulity and incredulity, i. 232. Credulity, how dan- 


gerous. ii. 212, 213, 214 
Criterion of truth. i. 44 
Critical truth. See truth, 

Critical liberty. iii. 210, 


Critical art, ſupport of ſacred writ, iii. 161, 162, 163, 
164. 165, 166, 183 
Criticiſm, rejoices the real artiſt. i. 158, &c. Tolcrati- 
on of criticiſm, eſſential to wit. i. 176. Sacred cri- 
ticiſm. iii. 52, 53. 156, 7, 8, 9, &c. Prevention a- 
gainſt. iii. 115, 188 
Criticks: the ingenuous and fair ſort. i. 55. Formidable 
to the author or poet, why? i. 156, 157. iii. 186, 
| 137, 188, 189, 190, 1, 2, &c, 
French criticks. iii. 191. See Bossv, Journaliſts. 
Critick-haters. i. 159, 160. iii. 114, 115, 116, 176, 
186, 187, 8, 9, 190, 1, 2, &c. 
Self. critick. i 115 
Intereſt, party, cauſe, or writing, to be ſuſpected, 
which declares againſt criticiſm, or declines the 
proof, iii. 180, 232, 233 
Criticks, pillars of ſtate in wit and letters. i. 159, &c, 
162, 163. iii. 183. Criticks, Notarys, expolitors, 
prompters. i. 163, Treated as whimlical. 1. 154. 


Their cauſe defended. ili. 114, 115 
Criticks by faſhion, 1184 
writing-criticks or ſatiriſts. iii. 136, 187 


Criticks, ſatiriſts, ſcepticks, ſcrupuliſts. 111 71 
Crocodile, worſhip'd. iis 22. iii. 38. Emblem of fu- 

perſtition. 11. 259 
Crocodiles, chimera's, ſcholaſtick. | iti. 53 
Crowns, how purchas'd on ſome occaſions, 1. 99 
Crudities. i. 112, 113, 114 


Cup won TH (Dr.) his character. ii. 111. Why ac- 


cus'd of being a friend to atheiſts. ibid. Cited, iii. 4) 
Cuſtom and faſhion powerſul ſeducers. i. 239. Cuiton 


vitious. 11. 24 


CYBELE (Goddeſs.) ii. 165 
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D. 

EZ MON, or guardian ſpirit. i. 115, 116. iii. 23 
Daemon, to what dat name belongs. ii, 8. See 
Witch. 

zemonitt, who, what. 11. 9 


„ Wanccr, 1. 138 
3, Fipur'd dancers. iii. 65, High dance in religion and 
3 prophcey. ili, 82 
e esth. King of terrors. i. 212. ii. 164. See Fear, 
[ls 


Debate, free. i. 49. iii. 107. See Conference, Free- 
dom. 
Pebauch, has a reference to ſociety. i. 209, 210. 


ble ii. 83, 84 

* eclamation. i. 48. See Preaching. 

de. Decorum. i. 94, 95, 227. ii. 259. iii. 124, 125, 139, 
136. Decorum and fublime of actions, ili. 27. (Sce 

16, Beauty, Grace.) Dulce & decorum, i. 69, 83 

ce. Dedication. See Preface, 

$4. efender of the faith. i. 144 

2 eiſt, the name ſet in oppoſition to Chriſtianity. ii. 137 

117 


Der, when view'd amils. i. 22, 23. Deity ſought in 
233 Wl chaos and confuſion, not in order and beauty. i! 218, 
219, 220, Various combinations of opinions con- 
cerving Deity. ii. 10. How men ere influenc'd by the 
* belief of a Deity. ii. 36, 37, 33, & c. Terrour of te 


115 Deity implies not moral conſcience. ii. 78. Ditlerent 
154 WF characters, aſpects, or views of Deity, It. 30, 31. 
187 


Species multiply'd. jü. 35, 37 38, 88. Hcathen at- 
tributes of Deity. iii. 106. See Genius, Mind. 

ety the ſovereign beauty, and ſource of all beautys. 
ü. 191. 192 See Goo. 


, 5 elphick inſcription, i. 116 
1-9? enuosrhEN Es. i. 111, 141. ii. 93 
114 enn k and SWEDEN, iüü. 118 
e“ iantereſtedneſ- in ſacred charaFers, i. 190, 197, 192 


efpotick. See Arbitrary, Abſolute, 

Rvil. - See Hell. 

Orotion of the diſival ſort ; its effects. ii. 76, 77. The 

abject, beggarly, illiberal, ſycophantick, knaviſh, Kind. 
i. 23; 24. ili, 87, 88, 89 

Vor, IV. 2 : 


at + 


I. 


Dialogue: manner of writing us'd by the antients. i. 50. 
Preliminary ſcience to poetry and juſt writing. i. 1 zo, D 
131, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. Moderns, why ſo ſparing and an 
unſucceſsful in the way of dialogue-writing. ii. 12 Dom 
124. How practis'd by ſome modern divines. iti, 198, [Dran 
199, 200, 1, 2, Dialogue between an author and 
his bookſeller. iii. 15. Between Gop and man. iii. 83. 


Between man and beaſt. ibid. Between God and T 
Satan. ibid. Between God and oN AH. iii, 83 Drap 
4, ber 

Di ANA. iii. $6, $9, Ke D 


DiopoRUs SICULVUS cited. iii. 33, 36, 37, 35, } 
D1on Cassius, wretched hiſtorian, i. 183. ii. 2 
Dios sus HALICARN, ili. 159, 191 
Diſcourſe, continu'd and alternate. i, 48. Viciſſitude i 

diſcourſe, a law. | 7. 4S, 5; 
Diſhoneſty, a half-thought. iii. 202, 205, 207, Se 


Knavery, Thinking. Fars 
Diſintereſtedneſs in friendſhip. i. 67, 68. See Friendſhip Er 
Diſintereſtedneſs in religion, and its holy founders Ert 
1. 190, 191, 192. See Reward, Love. ſy 
Diſtraction, real. i. 217, 21 O 
Divine or Godlike. i. 23, 26. See Character, Theoge 3, 
ny, Theology. Euuc 
Divine Example. | ü. 3 Efe 
Divine preſence. It. 3 E 
Divines (Theologiſts) iii. 85, 189, 160, 1, 2, 3, & Fe 
192, 198, 199, &c. 207, 208, 215, 221, 2, 3, 4, K Hep! 
Why incautious, and ill managers, in the cauſe Eloꝗ 
religion. ii. 168, 16 
Divine, in humour, out of humour. iii. Eleq 
Divinity-doctor, combatant in print. ui. 11, 12, Se 
Polemick divinity. iii. x0, 11, & Eb 
Burleſque divinity. iti. 199, &c. Sirnames and til 2: 
of divinity. iii. 44. See Deity, Theology. A 
Doctrine. See Hypotheſis, | 
Dog. See Fable, Beaſt, Emb 


Dogmatiits, why fo faſhionable in this age. ii. 125, 1: N 


$0, 
139, 
and 
123 
198, 
and 
. By, 
and 
83, 
„ by 
, &e 
8,} 
11. 2 
„191 
de i 
8, 5 
Set 


dſhip 


nders 


„ 21 
neoge 
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N . 


Dogmatizing in religion and on a future ſtate. ibid. 
and 154, 155, 193. See Sceptick, 
Dominion, founded in property, ili. 37 
Drama: Engliſh drama, lame ſapport of it. iii. 197, 
198. Dramatis perſonae. ibid. (See Play, Stage, 
Tragedy, Comedy, Mr, Bays.) 
Theological Drama, 
Drapery, rules concerning it. 
DRYDEN. in. 44, 45. Sce Bays. 
Duels. i. 185, 244. Sec Challenges. 


111. 199, 200 
W. 21, 1, Ke. 


E. 
Hem in muſick, i. 29, 91, 14", 148, 225, 226 
Ear loſt. i. 232. Publick car. i. 179, 186, 187. 
See Audience. 

Diſtemper in the ear. 1. 218, 219 

ars to hear, &e. 1. 43 
Ear in poetry. 1. 147, 186. 1it. 179, 180, 182, 182 
Earth: ſyſtem of the earth, how a part of ſome other 
ſyſtem. ii. 14. Another earth, or world. i. 191e 
Our relation to mere earth and foil, iti. 100, 101, 2, 
3, 4, &c. Sons of carth, iii. 10% 
Elucation. See Univerlity, Academy, School, Tutor. 


Effe minacy. i. 211. ii. 122. ili. 128 
Effeminate wit. Hi. 115 

EGYPT. See EGYPT. 

Elephant, iii. 151 

Eloquence. i, 6, Leproſy of. i. 109. Corruption of. 


111.19 

Eloquence and other arts depend on liberty. i. 147, 148, 
See Liberty. 

Embaſſadors from heaven, in what ſenſe. iii. 228, 229, 
230, 231, &c. From the moon. iii. 239, 231, &c. 
Apoſtolick commiſſion, embaily, ſucceſſion. wi. 229, 

| 230, &Cce 

Emblematical, nothing of that kind to be directly min- 
gled in an hiſtorical piece. iv. a7, 28. An inſtance 
from RAPHAEL, iv. 28 
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Emperors, Roman. i. 17, 90, 150, 154. Convert em. 

perors. 1, 90. iii. 56 
Empirick, i. 111,139 
Enchanter. i. 234, 235. See Conjurer, Prieſt, Magi. 
Engineer of letters, iii. 15. In phijoſophy and ſciences, 


Ii, 93 

Engine : court-engines. iii. 120 
ENGLAND, a conqueſt: whence to be fear'd. iii. 103, 
104 


Old England, in.. 104, xos. Late England. ibid, 
See Britain. 
Church of England, See Church, Divines. 
Engliſhmen, fellow- citizens, countrymen. Iii. 160, 1, 2, 


3» 4, &c. Name whence brought. i. 103 
Enpglith,, jnhoſpitable humour. Hi. 105, 1c6 
IAngliſch authors in general. i. 179, 180. Speeches and 

admir'd wit of our Engliſh anceſtors, 111. 98, 99 
Ergliſh liberty. i. 148, 150 
Engliſh poetry. (See Muſes.) Uneorrectneſs of Englilh 

Poets. i. 178. iii. 176, 177, 181, 2,} 


Engliſh divines. iii. 85. See Divines. 
Enjoyment: deceitful kind. i. 208, 209. Sincere. i. 210, 
Social. i. 209, 210 
Tuthuſiaſm: definition of the natural ſort, &c, iii. 24, 
25. Enthuſiaſm of holy ſouls. iii. 49. Legitima 
and baſtard fort. i. 36. iii. 49. Rais'd from inter- 
nals. iii. 64. and ii. 176. From externals. iii. 32, 
G64. Philoſophical enthuſiaſm, iii. 58. Prophetical, 
zii. 49, Poetical. i. 25. Mathematical. ii. 68, 69. 
Enthuſiaſm of the lover, hero, virtuoſo, &c. ii. 259, Ke 
279. iii. 25. Uoiverſal, or in all. i. 37. iii. 24- 
Enthuſiaſms of different ſorts. iii. 32. Comprehendcd in 
the Romiſh church. iii. 64, 65, &c. Vulgar ſort, 
and more refin'd. ibid. Enthuſiaſm divine. 1. 36 
Modification of enthuſiaſm. i. 12. Various operatt- 
on. 1. 33, &c. Enthuſiaſm at ſecond hand. i. 29 
Enthuſiaſm juſtify'd. i. 36, 37. ii. 37, 256, 259, 260, 
26.4. 111. 23, 24, &c. Rayage of enthuſiaſm. i. 61. 
Antidote to enthuſiaſm, 1. 37 


ES N DE . 


Virtue it-ſelf a noble enthuſiaſm. iii. 26, 27 
Enthuſiaſm a natural and honeſt paſſion. it. 29, 30. Soft 
and lovely. ii. 143. Enthuſiaſm works differently by 
fear, by love. iii. 27, 28. Its amorous lineage. 
iii. 27. Contrary and miraculous effects of enthuſi- 
aſm. it. . 
Enthuſiaſm catching, communicable, imparted. i. 30, 31. 
itt. 23, 24, 60, See Mclancholy, Prophecy. 


Sociable Enthuſiaſt. | ii. 143 
Enthuſiaſt itinerant. i. 193. Epicureans, enthuſiaſtical 
Atheiſts. i. 39, ini. 46, 47 
Enthuſiaſtick inebriation. lil. 48, 49 
Envy, unnatural paſſion. 11. 108 
Epheſian worſhippers. iii. 59; 60, &c. Zeal for their 
church. ibid, 


Ericurvs, his connivance in matters of viſion and fa- 
naticiſm. i. 33, &c. Recognition of the force of 
nature, and natural affection. i, 78, 79. Toleration 
of natural enthuſiaſm. i. 33, &c. iii. 26, 27, KC. 

Epicurus primitive father to ſome conceal'd moderns. 

3. 78. Love and 4 cruelly treated by Epi- 
curus. . 36, 26; 27, 39, 29 

Nature, a deity to the Fpicurean atheiſt, i. 35. 
iii. 46. See Enthuſiaſm, Atheiſm, 


Epicurean atomiſt. 1. 203 
Epicurean hypotheſis. li. 26, 27, 50 
Epicurean ſect tolerated, 1. 713 

Vulgar Epicuriſm. li. 83 
EPIMENID ES. | 11. 162 


Epiſtles: TuLLx's epiſtles. ili, 18. SENECA'S epiſtles. 
111. 19, 29, 21 


Epiſtolar ſtile. ili. 16, &c. 
Epiſtle dedicatory. See Preface. 

ERGAMENES (king) deſtroys a hierarchy. ili. 37 
Es Op. ili. 141 


Eſſays. i. 111. Eſſay- writing. ibid. See Miſcellany. 
ETHIOPIA. See ETHIOPIA, 

EUPHRANOR (painter.) 1. 97, 229 
EURIP1DES, i. 165, 166. iii. 98, 164, 213 


Q 3 


. 


F.xecutioner. See Magiſtrate, 
Excellency. Sec Titles. 


Excmplars, in the writing-art. i. 131, 139 
Exerciſes. i. 130. See Academy. 
Eyes: fitted to certain lights. i. 43 
Eye in painting. i. 95, 159, 226. Eye in painting loſt, 
how? i. 231 
Diſtemper in the eye. i. 218, 219 
Harmony to the eye. UW. ) 
Eye debauch'd. Ill, 9 
F. 


ABLES, us'd by wiſemen and moraliſts. i. 43. 
ill. 141, 142. (See Parable, Mythology.) 
Fable of the man and lion. ii, 123. Of the travelling 
dogs. in. 142 
Truth of fable. See Trutli. 
Fact. Matter of fact, how judg'd by zealots. 1. 29, 39, 
37, 190, 101. Matter of fact, in the language of 
the ſuperſtitious, i. 30 
Matters of fact, unably tho ſincerely related, prove 
the worſt ſort of deceit. i. 233. Sce Truth. 
Faction, ſpirit of. i. 77 
Fair, Bartl'my. 1. 19 
Fair, beautiful, i. 94. (See Beauty, Decorum, Num- 
bers.) 
Fair, ſpecies of. 3. 94 
Fairys, LEY 
Faith (religious) antient, modern. i. 5, 6. Implicit faith. 
i. 64. Hi. 157. Definition. iii. 53, 54. Exten- 
ſion of faith. i. 4, 5, 6. Act of faith. ibid. Faith 
on any terms. i. 25. Heroick faith, iii. 227. Re- 
ligious faith, dependent on what. i. 27, Hiſtori- 
cal faith. ili. 52. Perſonal. iii. 52. Faith na- 
tional, hereditary, entail'd by law. i. 232, 243. 
lil. 73- Faith in travellers, romancers, legends, 
3. 231, 233. &c. Rule of faith. ii. 215. 216, 
218, 219, 220, &c. See Belief. 
Rule of faith (treatiſe of archbiſhop Tillotſon) cited, 
lll, 223, 224, 225, &c. 


IX. 


Chineſe or Tndian faith. i. 232, 233. Hiſtorical, 
critical faith. | iii. 19 
Confeſſion of faith, the author's. iii. 213. Gradual 
decay of the evidence relating to the matters of 
our faith, iti. 162, 163, 164, 165 
Fanaticks, anticnt. i. 32, &c. Compar'd with modern. 
ibid. Fanatick errant. ii. 214. Sce Lymphaticks. 
Fanaticks in all churches and religions. i. 34. iii. 29, 
30. Fanaticiſm, its true character. ü. 214, 215. 
Fanatick ſenſe and judgment of ſeripture. iii. 161, 
Popiſh fanaticiſm. 111. 66, 163, 164 
Fancys apoſtrophiz'd. i. 128. Sophiſters, im poſtors. ibid, 
Government of fancy. i. 208, 209, 210, &c. ii. 209, 
Fancy: her atlault, combat, fortreſs. i. 210, 211, &c. 
320, &c. 
Fancys, ſollicitreſſes, enchantreſſes. i. 210, 211. Re- 
primanded, queſtion'd, examin'd, dilmils'd. i. 219, &c. 
Diſagreement with fancy, makes the man himſelf; 
agreement, not himſelf. i. 219, &c. Lady - fancy 
croſs'd by a what next ? i. 220. Fancys in a tribe. 
j. 216, 217, 220. Florid fancy. iii. 122. Power of 
fancy in religion. iii. 68. See Humour. 
Farce. i. 101. iii. 8, 9. Sce Feſcennin, Atellan, Paro- 
dy. 
Faſces. i. 12. Sce Magiſtrate. 
Faſhion, See Modes, Cuſtom. 
Father of a country. i. 25, 216, 217 
Fathers of the church diſputing and diſputed. iii. 222. 
Induſtrious in ſuppreſſing all ſcripture or arguments of 
their adverſarys which made againſt them. iii. 217, 
213, &c. 224, &c. Burning method of Roman and 
Greek fathers, biſhops, &c. iii. 163, 164 
Favourites. i. 131. ii. 90. See Court, 
Fear, paſſion of. i. 198, il. 36, 37, 38, &c. Deſcription 
by DES CARTES. 4. 198. Its root and Cure, 
i. 199, &c, 
Fear of death. ii. 92, 93, &c. How improv'd or a- 
bated. 1. 313, 213, 214. W. 136, 334; 2339; 1460 
Fear and hope in religion. ii, 36. See Future ſtate, Re- 
wards and Puniſhments. ; 
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Ferments. See Humours. 
Feſcennin (plays.) 1. 170 
Fiction. Sce Fable. 
Figure, principal in a picture, to govern the reſt. 
iii. 255 
Flattery in devotion. i. 23, 24. See Devotion, Syco- 
phant. 
Fly. ii. 13. See Spider. 
Fools: the greateſt, who? ii. 151 
Football. 1.139. 0.16 
Force and arbitrary power deſtructive of all arts. i. 143, 
149, 150, 151, &c, 
Form, outward, in a figure, to give place where the in- 


ward is deſcrib'd. iii. 280 
Formality. LS 9; 6 
Formaliſts. i. 8, 9, 119, 226. Ui. 69, 70. The author 

himſelf a formaliſt. ili. 95 


Foreigners: treatment of them by different nations. 
iii. 105, 106, 107. Sce Hoſpitality, 
Free thought. 


Free thinker. boo Thought. 

Frce writer. 11. 6 

Free ſtates. i. 161, &c, 

Freedom of wit. 1. 48. {See Wit, Diſcourſe, Debate.) 
Conſequence of a reſtraint. j. 49, 50 

French authors. i. 226. Theater. itt. 8, 9, 10 


French criticks. See Boss, Criticks. 

Friend: knowable, unknowable. i. 192. Friend of man- 
kind. N ii. 161 

Friendſhip: real good. ii. 155, 166, &c. Comprehends 
ſociety and mankind. ii. 156, 159, 158, &c. Friend- 
ſhip how prevalent and diffuſive. ji. 71 

Friendſhip, Chriſtian, heathen. 3. 6), 68. (See Charity, 
Hoſpitality, Diſintereſtedneſs.) Friendſhip its own 


reward. 1, 63 
Fucus, maſk or vizard of ſuperſtition, i. 57 
Fungus. iii. 101 


Future ſtate. i. 13, 66, 65, 68, 69. ii. 154, 155. ii. 205 
Sce Rewards and Puniſhments, 
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G. 
GALANTE. i. 131 
Gallantry, original and progreſs. i. 184, 185, 223, 
224. ii. 127, 128. iii. 173. Deveut gallantry. 1. 14, 
244, 245. Gallantry and heroick power of faith. 
ill. 227. Merit in the gallant world. i. 224, 225» 
See Ladys, Chivalry, Novel. 


Gallows. i. 86. iii. 122. See Jail. 

Gardens. iii. 116. See Palace. 

AULUs GELL1Us cited. iii. 159 
Generation: natural inſtinct in the caſe. Ii. 267 


Genius, or gvardian angel. 
Genius of the world. 
Sce Deity. 


„ $28; 2x6 
ti. 160, 185, 223, 225, 229, &c. 


Genius, not ſufficient to form a writer, or poet. i. 431. 


iii. 176. Engliſh author wou'd be all genius. i. 157. 


Ii. 176. Faſhionable affe ctation of a genius, with- 
out corre ctneſs, in our Engliſh writers. i. 178. 


iii. 176, 177, 187, 182, 183. Sce Engliſh Poets. 
Gentleman: character of a gentleman. i. 91. iii. 108, &c, 
(See Breeding.) Amuſements of gentlemen more 
improving than the profound reſearches of pe- 
dants. i. 226. iii. 116 
Fine Gentleman, owing to maſters. 1. 130 

Gibbet. i. 83. See Jail, Gallows, Hell. 

Gibbets and rods ſucceed to charity and love, when. 
111. 82 
Gladiators : barbarity of gladiatorian ſpeQacles. i. 182, 
183. li. 174, 175 


Gladiatorian penmen. i. 12 
Glaſs. See Looking-glaſs. 
Glazier, iii. 14 


Glory: acting for glory's ſake, how far divine? i. 26 

GNosSTICKS, antient hereticks. iii. 54, 55 

GOD: God and goodneſs the ſame. i. 23, &c. 27, &c. 
Nothing in God but what is God- like. ibid. Queſti- 
on concerning his being, what iſſue? ibid. Sec Dei- 
ty, Attributes, Praiſe. 

God, what? ii, 8, What idea given of God in certain 


. 


religions. ii. 10. III character of a God: its con- 
ſequences in reſpect to morality. ii. 31, 32, 33, 34. 
How God can be ſaid to witneſs for himſelf to 


man. ui. 219, 218 
Belief of a God, conſider'd as powerful. ii. 36, 37, 
As worthy and good, , | ll. 3) 
GONDIBERT. iii. 231, 232 
Good: how predominant in nature. ii. 143, 144. What 
is truly god. ii. 145, 155, 156, &c. 


Good of the whole. i. 27. Private good, what? i. 138, 


(Sce Intereſt, Pleaſure. ) 


Good what? where found? 1. 208, 209, 210, &c, 
Good and happineſs. ji. 147. iii. 134, 135, 6, &c, 
Opinion of good, ibid. 


Goods of fortune, and goods of the mind compared. 
ji. 280, 281. Ke. 
Goodneſs, divine. i. 16. Opinion of goodneſs creates 


traſt. i. 64. U. au. n. $6 
Goodneſs: what, in a ſenſible creature? li. 15 
GORkG1A4S LEONTINUS. 1. 51 


GOTH. i. 59, 61. Gothick influence in philoſophy 
and religion as well as arts. i. 235, 236. Go'l:> 
government. iii. 104, 105. Gothick notion. i. 59, 61. 
Gothick poetry. 1. 147, 148. Gothick architecture. 


1. 159 
Gothick conqueror, conquer'd by ſpiritual arms. 1ii. 63, 
6s 


Gothiciſm. See Barbariſm, Parbarians. 

Government abſolute. (See Abſolute.) Free govern: 
ment or conſtitution. i. 146. Definition. iii. 211, 
212, Origin or riſe of civil government: ridiculous 
account. i. 74. (Sec State of Nature.) Naturel 
account. i. 74. 5. &c. 159, 160, 161, &c, Civil 
government conforming and ſubordinate. i. 74, 226, 
Defy'd, inſulted, embroil'd. i. 244. iii. 63 

Grace. (See Decorum.) The naturally graceful. 1. 91. 
(See Beauty, Numbers.) Grace and action in human 
bodies, 1, 129 

Grace, See Titles. 


uman 
139 


E 


Grammar: grammatical rules neceſſarily applicable to 


ſcripture of whatever kind. ill. 156, 157, &c. 
Grandees. See Miniſters. 
Grapes not from thorns. i. 193 
Gratitude. it. 187 


Gratuity. i. Bs, See Reward, 

Gravity, try'd, prov'd. i. 8, 9. True and falſe. ibid, 
Of the eſſence of impoſture. i. 8. Convenient gra- 
vity of this ſort. iii. 227, (Sce Grimace, Forma« 
lity, Solemnity.) 

Great men. See miniſters. 

The great (great people) their influence on wit, and 
in the literate world. i, 6, 142, &c. Their cha- 
racter, ii. 90, 91 

GREECE, fountain of arts, ſcience and politenels. i. 148. 
iii. 96, &c. Early writers of Greece form'd the pub- 
lick taſte. i. 178, 179. Grecian religion. ii. 88, 89, 
99, 106, 107. Manners. ibid. og, &c. See Athenians. 

Greek language, original beauty and refinement. iii. 96, 

97, &c. 

GREGOR1US the great. Iii. 163, 164 

Grimace, religious and zealot-kind. i. 45, 46, 51, 109, 
101. See Gravity, 


Grimace, from conſtraint and perſecution, 1. 57 
Groteſyue-figures, i. 100, 101 
Guardian honeſt, when ? i. 85 
Giddineſs in life, i. 217 
| H. 
ALF-JESTERS. i. SS 


Half-knave, thorow- fool. 1. 88, 39 

Half-thinkers. iii. 204. See Thought. 

Harmony, ſuch by nature, not by faſhiov or vill. 
i. 233. Natural harmony, how advanc'd. i. 161. 
Harmony, rules of. i. 94. See Mulick, 

Haunt. Sce Speer, 

Heart, unſound, hollow. i. 29. A heart in lover's 
language. i. 92. Deſcent on the territories of the 


heart. i. 239. Ileart merely human. i, 241. Heart 


F 


after the pattern of Gop almighty. i. ibid. Num. 
bers of the heart. iii, 27, Wiſdom of. i. 187. See 
Beauty, Character. 

Heart makes the philoſopher. ili. 111 

Ileathen charity. See Charity. 

cathen- church. See Church. 

Heil. iii. 122, 123. Sce Devil, Gallows, Jail. 


Heraldry. 1. 243, 244 
Herald of fame. 1. 152 
HrRCULES. ii. 123 


Judgment of Hercules, the ſubject of it. iv. 6, 3. 
The principal figure in the piece. iv. 12. His 
diſſerent appearance in the ſeveral parts of the 
diſpute, iv. 7, 13, 14; &e. 

Herculcan law. i. 181 
Hereafter: a queſtion with a ſceptick. ii. 154, 155. 

See Future State, 

Heretick by birth. iii. 74. Good-humour'd man pro- 


perly no heretick. lil. 74 
Hermit, never by himſelf. 1. 119 
Hero: philoſophick hero. i. 132, 134, 135. Hero of 

the black tribe. i. 255 
Heroick prince: a character and ſtory, 1. 120, Kc, 
Heroick virtue. See Virtue. 

Heroick ſign-poſt. i. 152 


Heroiſm and philanthropy. i. 76. Heroiſm in faith, 
dee Volunteer, Faith. 

HERODOTUS. iii. 169. Cited, ili. 32 

Hierarchy. i. 59. iii. 36. (See Magi, Prieſt.) Its 
power in Perſia, Ethiopia, Egypt. ibid. Its growth 
over the civil magiſtrate. ibid, Acquiſition of lands and 
conſequent dominion. ibid, Certain law, permiſſion, 
or indulgence, neceſſarily producing this effect, and 
fatal to the civil magiſtrate, iii. 33, 34, 35. ſta- 
bliſhment of the hierarchy over the monarchy, or 
ſtate, in the Egyptian, Ethiopian, Babylonian em- 
pires. iii. 36, 37. Parallel effect in the Roman. 
iii, 56, $7, 63, 64, 65, &c. Roman-Chriſtian and 
catholick hicrarchy : its growth under the univerlal 
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Roman monarchy, iii. 64. And afterwards over the 


barbarous nations. iii, 65. Its prevalency, policy, 
comprehenſiveneſs, majeity and grandeur. iii. 66, 67. 

| Atﬀected pretenders, imitators, and copyiſts after theſe 
originals. ibid. and 73 
Hiitory compar'd with poetry. i. 98 


Hiſtorian, i. 82, 128. Diſintereſted. i. 152. See Poct. 
4 WHiſtorical truth. See Truth, 


2 history of criticks. i. 162, &c. 
3 ur. HosBxEs. i. 63, &c. 67 
7. WHoMER. it. 135, 145. His character. i. 141. iii. 25, 
lis 26, 227. Cited, iii. 106. Character of his woiks, 
he i. 133, 134. iii. 26, 106. Father and prince of pocts. 
ee. Iii. 26. and i. 164. Age when he roſe. i. 164, Cc. 
31 Revolution made by him. ibid. 


55. Whomerical characters or perſonages. i. 133, 134, 140. 

Wl. 177, 178, Homer underſtood how to Ive in per- 
ro- fection. 1. 433. iii. 177. 178 
74 Wonelt in the dark. i. 85 
119 Whonelty, its value. i. 82. Honeſty and harmony reſile 
d of together. i. 141. Sce Virtue, Integrity. 


255 oneſty the beſt policy. i. 89. lit, 1.49, 141 
&c, Whonours. Sce Titles, 

Point of honour. tl. 127, 128 
152 Auctions or ſales of honour. iii. 116, 117, 142, 143 
aich. 


ope and fear in religion. ii. 36, 38, &c. See Future 
State, Reward and Puniſhment. 


i. 22 Moracex cited, paſſim Paſſages of Horace explain'd. 0 

Its i. 35. (viz. Sat. v. ver. 97.) iii. 139. (viz. epiſt. vi. | 
owth Wl lib. 1. bis) iii. 170. (viz. epiſt. xx. ſat. 1. lib. 2, &c.) | 
s and 


Alſo his epiſtle to Auguſtus (lib. 2.) i. 182, 183 | | F 


(Ton, orace, beſt genius, and moſt gentleman-like of Roman | 
, and poets, 1. 221. His hiſtory, character. iii. 138, 169, : 

F (ta 170, 271. ii. 146 = 
, ok aſe, hound, hawk, &c, See Beaſt. | Fi 
; em» Wibby-horſe. I: 868 1 
oman, erſeman and horſemanſhip. 1 13k 5 
n and ſpitality : what kind of virtue. ii. 108. Antient. nr 


iverlal W heathen. iii, 99, 100. (See Charity, Friendthip.) 
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Tnhoſpitable diſpoſition or hatred of foreigners, what 
ſign? iii. 106. Inhoſpitality, Engliſh, iii. 10s, 1:5 W 19 
Hot Cockles. i. 199614 
Hound, horſe. - See Beaſt. 7 
Humility, what virtue, in religion, and love. i. 223, 224 Te 
Humour: gooJ-humour, beſt ſecurity againſt enthuſiaſm, [z 
i. 16, 37. Force of humour in religion. iti. 68, 
70, 76, &c. Jl-humour, cauſe of atheiſm. i. 16 
Good-humour and impoſture, enemys. i. 22. Good 
humour, proof of rcligion, ibid. Of wit. 51. A 
natural lenitive againſt vice. i. 86, Specifick 2. 
gainſt ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm. ibid. and 3 
Humour and fancy, ill tule of taſte. i. 228, 22, Je: 
230, &c. iii. 114, 115, 116, &c. III rule of goo 


and ill, ibid. and iii. 137, 133 
Ilumours, as in the body, ſo in the mind, i. 
IIydrophobia. i. 31 
Hylomania, iii. 4 | 
Hypocrites. 1,6 
Hypothelis. See Syſtem, 

Fantaſtick hypotheſis. ii. 125. ili. 11 
Hypotheſes, ſyſtems, deſtroy'd, blown up. i. 60. iii.) 

Religious hypotheſes multiply'd. iii. 35, & 

I, 

AI L. i. 85. iti. 122. See Gallows, 

Janus: Janus face of zealot-writers. i. t. 


Ideas, ſimple, complex, adequate, &c. i. 194, 195, 10% Imp 
203, 204, 205. (Sce Metaphyſicks.) Comparig 1m, 


mere idcas and articulate ſounds, equally importa C 
i. 194, 205. Examination of our ideas not pe Imp. 
tick, when? i. 211. True and uſeful companil E 
proof, and aſcertainment of ideas. i, 202, : 9 
204, t 
Ideal world. iii. 1 Indi 
Ideas innate. i. 33, 238. ii. 28, &c. 267. iii. 
146, &c. Not innate, of what kind. in. Ind. 
Idcas of the world, pleaſure, riches, &c. what? 1. 3 c 


Sce Opinion, Fancy, 


1. 11 
ili. 
35, & 


IN EX. 


Identity. 11. 227, 228, 229. iii. 132, 133, &c. 
Idol: idol-notions. Idolaters. i. 42, 240 
TEPHTHAH, ili. 87 


Jeſt : true, falſe. i. g1, 55, 86, 87, Sec Ridicule. 


Jews, a cloudy people. i. 20, 21, 191. iii. 41, 42, &c. 
8r, 82. Sullen, bitter, perſecuting. ibid. Their cha- 
rater by Gop himſelf. iii. 41. 
ing. i. 191, 192. 
ſuperſtitions. wi. 86. 


Jewith underſtand— 
Diſpoſition towards the darker 
Jews, a choſen people. i. 240. 
lit. 183. Left to philoſophy for inſtruction in virtue. 
i. 69 
Jewiſh people, originally dependent on the Egyptians, 
Ii. 38 —43. Ke. Thcir rites, ceremonys, learning, 
ſcience, maniners, how far deriv'd thence. ibid. 
tenacions and bigotted in this reſpect. ibid, Spirit 
of perfecution and religious maſſacre, propagated from 
hence, ibid. and iii. 44, 45, 46, 57, 58, 59, 60, &. 
(See Perſecution.) ſewith princes. iii. 81, 82 
I, whether really exiſtent in the univerſe, ii. 7, 8. 
Al-tolute ill, what? ii. 15. Relative ill. ibid. 
The appeurances of ill no argument againſt the 
exiſtence of a perfect ſovercign mind. ii. 235, 236. 
No real ill in things. 
Appearance of ill n:ceflary, 
Imitation poctical. i. 131. See Poet. 
tation, how to be regulated, 
Imperium in imperio. 
Impoltors, fpeak the beſt of human nature. 1. 64. 
Goodneſs. 


How 


11. 236 

ii. 187, 188 
Works of imi- 
6. . 

1. 77 
SCC 
Impoſture arraign'd. i. 7. Hid under formality. i. 5r. 
Eſſence of impoſture. i. 8. 
grave enemy. i. 


Impoſture fears not a 
22. Strangely mix'd with fincert- 
ty, hypocriſy, zeal, and bigotry. 11. 
Indian muſick and painting. i. 163, 229. Indian 
princes, late embaſſadors. li. 230, 231 
Indolence. i, 209, 214, 2158. Its dangerous conſe- 


210, 211 


quences, ii. 104, 105 
Informers. i. 85 
Ingratitude, a negative vice. ii. 109 


R 2 


. 


Inhumanity not compatible with good- breeding. ii, 253 2 

Unnatural, I, 1:9 
Inquiry concerning virtue, Deity, &c. See vol, i, 

Treatiſe J. and i. 201. Occaſion of this treatiſe, 

ii. 5, 6, 7. Its defence. 11. 171—1582 Jud 
Inquiry, freedom of. 1. 23 
Inquiſition. 1. 14, 126. iii. 73 Jus 
Inquiſitors. i. 45 Self- inquiſitor. 1. 126 ] 
Inſpiration. 1 i. 6, 3. ($60 2 Poets.) Inhi- Ton 

ration a divine enthuſiaſm. i. 36. Athciſtical inſhi. Juſt 


ration. iii. 46. True and Falſe alike in their outs jus 


ward ſymptoms. i. 36. IInſpiration crevited, Tus 
how ? It 
Judgment of the inſpir'd concerning their own ink 
ration. tit. 46, $3, $4, 167. See Poets, Sybils, 
Inſtint, from nature. ii. 266, 267. Scc Jdcas. ” 
Intelligent being: what contributes molt to bis happt K 
nels. ii. 66, Kine 


Intereſt governs the world, a falſe maxim. i. 78, 79, $i... 
Self- intereſt. ii. 53. Rightly and wrong taken. i. 190 f. 
191, &c. iii. 205, 206, 207. Unwiſely committe 

to the care of others. iii, 110. How form'! 3 

i. 200. Vary 'd, ſteer'd. ibid „. 
True intereſt either wholly with honeſty or villany;.... 

i. 88, 117, 218, 119. Judgment of true intereſ 


i. 207, 208. iii. 13! 10 

DiGntereſtedneſs real, if virtue and goodneſs be ſuch 8 

1 Wl 12 

Jos. ü. 22, , c. 


Jo Nx Ak, prophet. iii. 83, 84, 85, «Yi... 
JosEPH (patriarch) education, character. i1. 42,4 se. 
JoSHUA, 1, 240, 241, aas. 
JovE. ii. 32, 33, 11 


Journaliſts: journal de Savans de Paris. iii. 16, 17. H 
ficire des Ouvrages des Savans. 16. Nouvelles de 
republigue des lettres. ibid. Bib liothegue Choiſie. ib 
and 17. See Bibliatbegue Choiſie. 

Irony. i. 49, See Banter, Raillery. 5 ny 
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T50CRATES. iii. 191 


IrALIANS, buſſoons. 1. 50, 87. Italian wit and au- 
thors. . 225, 233 
Italian taſte, the beſt in painting, muſiek, &c, 


1. 228, 229 
Judgment, preliminary right. i. 9. Previous judgment, 


1. 39 

JuLIAN (emperor.) i. 17, iii. 61, 62, 63, 64. His 

letter to the Boſtrens. ibid. 
JuPpITER, See JOVE. 

Juſt and unjuſt acknowledg'd. 11. 272 


Jos TIN, (Hiſtorian.) 111. 40, 42 
JUYENAL, explain'd. i. 79, &c. Cited. i. 48, 72, 85, 
171. i. 40, 32, 38, 1221 187 


K. 
1 (ſpecies) union with a kind. ü. 52. Oppos'd 
by ſelf-intereſt. ii. 52 


Kings, See Princes, Monarchy, the Great, a Court. 
Knave, natural and civil. i. 74. By what principle dif- 
ferent from the ſaint: or how diſtinguiſh'd from the 
honeſt man. - 1. 69, 85, 88, 117, 118 
Knave incapable of enjoyment. i. 88. Betrays himſelf, 
however able. ili. 207 
Knaves in principle, in practice. 1. 63, 64. Knave, no 
quarrel with religion. ibid. Half-knave, thorow- 
ſool. i. 88, 89. ii. 113. Zealot-knave. 1. 89, 90. 
(See Zeal.) Court-knaves, iii. 116, 117, 118, 119, 
120, &c, Knaves, friends to moderation, in what 
ſenſe, i. 71. Knave, young, middle-ag'd, old. iii. 123. 
knavery, mere diſſonance and diſproportion. i. 141. 
See Diſhoneſty. 
maviſh indulgence, the conſequences. 1. 82, 87, 88, 89, 
118, 209, 210, ili. 206, 207. Knaviſh religion. iii. 87. 
See Religion, 
dnight-errantry. i. 14. See Chivalry, Gallantry. 
lights templar, growing to be an overmatch for the 
magiſtrate. i. 58, Extirpated, ibid, See Magopho- 
ny, Hierarchy. | 
R 3 


1 
Knowledg: firſt principle, previous, i. 28, &c. 39, 182, 


225 
Knowledg of men and things, true philoſophy, how 
learnt, i, 82, $3 


I L. 

ADYS, fainted, worſhip'd, deify'd. i. 185, 223, 224. 
ii. 128. (See Gallantry, Chivalry.) Englith ladys 

ſeduc'd by tales and impoſturcs. i. 334, 335» Type 

or prophecy of this in our antient ſtage-poet. ibid. 

See Superſtition, Sex, Women, 


Lampoons. i. 17 
Lands. (See Property, Agrarian.) Religious land- 

bank. iii. 33, 34, &c, 
Latitude of thought. iii. 202, 203, &c, 
Latitudinarians. ibid, 


Laugh half-way. i. 55s. Both ways. i, 87. Laugh 
wrong-turn'd. iii. 201. (See Ridicule.) Men not 
to be laugh'd out of their wits. i. 65, Men laugh'd 
out of, and into religion. ii. 198, 199. Difference in 
ſceking what to laugh at, and what deſerves laugh- 
ter, 1. $7 

Laugh, mutual, and in turn. j. 100 

Laws, royal counſellors in our Engliſh conſtitution, 
i. 143, 144. Guardian-laws. i. 148. Religion by 
law eſtabliſh'd. i. 243. iii. $1, 73, 157, 214, 215, 
229, 230. (See Rites, Myſteries, Revelation.) He- 
raldry by law eſtabliſt'd. 1. 248 
Herculean law. 1, 191 

Lazineſs. i. 299. Sce Indolence. 

Learning: paſſion for learning or ſcience, rank'd with 


natural affection. ii. 68, 69 
Legitimate work or piece, in writing. i. 226. ili. 6, 21 
LEON (St.) iii. 65 


Letters. Sce Epiſtles. 

Leviathan-hypothcſis. i. Go. See Mr. HopBEs. Wolf. 

Liberal arts. Sce Arts. Liberal education. ii. 43. 
Liberal and illiberal ſervice. | ji. 37, 43 

Liberty of criticiſm. iii, 182, 215. See Criticks, 
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Liberty civil, philoſophical or moral, perſonated. ii. 164, 
| 165 

Abuſe of the notion of liberty in morals and govern— 
ment. ili. 207 209, &c, Liberty of the will. 
i. 121, 122, 123, I25, 126, 1279. Liberty or free 
diſpoſition to follow the firſt motion of the will, is 
the greateſt ſlavery, . 243. . $82 

Liberty, philoſophical, moral. ii. 164, &c. 280, &c. 

i. 138, 140, 209, 210, &c. 
Proteſtant liberty. See Proteſtant. 

Liberty: (See Government, Conſtitution, Engliſh, Bri- 
tiſn.) Its patrons, well-wiſhers. i. 6. Conſequence 
of its riſe and fall. 1. 148 — 150 

Liberty in converſation. i. 52, 

See Wit, Freedom. 
Prejudice againſt liberty. i. 61. Arts, ſciences, and 
virtues, its dependents. i. 44, 49, 65, 149, 150. 

See Arts, Science, Virtue. 

Life — its value. i. 82, 84, 204. Living well, or 
good living, falſe ſenſe of the phraſe. i. 84. Liv- 
ing faſt, falſe application of the phraſe. i. 213, 
214. ii. 83, 84. Life ſometimes a miſery. ii. 92, 
Over-love of life, contrary to the intereſt of a 
Creature, il. 92, 93, 94 
Future life: the belief, of what advantage? ii. 40 —42 
Lineage of philoſophy and poetry. i. 160, 161,171, &c, 
ill. 92, 95, 96, 97, &c. 

LysS1as (orator) iii. 191 

Livy (the hiſtorian) i. 33,33 

Logick, of modern ſchools. i. 193, 194, 223, 235, 236 

Looking-glaſs vocal. i. 119. Magical pocket-looking- 
glaſſes. i. 132. Looking-glaſs to the age. i. 135, 


Falſly cenſur'd. i. 7. 


137, 139. Falſe looking-glaſs. ili. 201 
Love. (See Charity.) Love of friends. ii. 156, 157 
Love of mankind. ii. 157, 153 
Love of one's country. ti. 99 — 103, &c. Love of 

order and perfection. i. 139 


Love imperfe& and narrow, generons and equal. iii. 99, 
100, 1, 2, &c, (See Affection.) Publick love. i. 25. 


6-0: 0 


(See Publick.) Love, higheſt, nobleſt. ii. 138, 
139, &c. Divine love. ii. 159, 160, (See Enthu. 
ſiaſm.) 

Love, dangerous ſophiſter. i. 124, 125. Paſſion of 
love in the ſexes. i. 120, &c, Subject of the molt 
affecting, in the paſſion of love between the ſexes, 
ii. 69, 70. Flattery of love. i. 138. Religious 
Love between the ſexes. itt. 29. Love cruclly 
treated by Epicurus. iii. 25, 26 

Self love ii. 38. Its eſſects in religion. ii, 38, 39. 
Silly reaſoning about ſelf-love, by pretended wits, 
+. 61, 80, 81, 82. See Self. 

Religion and love. i. 223, 224. Galante love, ard 
religious charity of a certain kind, compar'd. iii, 8x, 

Lover, martyr. See Martyr. | 

Lover, ſolitary. i. 119. Story of a heroick lover 

i. 120—122, &c. Lover's purſuit and enjoymcut, 

of what kind. i. 208. See Enjoyment. 

Luxe (St.) cited, commented, iii. 169 

LUCRETIUS. 1. 35, 80. iii. 25 

Luxury. i. 209, 212, 215, 216, 217. ii. 97, 98, &e. 

iii. 136, 137, 138 

LY CURGUS. iii. 168 

Lyes, judiciouſly compos'd, teach truth in the beſt man- 

ner. i. 233. Homer perfect in this ſcience. ibid. 

and 111. 177, 178, 173 
Lymphaticks, i. 34. See Fanaticks, Enthuſiaſm. 
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. * ACHINE (in epick and dramatick.) i. 242. World 
it a machine. ii. 219 
1 Madneſs: real madman, who? 1.217—-219, &c, 
4 MACENAS, 1.149, 183. iii. 18, 170, 171 
| Magi of Perſia, &c. i. 58. Their power. ii, 36. Sce 
F f 1 
19 Hierarchy. 

oF Mayicians, See Nagi. 
14  Mavick, moral. i. 92. Nagick of Enthuſiaſm. ii. 23 


NMagiſtrate, his duty and becoming part in religion. 
i. 7, 12, 13. ii. 170. iii. 74, 75, &c. Execulio- 


1 


| M 
M 


IN DE X. 


ner to the prieſt, when? i. 45. ill. 77. A dreſ- 
ſer. i. 56. Dreſs'd in his turn. ibid. Sce Go» 
vernment, Hierarchy. 

Civil Magiſtrate, inſulted. i. 244. iii. 63. Con- 
troul'd. iii. 34. Over-aw'd. iii. 35. Depos' d, 
ſentenc'd. iii. 36, 37 

Mapniticence, true and falſe. | 1. 94 
Magophony, Pertian. i. 58, &c. Ethiopian. iii 37. 

European and Chriſtian. 1. 58, 59 
Mahometiſm. iii. 93, Mahometan clergy. in. 160 
Malice, only where intereſts are oppos'd. 1. 27. None 


in the general mind nor in mere nature. ibid. 
Malignity, paſſion unnatural. i. 108 
Man: a good, an ill. ii. 15. Formidable, in what ſenſe. 
11. 62. 
ü. ibid. Man's excellency different from that of a 
brute. ii. 197, 198. Why man has no! the lame 
inſtincts which are in brutes. ii. 200, 201. Whether 
ſociable by nature. ii. 202, 203. Whether a man 
can be accounted a wolf to a man. ii. 208, Abſur- 
dity of that ſaying. ibid. Man's dignity and in- 
tereſt. ii. 275. Different manners of men. ii. 278, 


Subject to nature. ii. 196. Why no wings. 


279, 280 
Mankind, how corrupt. li. 130, 132 
Manners: poetick manners and truth. iii. 177, 199, 


179, 180, See Poct, Truth. 
MiksSHA21. Chron. Can, 11. 39, 40, 41, 86 
Martyrdom. i. 18, &c. iii. 31 
Martyrs for atheiſm. i. 61. iii. 46, -— Pro and con, for 


any opinion. ii. 31. Amorous, heroick, religious 
Martyrs. ii. 69. iii. 27 
Maſk. See Carnival. 
Maſs. 1. 18 
Maſſacre, See Magophony. 


Maſters in exerciſes and philoſophy, i. 130. Maſters 
in mechanicks. Sce Mechanicks. 
Young maſters of the world. 1, 


72, 143 
Mathematical demonſtration in morals. 


See Morals, 
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Mathematicks. i. 13. Delightful, whence. 11. 73, 74, 
Neceſlary. i. 195, 196. Modeſt, ibid. 
Matter, whole and parts. ii. 239. Not capable of real 
ſimplicity. ii. 228, 229. Not conſtitutive of identity. 
ibid. Subſtance material, immaterial. ii. 229, 230 
Matter and thought, how mutually affecting or produce 


tive. 11. 192, 193, 239 
Maximus TryRIvs, cited. li. 192. ii. 26 
Mechanicks, maſters in. i. 15) 


Mecliavick forms, beautys. i. 93. See Palaces. 
Mecnaniſm-—hunian. i. 78, 198. Divine. ii. 219, 2:5 


MrDEA. Il. 213 
Mevitation rural-philoſophical. M. as 334, Ke. 
Meditations publiſh'd. i. 112. Meditation impoſing, 

conceitcd, pedantick, . 1 323; 241 


Medita ion in the praiſe of a Deity. ii. 223, 224. .- 
Gn the works of nature. ii. 238 — 242. Upon ive 
elements. ii. 244 — 246. Upon the variety of {ca 


ſons and climates. i 248— 253 
Melancholy, a pertinacious and religious comple x ion, 
111. 49 


Melancholy in religion, love. i. 1% Power of melan- 
choly in religion. iii, 48. Devout melancholy. i. 15, 
22, 30. iii. 49, 50. Treatiſes of melancholy. iii. 23. 
See Religion, Enthuſiaſm. 

Memoirs, i. 111. Memoir- writing. 1. 136, 152, 233 
See Niſce!lany. | 


Memory, T EUA NA. 1. 06 
MENANDER. i. 166. 111, 10: 
Mental enjoyment, whence. ii, 66, 77-63 


Mercenarineſs. i. 88. Sce Reward, 

Merit in believing. Ser. Echief, 

ME sSS1AS. iii. 56. See Monarchy. 

Metaphor (or metaphorick ſtile or manner) i. 10 
| 165, &c, iii. 9 

Metaphyſicks. i. 196, 202, 203. ii. 230. iii. 1; 

Metaphyſicks, neceſſary knowlcdg of nothing kno" abi 
or knoun, iii. 144, 14 

Metaphy ſicians, their character. 1. 15 
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Metaphyſical articles of belief. i 
M1LO. | ii 
MILTON. 


. 207 
„197 
i. 187, 241 


Mimes. i. 131. ii. 194. Sce Imitation, Mimikery. 
Mimikery. 1. 133. Mimographer. ibid. 
Mind, free. i. 88. a kingdom. iii. 140. Beouty 


of the mind. i. 92, 93. 
iii. 116, 140. 


Value of a mind. ii. 285. 
Its inward proportion. ll. 54 
Mind: particular minds prove an univerſal one. ii. 230, 
231, 233- Univerſal mind, how prov'd. ii. 189 
Miniſter of ſtate. i. 25, 131. Miniſters of ſtate con- 
cern'd for their character and memory. i. 152, Con- 
duct neceſſary to preſerve them. i. 152, 153, 154, &c. 
Claim of the people over. them. i. 153. Dangcrous 
conceit of miniſters and great men. 1. 155 
Miniſters M cENAs“s. 1. 146 
Good miniſter, how to be valu'd and jodg'd. i. 16 
Miniſtry : good miniſtry in England. iii. 103. The new, 
the old. iii. 143. III and laviſh miniſtry, of what 
conſequence. iii. 103, 104 
Miracles, ſcriptural, traditional. i. 5s. Modern. i. 30. 
Il. 50, $1. Chriſtian, mooriſh, pagan. i. 232, 234, 
235. Paſt, preſent. ii. 218. The danger of be- 
lieving new miracles. i, 213, 214. Whether wi- 
racles can witneſs for GoD or men. ii. 215, 216,21. 
Mere miracles inſuſticient proof of divinity, or reve- 
lation, ii. 217, 218. iii. 80. Merry miracles. iii. $6 
Mirrour. See Looking-glaſs. | 
Miſanthropy : 


what kind of paſſion. ii. 108. Some— 
times, in a manner, national. 


Miſcellanarian authors, 


ii. 108. 111, 106 
their policy and art, iii. 196, 
197 
M1iSCELLANYS, Vol. . p. 5. 6, . Ke. 
Miſcellaneous Memoir, eſſay- writing. 
ner. ibid. and iii. 68, 69, 154. Sec Eſſay, Memoir, 
Miſcellaneous collections, annual, iii. 187 
Mode: modes of religion. | i. 57 
Model: current models of religion, i. 57. Models for 
poetry and writing. i. 140. See Exemplar. 


ſtile and man— 


1 


Moderation, philoſophical. iii. 29. When in faſhion 
with the zealots of every e. iii, 77, ow Me. 
ration diſclaim'd, iii. 232, 233 


Moderation in a writer. 1. 114 
Monarch: grand monarch now; ad of old in Grecce, 

| i. 151 
Monarchy. See Hierarchy. 


Monarchy univerſal, i. 146, 147, 149, 150, 181. iii. 19. 
(See Barba,iaus, Tyranny.) Abſolute monarchy de- 
ſtructive of arts, manhood, reaſon, ſenſe. i. 148, 149, 
150, 161, &c. iii. 19, 5s, &. World groaning 
under the Roman monarchy. iii. 55, 56. Hopes of a 
divine deliverer or Meſſias from hence. iii. 55, 56, 
See Emperor, Roman, 

Monarchs. 11. 99 

Monoſyllables in files or ſtrings. iti. 18r. Claſh or clat- 


tering rencounter of them in our language. ibid. 
Monſter: monſtrous imaginations. i. 42. Monſtrous 


objects and taſte. i. 232, 233, 234, &e. iii. 109 


Moon: embaſſadors from the moon. iii. 230, 231. 
Moon and planets; ii. 242, &c. Traveller from the 
moon. ; ii. 139 

Moor: mooriſh hero. i. 234 
Moor of Venice (play) i. 234, Ke. 


Morals: rule and diſtinction of revelation. i. 201. 
Difference about morals. i. 48. Morals 
with political religious inſtitutions, i. 59. Brovglit 
into diſgrace. i. 61, (See Charity.) New forgers 
of morals. i. 90. Moral magick. i. 92 

Morals and government how related. i. 72, 74. Mo- 
rals eſſential to poetieal performance, i. 188. Sce 
Manners, Poetick Truth. 


interwove 


Morals mathematically demonſtrated. ii. 113, &c. and 
lit. 133, &c. 145, &c. See Philoſophy, 
Moral ſenſe, riſe of it. ii. 19, 20, 21, 35, &c, Foun: 


dation in nature. ii. 268, 269, &c. Whether it can 
be perfectly loſt in any rational creature. ii. 28, 29, 
30, &c. Impair'd by oppolite affection. ii. 30. Not 
by opinion merely, ii, ibid, Corruption of moral 
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ſenſe. 11. 31+ Cauſes of this corruption. ii. 31 — 34. 

Kiſe of moral ſenſe, antecedent to the belief of a God. 

11. 35, 36 

Moral inquirys, why out of faſhion. ll, 121 

Moral excellence. i. 27. Moral Venus and Graces, 
i. 227, 228. Moral ſpecics. See Species. 

Moral, ihe word, in painting, ſiguifys the repreſentati— 


on of the paſſions. iv. 26 
The MorRaLisTs (riz. Treatiſe V. p. 119, &c.) 
erit'ciæ'd. 111. 194—197 


Moraltits, the faſutonable ſort. i. 55, 84. See Virtue, 

Plniofophy. 
Mort (Dr) iii. 47-—49 
Moroſencts. 1, 16 
Moss. 1. 249, 241. Character and life. i. 39, 41, 
42, 43, 81, 82, 168 


Moantebanks, modern Prometheus's. Il. 134 

Mountebanks. See Empuicks. 

MUMMIUS, 1. 184 

Mosg. i. 3, 6. Divine, orthodox. i. 24r. i. . 
Muſes what, in the heathen crecd. i. 4, 2 F, 
muſes. 1. 245, 147. In their eradle. i. 147 / 
179. Liſping ſpcech, ibid. Hobby-horſe: ano v5 
tie. Wt 


lules tutoreſſes. i. 149. Favourites. i. 181. Cliief 
recorders. ibi 
laſes degraded by Epicurus. . 45, x6 
i. 211 — 214, &c. Profane miſtreſſes in reſpect of 
ſacred letters. 1. 241 
luſiek barbarian, i. 163. Juſt, real, independent on 
caprice or will. i. 238. Sec Harmony. 

Iuician, aſham'd of praiſc from the unikilful. i. 28, 
29. Delighted wich examination and criticiſm. i. 158, 


Mosps perſonating the paſſions, virtues, and icce 


152 

luſician- legiſlators. 1. 159, 160 
iyſtery makes any opinion become conſiderable. i. 62. 
Gives riſe to partys, ſects. ibid, 


Vol. IV. 8 


C 
Myſterys by law eftabliſh'd. i. 241, 242. Religions 


mylterys. 1. 243 Nov 
Myſtery debated. „ oh 
Sacred myſterys inviolable with our author, and, ay _ 
ſuch. un-nam'd by him. iii. $0, 51, 214) i. 
Ny ſterys the moſt abſurd, how introduc'd into the Nyn 
church. lil. 223 
Myilical love. ii. 138, 158 


My licks, ibid, Conſequences of their indiſcrect zeal, () 


11, 176 


My ſticks. i. 119. See Quietiſts. a 

X 2 : Olly: 

Mythology. i. 242. Mythological or fabulous flile »f gf 

our bleſled Saviour. ui, 86 / 

Om 

N. ; 

ASTINESS. See Cleanlineſs. Opie 

National church. i. 12. See Church, 4 

National opinion. i. 75 

Natural affection, confeſs'd. i. 65, Sce Affection. 2 

The natural and unnatural in things, ii. 146, 147 ; 
143, &c 

Natural ideas. See Ideas, Inſtinct. 6 

Nature, its energy. ii. 233, 234. Nature in mz : 
11. 195. In brutes. ibid 

Nature's admirable diſtribution. 11. 199, 29 Ry 

State of nature, imaginary, fantaſtical. i. 73. ü. z' 

zs. See Society. | 
Nature, divinity with Epicurus. iii. 47. See Fpicuru 

: , . : Ora! 

Power of nature in moral actions and behaviour. 1. 6 "i 

ii. $4, Natiram expellas furca. iii. 148. Natu org 

will not be mock'd. 1. 238. Has a ſtrong part 

within our-lclves, ibid. Makes repriſals on! : 

Anfagoniſts. ibid. Prerogative of nature. il Sy 

Nexo. 1. 17, 72. 1.4 Od, 

Nobility: Poliſh-Engliſh. iii. 194. Young nobleme * 

i. 70, I, 2, 3. Young noblemen, Engliſh. iii. 11 1 

17, 19, 120, 145, ! 1 

Note: a noſe (diſcernment or ſenſe) in morals, lite, 6 ; 


i. 84. (ce Scnſe, Taſte.) Noſes counted, i. 


Tm > — 
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. 


Novels, ſweet natural pieces, highly in vogue. ii. 127. 
ü. 173. Sce Gallaniry, Chivalry. 

Numbers and proportion. i. 94, 226. Numbers of life, 
i. 95. Sec Proportion, Beauty. 

Nympholepti. i. 34. Sce Fanaticks, 


; O. 
CON O NM of the animal races. i}. 61, 62, 86, 
Ne 19, 6; 3, Þ, de., $07; 60, . 2. $9; 
151, 152, &c. See Socicty. 
Olympicks, antient, modern, i. 132, Olympick games, 
and Congreſs of Greece, 111. 96 
Omniporence, what? i. 29, 28. ii. 8, 9, 28, 47, &c. 
133. 433. 434. | Whit not; L, T3. 10 
Opinion (fre Doctrine, Hypotheſis) national, or by in- 
hcrttance.- i. 7. it. 67, Covernour, and govern'd. 
3. 126. Ground: of- pafſian. i. 199, &c. . Princeple 
of conduct. i. 207. Opinion all in «ll. ü. 282 
ee . 14.5; 159, 134,338; , „, Ne Freer 
dom in examining our own oribions, es well as the 


= 
opinions of others, i. 42. Corrupt opir jon 


. - gm Y "a 1 : 0 
of wrong. I. 22, 23. Op'nton and fatbion ſup os 4 


mraſure of virtue ard vice. i. 54; 436,237. ii. 270 
271. Life regulated by opinion. zi. 282, 18 
Oracle. 1, 88. Diviae. oracles guat dinndip i. 2432. 


Heathen and Chriſtian oracies. ii. 215, 236. ii. 158 


Oration. See Rletorick, Declamation, reacting, 
Orator. i. 110.  Orators. . x92 
Order: principle of order univerſal. ii 225. Love of 
order. ii. 139. Study ard cantemplation of it, a 
natura! joy, inclingeion, and affection in man. i. 69 

Order ard providence. K. £79 

Order in writing. See Stile. 

Ornantent independent, to be cautiouſly cmploy'd in the 
action of Hercules. iv. 29. The emblematics sud 
tiftorical not to be confounded. iv. 29, 30. An ob- 
jection concerning it antwercd, iv. 30. Falſe orna- 
ments to be avoid. iv. 34 

8 2 
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1 * 4. 


Orthodoxy : caſual, fortunate, iii. 73, 74, Kc. Ortho- 


dox Mule. 1. 244 
Orthodox, divine, or churchman, Ill. 11, 12 
Orthodoxy of the author, Hi. $O, 51, 214 
OstRIS. ili. 35 
Ovip, cited. Ul. 19 

P, 
Jack. See Amble. 
Pageant of ſtate. i. 138. Court pageant. Iii. 127, 
128 
Pain and pleaſure mix'd. . 182, 15 


Paint. See Fucus. 
Painter of hiftory, to fix his date, iv. 8. Not at li. 
berty to mingle actions of different dates. ibid. Tet 
of his judgment. iv. 11. Not to make his action 
theatrical, but according to nature. iv. 19. The 
ſame qualifications neceſſary in him as in a poct, 


iv. 31 
Painters: ill palnters compar'd with like poets. 1. 152, 
153. Painter put to his ſhift, i. 138, 139 


F. inters: Raphael. i. 228. iii. 157. Carache. i. 2:3 

Painters after the life. ili. 200. Face-painters. i. 98. 
Painting and painters. i, 96, 7, 8, 9. NMaſter- painter. 
i. 124, 140, 153. Battle-painter. i. 137. Sec Ar- 
tiſts, Statuary. 

Painting. Falſe taſte in painting. i. 329. True taſte 
how gain'd. i. 228, 229. Dignity, ſeverity, auſte- 
rity of the art. i. 229, 230, 231. Stile in painting, 
ii. 122, Simplicity and unity of ſtile and colouring, 
i. 96, 97, 98, 230, 231. Unity and truth of Cclign, 
The *EugyvoTroy. ibid. and 239. Greatneſs. 1. 97. 
Anticnt maſters. i. 97, 229, 230, 231. Falſe talle 
and corruption of the art, whence, ibid. Groteſque 
painting. iii. 8, Impoſture in painting. iii. 157 
Pretended heayenly tile and divine hand &ifprov'd. 

ibid, 

Painting of hiſtory, the regulation of it. iv. 6 

Palaces and their ornaments, i, 94. iii. 120, 127, 13% 

See Bcauty. 
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ibid. 
iv. 6 
128. 
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PALESTINE, the country: its ſuperſtitions, iii. 86, Sec 
Syria, Jews, 

Pan. i. 10, 11. Panick fear, ibid. Panick rage or 
popular fury. ibid, Religious par.ick. ibid. and iii. 48, 
49. Panick fear for the church. ili. 59, 66, 61, &c. 
Panick zcal. ibid. 33, 34, 49, and iii. 60 

Panegyricks the worſt of ſatit's. i. 153. Panegyricks, 
Engliſh. i. 180. Pancgyrick games. i. 182. Her- 
culean law, or club- method in panegyrick, i. 181. 
Panegyricks modern. Iii, 187 

Parables, double- meaning to amuſe. 1. 43 

PARACELSUS, 1. 194 

Paralites. i. 24. Sce Sycophants. 


Pars, judgment of, how diſtinguiſh'd from that of 


Hercules, iv. 13 

Parody. i. 134, 166. See Comedy. 

Parterre. See Palace. 

Paſſion : genealogy of the paſſions. i. 78, 199. Study 
of the paſſions. i. 199, 200. !il. 25. Belle paſſion, 
1. 4. Heroick paſſion of the devout. i. 13. Oeco- 


nomy of the pailions, ii. G1, 62, 63, 64, &c, Sce 
Oeconomy. 

Paſſion too ſtrong or too weak. | i. 60 
Human and weak paſſions deify'd. i. 26. ii. 167. 


iii. 208, 209 

Paſſion, how the change of it may be expreſs'd in a ſub- 
ze. ili. 242, 243 
Patch-work. il. 7 
Patent : letters-patent. iii. 230 
Patentees for authorſhip. i. 226. For religion. iii. 230 
Patria: non ille, &c. i. 83. Dulce & decorum. 1. 69. 
The word wanting in our language. Ui. 103, 104 
Patriot. i. 69. Bought and ſold. ii. 117, &. Pa- 
triots of the ſoil. ill. 104 
Patrons, modern. i. 238; 181, 208 
PavL (St.) his character. i. 21. iii. 53, $4, $9, 60, &e. 
Stile. iii. 59, &c. and 4229. Cited. 1. 18, 69, 
190. iii. 162, 162 
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St. Paul allows to the heathen their own prophet: 


iii. 162. Cites their poets with honour, wbid, 
Pedagogue. i. 49, 50. See Tutor, Pedant. 
Pedant baited, iii. 13 
Pedant and pupil. i. 44, 82, 83 


Pedant, See Pedagogue, Zealot, Scholaſtick, Univer- 
ſity. 

Pedantry a milſtone. i. 46. Pedantry in converſation, 
3. 48. Pedantry oppos'd to true knowledg. i. 82, $3 

Pencil, ſacred, or hcaven-guided. iii. 157, See Paint 


ing, 
Penmen, gladiatorian. iii. 12 
Pcople, naturally good judges of the poet. i. 198 


Perfection, of workmanſhip. i. 224, 227. Peripatetick 
philoſophy, genius. i. 174. Author de mundo. ii. 140, 
iii. 180, 161 
Perſecution. ii. 24. iii. 80. In Arcadia. i. 15. En- 
known to the polite heathen world. ii. 189. 
iii. 10), 109. How begun. i. 17. iii. 44, 61, 
62, &c. See Egypt, Jews. 
Romiſtr perſecution, of any other the moſt tolerable, 
and of the beſt grace and countenance. iii. 66, 67, 
72, 75 
Perſecution of features, airs, complexions, meins, i. 57 
PERSIAN empire ard hierarchy, iii. 36. See Bierar. 
chy. 
PERSIUS. i. 321, 116,117, $30; 315. i. 109, 31h, 
213 
Perſpective, the rules of it revers'd in ſculpture. iv. 27 
Perſvalion, goddeſs, i. 160, 161, 162, &c, Mother 
of muſick, poetry, and other arts. ibid, Siſter to 
liberty, ibid. Men perſuade themſelves into what: 
ever opinions. ili. 211 
PrTRONIUS, cited. 1, 130 
Petulancy : wanton miſchievouſaeſs unnatural. ii. 107 
Phallica. i. 169. See Farce, 


Phenix- ſect. 1. 1 
Thenomena in ſeripture. i. 191. Moral phenomena 
| ibid, 
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Philologiſts. i. 163, 164. ii. 192 
Philoſophers, ſavage. 1. G1, 64, 235, 436, 237. Sce 
Clown. Moral philoſophers of a modern ſurt, more 
ignorant and corrupt than the mere vulgar, 
237. iii. 140, 141. i. 435 
Philoſophers, their original and rife. i. 162, Poſterior 
in birth to poets, mulicians, criticks, ſophiſts. ibid, 
iii. o5. Philoſophers themſelves, criticks of a dou- 
ble kind. i. 162, &c, Philoſophers, antient ſchools 
diſſolv'd. lit. 57 
Philoſophers and Bear- garden. iii. 10, 11, 12, Ke. 
Philoſophy modern. 1. Sz, 83, 84. iii 209. —— Anti- 
ent. 1.13; Sa, 83. Home ſpun. i. 29, 245. Mas 
ſterſhip in life and manners. iii. 109. Its ſtate and 
liberty in the antient world. i. 13. Philoſophical 
ſpeculations innocent. i. 65, See Hypotheſis, Doc- 
trine. 
Philoſophy, where confin'd now-a- days. i. 224. ii. 121. 
Its ſtudy incumbent on every man. i. 217, 218, &c, 
11. 284 286, Philoſophy ipeculative and practi- 
calc I. 197, Ke. Vain, or ſolid. z. a0, Ke. 
Guide to virtue in all religions. i. 69. Bal- 
lance againſt ſuperſtition. i. 13. Philoſophy judg 
of religion. i. 201, 202. —— Of her- ſelf and of 
every thing beſides. ibid. NMejeſty of phileſophy. 
i. 202, 203. Fhitoſophy appeal'd to, by all. i. 193. 
Standard or meaſure of truit, friendſhip and me- 
rit in men. ibid. &c, Genuine and falſe fruits. 
i 193, 194. Unhappy mixture or conjunction of 
philoſophy with religion. iii. 44, 45, 54, 55. 
Monſtrous iiſue and product of this union. iii, 57, 
$3, 59, Co, &c. 
Dry philoſophy. iii. 131. Vocal philoſophy. i. 194. 
Ideal philoſophy. See Idca. 
Lineage of pinlo{ophy 2nd poetry, (See Lineage.) Phi- 


i. 89, 
"He . 
Run a tale- gathering. 


loſophy of the woods, 11. 277 
Phyſician. 111. 125 
Phy ſicians in the body-politick, 3. 10, 12 


Thyſiologiſts. Sce Metaphy fcians, 


F 


Piece (work, treatiſe) legitimate, illegitimate, i. 226, 
| iii. 6 
PILATE (Pontius.) I. 265 


Planets: ſee Nioon, Planetary ſyſtem, 


11. 14. 240, 
247, &c. 
Plate, emboſs'd with ſatyrs, fauns, &e. proper to ac- 


company the figure of pleaſure, iv. 31 
PLATO. i. 37. iii. 55, 169, 191. Cited. 1. 36, 37 
Platoniſts, latter fort. * 1 
Plays (theatrical) how frequented. i. 180. See Come- 


dy, Tragedy, Theater, 
ball, Hot-cockles. 
Plealing ſenſations, 
Pleaſure: whether our good, 
ini. 137, &c. 


Plays (vulgar) ſec Foot- 


1. 83, 84, 213 

1. 208. ii. 143, 240. 

All pleaſure not to be reckoned as 

good. ii. 149, 150 Enjoyments of reaſon, not 
really comprehended in the notion of pleaſure, 
ii. 151, 152. Pleaſure no rule of good. i. 208, 
228. Pleaſures of the mind greater than thoſe of 
the body. ii. 65, 66. 
propereſt judg of it. ii. 67. Senſual pleaſures de- 
pendent on ſocial and natural affection. ii. 83, 84, 
Diilaſteful, inconſtant, and inſupportable without 
it. . 84, $5. 
its effects. ii. 110. Pleaſure (luxury) ii. 97, 98. 
See Luxury. 

Underſtanding in pleaſure. i. 94, 95. Rule and or- 
der in pleaſure. idid. 

Men of pleaſure forc'd to acknowledg virtue, 1. 94. 
Sce Poets. 

Tleaſure, ſollicites Hercules in oppoſition to virtue. iv. 6, 7, 
Is firſt heard. iv. 8. Her figure to be drawn ſilent. 
iv. 19, 20. Her poſture and ornament. iv. 20, 21 

PLixy cited. 1. 97. ili. 191 

plum: cant-word among rich knaves. i. 88 

PLUTARCH:. i. 426, - Cited. i. 38, 37. in. 89, 89, 

| 191 

31. 47 


Senſual pleaſure, who the 


Ennatural plcaſure in genera!: 


Fneumatophobia. 


P. 


Pe 


Po 


C 


Poem heroick, epick. (Sce Homer.) i. 240, &qec. 
lit. 177, &c. Not to be model'd on holy writ. 

| i. 240, &c. 

Poct : character of a post and poetry from Strabo. 
1. 141, 170. Poet, ſecond maker. i. 140. Poet, 
Herald of fame. i. 132. III poets worſe than ill 


painters. 1. 152, 153 
Poets prefcrable to moſt philoſophers. i. 82, 83. iii. 209, 
210. — More in{tructive than hiſtorians. i. 233. 


Morality of poets. 1. 92. iii. 209, 210. Poets ac- 
knouledg virtue. i. 91, 92. Strongeit party on vir- 
tue's ſide. 1. 413. 41 
Poets, enthuſiaſts. i. 3, &c. wt. 48, 158. Friends to 
revelation. i. 3, &c. French poets. 1. 147, 149. 
Modern poets or poetical writers affected, and falſe 
in their draughts or imitations, i. 138. ni. 197, &c. 
Conceited, combin'd. iii. 187, &c. Injudicious, 

i. 140, Impotent. ibid. Englich poets, of a pre- 
ceding age. i. 186, 187, Of the preſent, 
iii. 183, &c. 

Audience forms the poet. i. 199. Poet, how far of 
neceiſity a philoſopher, and true to virtue and 
morals, i. 188. li. 192 
Divine or orthodox poets. 1. 5, 242. iii. 82, 83, 
i58—16r, &c. Orthodox mock-poets. iii. 163, 


164. Poets fauaticks. 1. 38 
Poets inſpir'd. . 3. 3$- . 48, 156, Ke. 162 
Poet. Sce Author. 

Poetels, Engliſh. — ii. 153 


Poetical enthuſiaſm. i. 15. Poetical genius. i. 110. 
Poetical imitation, i. 131, &c. Poetical truth. See 
Truth. 


Poetick ſcience. i. 95 


99 


Poetry : (See Muſes ) Lineage of poetry and philoſo- 
phy. {Sec Lineage.) Sacred wit and poetry. ifi. 83. 
Indifferent poetry, deteſtable. iii. 193. Art of poe- 
try (an Englith poem.) iii. 191 

Poetry epick or dramatick, incompatible with orthodox 
divinity, i. 249; 241, 242, &. 


. 


Point, gingle or pun. 1, 225 


Points of wit, 1.7, 179 


Point of honour. ii. 127, 128. See Gallantry, Duel. 


Policy, Britith and Dutch: Turkiſh and French. 1. 54 
Politencls, owing to liberty. i. 44, 49, 30, 65. (See 
Liberty.) Flux and refiux of policcnefs. i. 184, 185 


Politicians, 1. 118, 129 
Yoliticks, part of morals, 31, 121 
Polycheiſt: definition. ii. 9 


Pope (Clement XI.) vi. 165. Sec Gregorius, Leon. 
Popery. Sce Rome, Church, Prieſt, Nats. 
Poſt way of writeis. Sce Writers, Correctneſs. 


Tower, balance of. i. 61,65 
Toiſen to Reaſon, 1. 63 


Praiſe of the Deity. i. 28, Kc. Qualification for 1:ca 
praiſe. ibid. Valus of praiſe or glory from the 5p- 
ncrant. ibid. Value of forc'd praiſe or app laufe. 
ibid. True praiſc how learnt. ibid. 

Preacking. i. 48, 80, 31, 90, 113. i. 68, 69, 196. 
Elegant and eroſs. ti. 79, 80. Foſhionable and un- 
faſhionable. ibid, Solemn, melancholy. i. go. Ve 
riouſly humour'd, alternate, high and low. ili. 91. 
Sce Declaration, Palrit. 

Pre-conception. it. 200, 263. See Anticipation. 

Prefaces, dedications, &c. i. 136, 156, 205. iii. 2 
Preface become a word to ſiguify excule. i. 222, 223 

Pielate. i. 8. See Riſhop. 

Pre- ſenſation. See Pre conception. 

Prefs: printing preſs. i. 206. See Printer. 

Frielts, conſecrated by the magiſtrate. i. 244. iii. 229. 
Their faction, ſedition, and engagement of Mankind 
in their quaricls. iii. 38, 43, 44, 57, 61, 62, 6}, 
233. Their love of blood. i. 20. Propagation and 
increaſe of the pricſthood : manner and conſequence. 
iti 34—37, &c. Model of the Egyptian and As- 
atick pricſthoods; and dificrence from the European, 
or that of Greece or Rome. iii. 33, 47. See Jie 
rarchy, 


Pu 


EN 


Prince: ſee Abſolute, Story of an heroick prince, 
J. ch 127; 133; 123, We. 
Princes: uſe the plural ſtile, whence. i. 142, 143. 
prince-authors, i. 144, 149 
Princely : ſce Royal. 
Principle: one univerſaily a give principle. ji. 236, 237 
Printer. iii. 15. Sce Bookſcller, Amanuenſis. 


Printing, free. ij. 206, 207 
PrRoDICUS. 11, 165 
PkoMETHEUS, poetical ſolution of the Phenomenon 
of IL I. Il. 126, 132, 133 
Poet a Prometheus. 1. 149 
Proof. See Trial, Criterion, Teſt, 
Prophet, the name allow'd to heathens. iii. 162 
Prophets, paſſive organs. i. 19. Nodern prophets. 
1. 31, &c. Compar'd with antient. ibid. 
Prophecy catching. i. 31. — The evil as well as the 
good ſpirit. ibid. iii. 8 
Prophecy or prophet-errant, proceſſional, ſaltant. iii. 82. 
Naked prophecy. ibid. 
Property, dominion founded in. lil. 37 


Proportion, and ſymmetry founded in nature ; not in 
opinion or fancy. i. 258. Sce Symmetry, Archi- 
tecture. 

Proteſtant authors. iii. 16 

Proteſtant liberty. iii. 160. 161, 217, 224, 5. 6, 7, 8 

Publick. i. 25. See Conſtitntion. 

Publick aſſemblys. See Aſtmllys, 

Pulpit. i. 243. i 174, 281, 195. See Preaching. 

Puniſhments and r-wards, of what uſe in the ſtate. i. 85. 
ii. 42, 43. In famiivs. ii. 43. In religion. ii. 43, 

q * 

Puns: ſce Univerſity, Point. 

Pupil : ſee Royal, Pedant, Tutor. 

Puppets, in dialogue. iii. 199. Sce Dialogue. 

Puppet-thow. 1. 19, 20 

PYRRHO, PYRRHONIST, ii. 230. ili. 133, 145. SCC 
Sceptick. 

PYRRUYVS;:-* | i. 219, 220 


. 


PYTHAGORAS, iii. $5, 89, 133 
Pythagorean ſect. 1. 13 
Pytbian-God. i. 85. Prophetel: : ſee Sy bil. 


Q. 


UVEF.N Elizabeth. iii. 104 
Quibble, See Pun, Point, 
Quictilts, iii. 29, 66 
R. 


R ATLLERY, ſober uſe of it. i. 86. Defenſive raille- 
* ry. i. 43. Oppoſitio to banter. i. 44. iii. 154. 
Grot, ſort, and refin'd. i. 44, 45. iii. 154. (See Ri- 
dicule.) Socratick, Raillery. 1. 132, 133, 136 
Raitlery affected by grave doctors. i. 45. iii. 198. Grim 
raillery. ibid. (See Burleſque.) Spirit of raillery 
why prevalcnt in certain converſations. 1. 64. Why 
carty'd into the extreme. i. 49. Nothing proof a- 


gainſt raillery but what is honeſt and juſt. 1. 87 
Rake, a better character than that of certain grave and 
thoughtful gentlemen. iii. 205 


Reader courteous, uncourteous. i. 205, 206 


Reading, wrong choice and manner. 1. 237, 231, &c.} 


Multiplicity of reading. i. 230, 231. Taſk reading. 
ibid. Surfeiting. i. 231. Polite reading and con- 
verſe, chief qualifications in a character. i. 245. 


Gothick and barbarous reading. 1. 31, 433, Ke. 


Realiſt in morality, ii. 174, 175] 


Reaſon, irs nouriſhment, health. i. 47, &c. Its anti- 
dote, poiſon. i. 62, Reaſon correctrix of the fan- 
Cys, &c. i. 217, 218, &c. Intendant, miſtreſ+, 
houſe keeper. ibid. Reaſon quitted: for what tes. 
ſon? when? how? in. 203, 204, &c. Reaſon con- 


fin'd: what effect) i. 49. 83 
Reaſoning: habit of reaſoning alone can make a rcaſon- 
er. I. 47, 49, 53 


Records, reeorders, compilers, regiſters in ſacred matters. 
1. 242. Hi. 157 --162, &c, Rul'd by law. ibid. 
Rehearſal (comedy.) 1, 176. ili. 189, 291 


EN D. 


Religion, virtue, how ally'd, founded, deriv'd, main- 
tain'd, See treatiſe IV. viz. the INQuiryY, firſt 
of Vol. ii. Religion: a publick leading, or national 
church. i. 12. Religion by law eſtablifh'd. i. 243. 
iii. 5x. (See Law.) Differences in religion. i. $4. 
(See Modes, Models.) Religious antipathy. i. 13. 
ii. 63. iii. 31, 44. 58, 175. Religious paſſion. iii. 28. 
Different aſpects of religion, according to the views 
or aſpects of divinity. iii. 30. Power of fancy or 
imagination in religion. iii. 49. Religion conſider'd 
as a paſſion. ii. 58, 59. Its influence. ii. 34. Re- 
ligion antient-Grecian. iii. 88, 89, 90. Roman, E- 
gyptian, Syrian. iii. 32. Where firſt it grew un- 
ſociable. ii. 251, 252. Religion cruel enemy to vir= 
tue. by what means. ii. 167. Religion liberal, illi- 
beral. ii. 177, 178. Knaviſh religion. i. 85, 86, 89. 


F 
1 90. iii. 87, &e. True foundation of religion. ii. 175, 
* 176. Religion betray'd. ii. 181. Over-laid. i. 66, 
25 Exhilaratien of religion. iii. 68, 85. Different faces 
5 or repreſentations of religion, with what deſign. 
ii. 91. Uniformity in religion. See Uniformity. 
06 y Dy, 
* Reliſh, falſe, fatal to painting and the other arts. 
5 | iii. 265, 266 
n. 1 Refignation, devout, falſe. ii. 39 
4 Reſolution : ſee will, 

. Retirement, agreeable, neceſſary, ii. 146, 147 
77 Revelation judg'd by morals. i. 202. What previous 
13 . * * 2 
115 and antecedent. 1. 27. ii. 216, 217, See Authority. 
"= Revolution, the late happy one. i. 146. iii. 105 
el. Revolution in the world and nature, ii. 14, 140, 141, 
* 238, 247. In our-ſelves. i. 192, 193. ii. 154, 227. 

1 See Self. 

= Rewards and pumiſhments: of what uſe in the ſtate. 

9 7 2 _ . * 3 „ 

ſon⸗ ii. 42, 43. In familys. ii. 43. In religion. ii. 43, 
44, 178 

, $3 a . 

1 Future rewards and puniſhments: wrong inforcement. 

— i. 66. 67. ii. 46. Virtue for reward, not worth 

ibid. ; * 

191 rewarding. ibid, 


Reward molt deſerv'd, when unſought, i. 68. No 
Vor. IV. {= 
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goodnefs or virtue in nature, if no motive beſides re- 
ward. i. 66. A knave not the leſs ſuch, when 
reward and puniſhment alone make him honeſt in out- 
ward behaviour. 1. 84, 85, 86, 117, 118. Conſci- 
ouſneſs, only reward of friendſhip, i. 68, See Mer- 
cenarineſs, Diſintereſtedneſs. 
Rhetoricians. iii. 97, 98 
Rhetorick : ſee Declamation, Preaching. 
Rhetorick, in what part of a diſcourſe its greateſt ener- 
gy ſhou'd be employ'd. iii. 241 
Rhythmus: falſe and true. i. 147, 149. itt. 180, 151 
Ridicule, its rule, meaſure, teſt. i. 8, 9. (See Tell.) 
Appeal to ridicule. i. 41. Affectation of it by pe- 
dants. i. 45. See Banter. | 
Ridiculc ridiculous, when half-way, lame, or leaning to 
one ſide. i. 55. Injudicious or impoſing, when 
far ſtrain'd, and beyond its ſize. i. 57, 58. Non- 


ſenſical, when rais'd from contrarys. i. 87 
Nothing ridiculous, but what is deform'd. i. 87. Vir- 
tue not capable of being ridicul'd. ibid. 


Right and wrong. ii. 23, 24. In nature, not from o- 
pinion, will, or law. ii. 24. See Opinion, Virtue, 


Rites or rituals by law eſtabliſh'd. 1. 242 
Rites, ceremonys, habits, proceſſions, pomp, their uſe 
and effect in religion. iii. 65, C6 
ROGER, Sir Roger. iti. 189 
Roman cloquence, corrupted, Ni. 19, 20 
Roman monarchy. See Monarchy. 
Roman empire, riſe and fall. i. 148—150 
Roman emperors. iii. 3z, 56, 64, 165. See Cacſars, 
Roman worthys. | 1, 181, 18; 


Romance: ſee Novel. 

Romans old, rais'd from barbarity by Greece. i. 151, 
182, 183, 184. Their gradual refinement, i. 170. 
Growth of heathen religion under the Romans. 

dit. $1; 38 

RomMr old. i. 148, 149. iii. 160, Rome modern, 


i, 228, ili. 63, 66, 160, See or court of Rome. 


ili. 165 


A 


W 


Royal preceptor. i. 145. Sce Prince. 


Royal pupils. i. 72, 143, 144 

Rule. (See Law.) Rule of diſpatch, i. 181 

Ruſticks. 1. 129 
8 


ACRIFICE human. ii. 23. Familiar to the inhabi- 
tants of the Paleſtine. iii. 86. (See Abraham, Jeph- 


thah.) Sacrifice of forms, natures. Sce Subordina- 
tion. 


Sadducee. iii. 53 

Saint — on what terms? iii. 89. Female ſaints. iii. 30. 
Saint - protectrices. i. 185 

Saint-errantry. 1. 14 

SALOMON Britiſh, 1. 145 

Salvation : ſee Saving. 

Saracen's head. 1. 244 


Satirs, Roman: their origin. i. 175, 196. See Atellan, 
Feſcennin. 

Satir, Engliſh. i. 180. Spirit of ſatir. iii. 77 

Satirick and comick genius, ſtile. i. 178. 176, &c. 

Satiriſts, true to virtue. i. 95. ili. 20. See Poet. 

Savage: ſee Goth. | 


Savages. 1. Gr, 64 
Savageneſs, inroad whence. i. 65, See Barbarians, 
Saving — of ſouls. i. 14. -— of complexions. i. 58 - 
SAUL. b.23 28; 35, bs 
Scandal, i. 180 


Scene, of the ſtory of Hercules, to be laid in the country. 
iii. 256, To have nothing in it to call the eye off 
from the ſubject. ili. 287 

Sceptical converſation. i: a5. a. 05, £4, Kc. 

Scepticiſm, ſupport to reaſon. ibid. Sce Reaſon. 


| Scepticiſm, faſhionable ſort. ii. 135. Defence of ſcep- 


ticiſm. iii. 51 — 54. Partial ſcepticiſm cauſe of vice 
and folly. i. 55s. (See Thinking.) 
Scepticiſm, remedy againſt the dogmatical ſpirit. 1. 65. 
Sceptical wit, apology. i. 65 
Scepticiſm of a reverend divine, lit. 49 
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Scepticks, the advantages of their philoſophy. ii. 135, 
136 
Sceptick per ſonated. iii. 20x. Modern ſcepticks dogma- 
tize. ii. 150, 151. Real Sceptick. ibid. & 154, 155, 
Chriſtian ſceptick. iii. 52. See Academy, Pyrrho. 
Scholar and gentleman. i. 224, &c. Scholar, ill read. 
i. 230. True ſcholar, or man well-read, reads few 
authors, i. 230, 231 
Scholaſtick. i. 46. (See Stile.) Scholaſtick brood. iii. 5). 
Scholaſtick weapons. iii. 202 
School: inferiour ſchools of arts and exerciſes, teach 
truth and nature better than ſome higher. i. 224, 225 


Scicnces in general. i. 195, 196. Mock-ſcience. i. 194. 


Science of articulation. ibid, 


Science: ſee Art. 


Scripture, judgment of. i. 99, 100. — Criticiſm. iii. 52, 
53- Scripture ſacred and profane. iii. 155 —161, &c; 
Sacred hiſtory, characters, ſcripture, ſubject to human 
criticiſm, philoſophy, and rules of art. i. 100. ii. 174, 
175, 217. iii. 356—160, &c. Scripture interpolat- 
ed, ſuppreſs'd, controverted, manag'd. iii. 217, 
218, &c. 224, 225, &c. (See Fathers of the 
Church.) Variety of readings, controverted paſ- 
ſages, books, copys, catalogues, uti, 218, 219, 

221, 222 

Scripture, fragil, volatil. ill. 159 

SCYTHIAN: ſee Goth, Anacharſis. 

Lea : fea to drink. 

Secular: ſee Arm. 

Sedition: ſee Faction. 

Self: a man when himſelf; when not himſelf. i. 218, 
219. (See Revolution, Identity.) What makes a 
man himſelf. ii. 165, 166. (Self-love: ſee Love.) 
True ſelf- love depends on knowledg of ſelf, i. 82, 
191, &c. Self-knowledg. i. 116. iii. 130, 132, 

| 133, &c. 

Selfiſhneſs. i. 78, 79, 80, &c. ii. 16, 189. Deſtructive 

of ſelf· enjoy ment. i. 212, 213. iii, 204. Improv'd 


iii. 142, 143 
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F 
by certain philoſophers, i. 84, &c, Folly of the 


endeavour, ii. 86, 87 
Self-inſpection. i. 133, Acknowledgment of a better 
ſelf. i. 190. Self-reverence. i. 117, 118. Self- 
abaſement. i. 223, 224. iii. 87, 88, 89, 90. See 
Sycophants, Intereſt. 
SENECA, his character, genius, ſtile. ill. 19, 20, 21 
Senſations: ſee Pleaſure, Pain. 
Senſe impair'd. ii. 22. Senſe in morals, life, i. 89. 
iii. 140, 141, See Taſte, Noſe. 
Common ſenſe, various ſignification. i. 53, $4, &c. 
Common ſenſe, honeſt ſenſe. i. 89. iii. 140, 141 
Senſe, equivocal, in painting, to be avoided in the ſtory 


of Hercules. iv. 20 
Senſus Communis interpreted. i. 70, 71, &. 


Sermon, law of. ii. 183, See Preaching. 
Sexes : ſce Love, Women. 

Fair-ſex, ſeduc'd by tales, impoſtors. i. 233, 234, 225. 
Inclin'd to monſtrous love, according to our anti- 
ent poet. ibid. (See Superſtition, Ladys.) Won by 
appearance of ſubmiſſion and tenderneſs. iii. Sr. 
Expoſition of the modeſty of the ſex in barbarous 
nations. i. 184. 185. Better conduct of the more 
polite. ibid. Prerogatives of the fair-ſex. ii. 127. 
Writings. ii, 127, 128. iii. 193. Taſte and hu- 
mour. ü. 176, 177. iii. 115. 174 

SEXTUsS EMPIRICUS cited. i. 59. 
Shepherds: ſce Arcadia. | 
SYBIL. i. 31. iii, 158. Sibylline ſcripture. iii. rss, 


158, 159 

Sight, ſingle, ſimple. To *'EuouyoT Tov. 1, 96 
Silence, to be diſtinctly characteriz'd in the figure of 
Hercules, duting the contention. iv. 14 


Simplicity : ſee Stile. 
Sinner againſt good-breeding, i. 113. Againſt gram» 
mar, ibid, 
Sins. i. 113. ili. 122 
Slavery : court-ſlavery. i. 93. ii. 76, 77. iti. 116 
130, &C. 142, 143. Slavery of vice, iii, 209, &e. 
42 
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211. Slaviſh principles and ſpirit. iii. 102, 116, 177, 
172, 209, 211, 212, 213 

Sn, ithfield. i. 20 

Social animals. iii. 150, 151 

Social enjoyment; ſce Enjoyment, 

Social affection. See Affection. 

Society (ſee Tribe, Government) early ſtate and pro- 
greſs of ſociety. i. 159. Natural growth of a ſocie— 
ty, or national EVR i. 74, 78. Principle of 
ſociety, natural. i. 73, 74, 75, &c. Prov'd from ſe- 
dition, war. 1, = 77. From the greateſt oppoſers 
of this principle. i. 61, 62. From its force in ill as 
well as in good paſſions. :. 11. Society in nature; 
not from art or compact. i. 73. (See Nature.) Re- 


ligious orders or ſocietys. . 77 
SOCRATES. i. 21, 172. iii. 146, 166. See Raillery. 

Chartae Socraticae. . $38; Ke. 139; 140 
Socraticks : their characters. 1. 112, 173; &c. 
Soil, climate, region. 111. 101-103, &c, 

Patriots of the ſoil. Hi. 104 


Solemnity : follys and amuſements become ſolemn. i. 55, 
See Gravity, Impolture, 
Soliloquy, ſee treatiſe of, viz. Vol. i. p. 105g. 


Solitude, &c. 1. 119. it. 146, 149 
SOLON, 111. 168 
SOPHOCLES. 1. 164, 165 


Sophiſts once honourable, and of higheſt dignity. i. 162, 
Sophiſts language maſters. iii. 99. Firſt teachers of 
philoſophy. iii. 95. Sophiſtry. i. 51. See Impoſture. 


Sot : ſottiſhneſs. 1. 208, 209 
Soul: two ſouls in man. 3.135, 126 
Sounds articulate. 1. 195, 205 


Space, vacuum. i. 203. Space, plenitude, ſubſtance, 
mode, matter, immateriality. See Metaphy ſicks. 
Species: intereſt of a ſpecies it. 12. A whole ſpecies, 
ſubſervient to ſome other. ii. 13. Species of fair. 
1. 94, 95. [See Fair, Beauty, Decorum.) Moral 
ſpecies or appearances overbearing all other. ii, 66, 

iii. 26, Kc, 
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Specters. i. 42, 203 
SPENCER, de legibus Heb. iii. 4t 
Spider, | i. 13 


Spirits: judgment of others. i. 37.— of our own. ibid. 
Fear of ſpirits, in an odd ſenſe. See Pneumato- 


phobia, 
Animal ſpirits confin'd, i. 49 
Splcen. i. 14. Objected to criticks and ſatiriſts. ili. 76, 
77 
Stage of the world. 11, 121 


Stage, Engliſh. i. 183, 186, 187. ili. 174, 175, 197, 
198, See Drama. 
Stage allow'd to inſtruct as well as the pulpit. i. 243. 
lit. 174 
Standard of manners, breeding, gentility. iii. 123, &c, 
Standard of wit, Engliſh. i. 179, 180. ili. 185 
188, &c, Standard of moral rectitude. i. 73, 207. 
238. ii. 206, 207 
Statuary, Lyſippus. 1.15 
Statuary and ſtatuarys. See Painters, 
Statuary, with other arts and letters, deſtroy'd by anti— 
ent biſhops of Rome and Greece. iti. 163, 164 
Statute againſt criticiim. iii. 184, 190, 191 
Statute of mortmain and repeal among the anticnts, 
iii. 34, 37. See Hierarchy, 
Statutes. See Laws. 
Stiles and manners of writing, the ſeveral kinds, i. 164, 
165, &c. 193—175. Didactive, preceptive ſtile, 
i. 17. iii. 194. Scholaſtick, pedantick. i. 174, &c, 
iii. 98. Metaphorick. i. 163, 164. iii. 97, 178, 
179, 229. Methodick. i. 174-—176, Simple, 
ibid. and iii. 18, 19, 98, &c. Sublime. i. 174, 
175, 176, &c. 187. iti. 194. See Sublime, Co- 
mick, Tragick, Farce, Bombaſt. f 
Heavenly ſtile in painting. iii. 150. See Painting, 
Painter. Stile of our bleſſed Saviour. iii. 86 
Engliſh ſtile in proſe and verſe. ili. 187, 2, 3, 188, 
189, 190, &c, Govty joints, darning-work, &c, 


Al. 101, 182, Diſcord. difonince, Ibid.. Ses 


Monoſy llables. 
Storys (old- wives.) i. 8. Told up and down. i. 25 
Storks. ili. 5 
STRABO cited 1. 141, 170. iii. 105 
Subjects, multiplication of them in a piece perplexes the 
ordonnance of a work. lit. 193 
Sublime. iii. 97 


Sublime in ſpeaking. i. 6, 225. Falſe and true. i. 162, 
163, &c, (See Bombaſt.) Sublime of characters. 
i. 226. Of actions. iii. 27. Sublime in things. See 
Beauty, Admiration. 


Subordination neceſſary in nature. 11. 140, 141 
Wi. at requir'd to make it perfect. 111. 260 
Succeſſion: church-ſucceſſion. i. 242. ili. 230 


Succeſſion of wit and humour. i. 171, &c. Sce Lineage 
and Genealogy. 

Superſtition. ii. 109. (See Enthuſiaſm, Prieſt, Miracle, 
Magi, EGyyT, Hierarchy, Tales.) Difference be- 
tween ſuperſtition. iii. 30. Anti-ſuperſtitious paſſion, 


or counter-enthuſiaſm. i. 60, &c. iii. 46, 47 
Superſtition, fear. i. 199. iii. 47. Superſtition the moſt 
enflaving and worſt of vices. iii. 207 


Female ſuperſtition. i. 234, 235+ iii. 36. See Ladys. 
Picture or character of ſuperſtition. iii. 8), 88, 89, 90 
Superſtition deſtructive of moral rectitude. ii. 31—34. 
The ſuperſtitious are willing atheiſts. i. 85, 86. 


Unable to believe as they deſire. ibid. 
Quantity of ſuperſtition anſwers to the number of re- 
ligious dealers. lil. 35, &c, 
Supineneſs, proper for the figure of pleaſure. Iv. 21 
Surgeons, ſpiritual. iii. 68, 75 
Surgery in politicks and religion. i. 11, 12. iii. 75. In- 
ward ſurgery. 1. 107, &c. 


SWEDEN. Sec DENMARK, 

Sycophants in religion. i. 24. iii. 89 —B89, See Beggars, 
Flattery. | 

Symbol, See Teſt, Creed, Watch-word. 


IND X. 


Symmetry. i. 238. iii, 180, Real. iii. 116, 124. See 
Beauty, Decorum. 

Synods, i. 242, &c. 

SYRIA: its religions. iii. 32. See Paleſtine, Jews, 
AXgypt. 

Syſtem : a fool, by method and ſyſtem. i. 196. See 
Hypotheſis. 

Syſtems impos'd by authority. i. 65 

Syſtem of the world. ii. 186. Particular ſyſlems, and 
their ſingle parts united in one ſyſtem. ut, 14, &ec. 
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T. 
ABLATURE, ſpecifically diſtinguiſh'd. W. 0.6 
The deſign of it ſhou'd be immediately apparent, 


. 29 
TaciTUs cited. iii. 40, 173 
Tail: works or pieces without head or tail. See Works. 
A tale: its uſe, upon occeſion. | 11. 132 


Tales : love of tales and monſtrous ſtorys; its affinity 
with the paſſion of ſuperſtition. i. 234, 235. Tres» 


mendous tale-tellers. ibid. 
Talkers. 1, 114 
TakTaR. See Goth. 

Tartar-notion, $29 


Taſte : explanation of a right taſte in manners, morals, 
government. iii. 113--115, &c. In wit and inge- 
nuity, how rais'd and improv'd. i. 161, &c. 169, &Cc, 
A taſte in morals, life. i. 239. iii. 121——123, &c. 
(See Senſe, Noſe.) Moral taſte or ſenſe, how ac- 


quir'd. 11. 260 
Taſte in inward beauty and characters, founded in na- 
ture. i. 226. iii. 206 
True taſte or judgment in life, how gain'd. i. 228, 
229. Lies in our own power, 111. 128 
Virtuoſostaſte. 1. 91 
Ruin of taſte from multiplicity of reading. i. 2309, 
231, &c. Taſte barbariz'd. 1. 421 


Reformation of taſte, great work. 1. 239 


F 


Good taſte in the polite world. iii. 109, 108 
TAYLOR, biſhop, cited. i. 67, 68. iii. 31, 218,—220, 
221, 221 


Temper, the truly divine. i. 25. Beſt or worſt in man, 
ii. 63. What makes a good temper. n. 75, 76, 77, 
The fitteſt temper for judgment. 1. 9, 22, 23 

Temperance : how valuable. ii. 161, 162, 163. Set in 
oppoſition to avarice and ambition, ii. 163, 164 

"TERENCE. 1. 239. 11. 129, 279 

Terra incognita. i. 232. ili. 144 

Teſt: religious teſts, e Ke. i. 41, 42. Ses 
Symbol, Creed. 

Teſt of 1idicule. i. 8, 21, 42. (Sce Criterion.) Tet 
of gravity. 1. SO, 51 

Teſtimony, human. i. 31, 100. ii. 215, 216. Divine, 

ii. 216, 217 

Theater. See Stage- play. 

Theiſm: how it tends to promote virtue. ii. 47, 48. 
Compar'd in that reſpect with atheiſm. ii. 48, 49. 
Theiſm to what oppos'd. ii. 137. Faith of theiſm, 

ii. 232 

Theiſt: the belief a perfect theiſt. ii. 8. Theiſts, no- 


minal, real. ii. 174, 175, &c, 
Theogony, theology, heathen and Chriſtian, i. 242, &e. 


See Divinity. 
Theology. 1. 242 


Thinking : free-thinking. lit, 202, &c. Free-thinkers, 
ibid. Half-thipkers, a ſorry ſpecies. iii. 204. Dil 
honeſty a half-thought. ui. 202, &c. Under-think- 
ing, or ſhort-thinking : its nature, cauſe and conſe- 


quences. iii. 205, 206, &c, See Scepticiſm. 


Thorns : grapes not from thorns. 1. 19} 
Thought: whether able to produce matter. ii. 192, 193 
3 DIDES, I. 169 
T1BERIUS, 1. 72 


T1ILLOTSON (archbiſhop) cited. iii. 223; 224, $, 6, 
Time, points of; the judgment of Hercules capable of 
being divided into three, iv. . The proper circum* 
ſtances of each. iv. 7, 8. Objections againſt a fourth. 
ibid. 


. 
6, 
le of 
cum* 


zurih, 


ibid. 


. 


Time, a future, may be expreſs'd by enigmatical de- 


vices. iv. 9 
Tire-men. i. 57 
Title of a work, laſt determin'd. lil. 21, 22 
Titles, i. 138, 139 
Toilette, a general's. iii. 128 


Toleration, (ſee Perſecution, Liberty,) when and on 
what account oppos'd. iii. 779, 78. When admir'd 
and recommended, iii. ibid. See Charity. 

Top (child's top.) i. 1279, Works without top or bot- 
tom. See Works. 

Tragedy, genius of. i, 147, 148. (See Euripides.) 
Prior to comedy. 1. 165, 66, &c. iii. 97, 98 

Tragedy, modern : love and honour. i. 187. (See Play, 
Theater) Engliſh tragedy. iii. 44, 45. Moral and 


virtue of tragedy. i. 146, 147. iii. 210 
Tragi- comedy. iii. 9 
Tragick aſpect of certain divines i. 46. 8 
TRAIAN. i. 154 
Traveller, or travel-writer in form. 1. 433, 434. 

Hiſtory of certain travelling gentlemen. ii. 90, 

71, &c. 
Treachery : negative vice. ii. 109 


Treatiſe. See Piece, 

Tribe: formation of a clan or tribe. i. 74, 75. Of 
federate tribes, mixt colonys, &c. ibid. and 159, 

160, 161, &c. 

Truſtee. See Guardian. 

Truth bears all lights. i. 8, zr, 22, 42. — Ridicule a 
light, criterion to truth. i. 4z. Truth injur'd by 
over-much diſcovery. i. 43. Face of truth ſuffers 
by maſks. 4 37. $8 

Truth (ſee Beauty) powerful. i. 3. 4. Principal even 
in fable and fiction, ibid. Poetick truth. 1. 96, 7, 8, 
9. 131, 132, 3, 4, XC. 226, 227, 238, 239. iii. 124, 
3. 6, 7. 8, Ke. 177, 8, 9, 192. Plaſtiek or gra- 
phical truth. i. 99. iii. 125. Hiſtorical, critical, 
moral, philofophical and religious truth, ibid, and 


. 


ili, 125. 6, 7, 8, 9, (See Revelation, Hiſtory.) Mag- 
na, & praevalebit. i. 100 
Truth of works. i. 177, &c. Truth of actions. ibid, 
Verum atque decens. iii. 113. Strength of perception 
no ſure ground of truth. lil. 49 
Truth, hiſtorical, to give way to poetick or probable in 
painting. W. 21, 34 
Truth, poetick, preſuppoſes prognoſtication. iv. 9 
Tryal. See Proof, Criterion, Teſt. 
TURKS. i. 18. Turkith policy, deſtructive of letters. 
i. 153. iii. 160 
Turn. See Viciſſitude, 
Tutor. See Pedagogue. 
Tutor and pupil. i. 143. The age nct to be tutor'd, 
i. 45 
Tyranny. i. 72. Worſhip'd. i. 148. See Abſolute, 
Arbitrary, Force, 


Tyro's in philoſophy, ill. 29 
U. 

NDERMINING or ſapping method in wit and 

philoſophy. - iii. 93 


Underſtanding and eyes fitted to ſo much light, and no 
more. i 43. Plot of mankind againſt their own un. 
derſtanding. iu. 72, 73, Kc. 

Uniformity in religion, hopeful project. i. 13. How 
practicable. iii. 63, 64, 73, 74, 71. 216, 219, 233 

Unity in the univerſe. ii. 225 

Univerſe. ii. 139. iii. 153 

Univerſity-wit. i. 44. See Pedant. 

Univerſity learning. ii. 186, 194, 217, 218, 219. Uni- 


verſity-chair. 11. 168. in. 196 

Modern univerſitys not very fortunate in the educa- 

tion of youth, 1. 234, 236 

Urbanity. 1. 49 
, 

| ANITY. 1. 200 

VARRO, iii. 159, 191 


Vit 


200 
191 


. 


Viss: the Venus, venuſſum, or grace in things, 
. 93, 94, 4271. Sce Deeotum. Every one a u- 
N us. 1. 23. 4 
Vice : artifice of vice. i. 118. Vice in opiplon. ji. 23, 
24. Caules of vice. ii. a7, Moſt cfleatial part of 
vice. 11. 64, 65 
\ice, See Slavery. 
Viciſſitude: law of diſcourſe and converſation. i. 43, 52 
View. See Sight. 
i. 146, 223. ii. 7.59 
Virtne, honeſty, and juſtice in nature; not from will or 
law. i. 94, 235. Notling to do with faſhion cr 
vogue, ibid. and 1. 24. Independent of cpinion, 
and above the world. 1. 177. Virtue, the truth 
and ſymmetry of wanrers, Sce Symmetry, Mus 
fick, Harmony, Proportion. 
Beauty of virtue. i. 94, OS 
Virtue, faſhion and name only, in the ſenſe of ſome 
faſhionable moraliſts. i. 55; 62, $4, &c. 237.— Leſs 
» ſufferer by being conteſted than betray'd. i. 65, 66. 
Overlaid by its nurits, ibid. Under-prop'd. ibid, 
Forfeited. ji. 23. Trial of virtug. ii. 24, 25. De- 
grees of virtue, ii. 26, 27. Cauſes of virtue. ii. 27. 
Virtue degraded and defac'd, i. 163, 166, See Re- 
ligion. 
Virtue made mercenary. i. 66. Heroick virtue. 1, 69, 
69 
Vitae and morals demonſtrated. Zee in vol. If. trea- 
tiſe IV. and in vol. III. pag. 133. 4. $, 6, &c. 
virtue incapable of being ridicul'd, 3. £6, #7, See felt, 
Raillery, Ridicule. 
Virtue, her figare in the piece. iv. 16. To be drawn 
ſtanding. iv. 15. How habited, iv. ibid. Her pro- 
per attitude. iv. 16. Her palacz not to be inſert. 


Vid. 1. 32 


ed. V. 24. 18 
Virtdoli. ii. 1o8, &c. 128. ii. 120, 255. Mock-virtu- 
of,, or pedant of the kind. i. 239. ili. 10%, 109 
:toft and philoſophers compar'd. iii. 108, 109, Kc. 
tUnrtuoſo-Ioyers, i. 92, 126, 1a7, li. 120, 35% 


Vor. I. U 


FN DI '&- 3. 


Virtuoſo-paſſion, inn. 127 
Virtupſo-taſte, See Taſte. 

Virtuoſothip, a ſiep towards virtue. 1. 224. ili, 12 
cience of virtuoſo, and that of virtue, almoſt the 


8 
lame. 1. 248 
Viſionarys. Sce Fanaticks. 
VITRUvIus. 1. 224 
Volunteer in faith. i. 8. Tn morals, | i. 91 
Voss ius (Is.) de viribus rhythmi. 0 li. 192 
W. 


WW. N : paſſion of heroick ſpirits, why ? 1. 76. +», 


V.:? 0 
England ſcat of war, whence fear'd. iii. 202, 3 


Watch maker. 1. 198 
Vaich-word in divinity. iii. 44 
Whole. A whole and part. i. 96, 140, 141. ii. 284, 

41, 176. The WHOLE, a ſyſtem compleat. ii. 166, 


187. iii. 238 
Will, freedom of. i. 126. Reſolution and will, a noſe 
of wax. i. ibid. Top or football. i. 121. Will 
intor'd, aſcertain'd, ibid. Readinets to obey the firſt 
moon of will, its impotence and flavery, ii. 150, 12 
Will and power no rule of good or juſt, i. 73, 84. dee 
frbitrary. 
Will (teſtament) power and prattice of the prieſthoc 7, 


in making peoples wills, iii. $6, $7, 5? 
Wiſdom, in permitting folly. i. 9, 10. Wiſdom 25 
well as charity bevins at home, i. 129 
Wiſe- men of Greece. 3. $1 


Wit: mere or ſheer wit, 1. 6, 7. Mannerly wit can 
hurt no honeſl caule. i. 65. Orthodox wit. iii. 193. 
Lay-wit. ibid. Bottom of wit enlarged. iii. 7, 
Linezge of wit. See Lineage. 

Separate provinces of. wit and wiſdom. in. 8, Gene- 
ration and ſucceſſion of our national and modern 
wit. mn. 194, &c. 

Freedom of wit, a cure to Falſe wit, i. 13, 48. Libc: 

ty of wit. i. 475, 43. See Liberty, Freedom. 

Liberty of wit and trade parallel. i. 47, 48. Falle 


. 


wit, how prov'd. i. 51. Men frighted, not laugh d 


out of their wits. 1. 6g 
Wit and humour. Sec Treatiſe II. viz, Vol. I. pag. 


41, &c. 2nd Hi. og, 70, &c, 
Wits or poets, offspring of. iii. 13 Waits by patent, 


ibid. Stratzgem of affected wits, I, 204 
Witches. i. 100 


Wolf: Silly compatiſon of men and wolves. 3. 60, G3, 
and to, ii. 208 
Women. (See Sex, Lady.) 
Women ſpectators, judges of combats, quels, ampht- 
theatrical ſpectacles, maſculine games. 1. 184, 185, 
185, ii. 129. Judges of the fate, and poetical 
performance. i. 183, 4, $, 6, Flattery of their 
taſte by poets. i. 183, 197. ni. 177, 178 
Silly women won by preachers. 1. 334, 338. Forſake 
conrtcous knights for black <ncnenters. ibid. Fol- 
low the hero of a black tribe, ibid, 
Women who live by prottitution, ji. 84 
Wonder, wonderment. i. 97, 98, 99, &c. ii. 211, 212, Kc. 
See Admiration. 
Work. (Sce Piece.) Truth of work. i. 197, Cc. 
Works without head or tail, beginning or end. i. 97, 
98. iii. 10, az, What contributes to the perfection 
of a work. u. 122 
Workman, See Artiſan. | 
World. iii. 26. Ses Univerſe, 


Worſhip, vitions. / 1. 2 4 
Wacch and bafeneſs acknowledg'd, ii. 273 
Wreſtler. 1 132 


Writer. See author. 


Antient wiiter de Mundo. 111. 130, 181 


Juſl writer, an able treveller, or horſeman. 11. 1, 


” 


22. Modern writers: their foundation, polity, 
Nate, myſtery. iii. 6, 7. 5, 9, Ke 184, 5, 6, &e. 
Sceriaw of modern writers. Ut. 21. Polt-way. 

inn. 22 


Writings : See Memoir, Eflay, NMiſccllar). 


2 As v8 ww 4 


Writing: faſhionable model of writing. iii. 21. See 
Correctneſs, Incorrettneſs, Critick, Penman. 

Wrong : right and wrong what, ii. az, 23, 24. See 
Right, Virtue, | 


. 
7/7 ENOCRATES. 1. 171, 172 


XFNOPHON, i. 225, itt. 169. His commentarys. 
i. 152. His genius, character, ſtile. i. 373. it, 169 


2. | 
2 and knavery. i. 89, 90. B. 211, 234. iii. 87, 
4 Impcudent 2cal. I. 48 
Leal, compound of ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm. vi, 30. 
Offenſive aud defenſive. ni. 59, 39, 61, &. See 
Eigo:ry, Perſecution. 


A moro2s zeul. | 11. 30 
2.caluts, bear no raillery, i. 41. Pretend to rally others. 
1. 42 

Charncter of modern zealots. iii. 149, 150 


„ lot-werters, their grimece, i. 45, 46. — Picture. ibid. 
Aﬀectutiun of pleaſantry and humour. ibid. and 
111. 2 98 

Character of & zcalot-author. i. 46. Anti-zealots, 

| i. 62. il. 46, 47 
Zcalons chat for the converſion of our neighbour, how 
far ſulpicibus. iii. 75, 76, 77, 18 
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Tie End of the TE. 


